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Preface 


William Henry Harrison is one of the few figures of 
the early Republic whose name still retains the glamour 
shed by time and contemporary legend, for the record 
of his deeds has thus far escaped the devastating hand 
of the modern historical critic. This circumstance may 
be accounted for in part by the fact that no biography of 
Harrison has been attempted since the campaign which 
carried him to the White House, and in part by the fact 
that the material relating to his life has not been easily 
available. The complete story of the rich and colorful 
life of this man, therefore, has been told only by parti- 
sans, and their works have been, with few exceptions, 
without great historical merit. These facts alone pre- 
sent an adequate reason for undertaking a study of Har- 
rison’s interesting career, and in the following pages it is 
sought to give an account of his life without too great 
a deification of the subject. At the same time the writer 
does not seek to detract from the honor which is duly 
Harrison’s, and if the judgments expressed are different 
from those heretofore held, they have been reached only 
after a careful weighing of the evidence. 

The author desires to express her appreciation of the 
valuable assistance rendered her by many librarians and 
custodians of records, and in particular to Mr. Roger 
Howson and Miss Isadore Mudge, of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Library, to Mr. Victor Hugo Palsits, of the New 
York Public Library, to Mr. John C. Fitzpatrick, of the 
Library of Congress, to the Secretary of the United 
States Senate, and to the officials of the Departments of 
State, War, and Interior. Especial thanks are due to 
Mrs. Mary Lord Harrison for permission to use the Har- 
rison Papers in the Library of Congress, and to Mr. Tay- 
loe, of Powhatan, Virginia, who kindly lent the diary 
of Edward Tayloe. Professor Isaac Joslin Cox kindly 
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made many useful suggestions on the chapter on Har- 
rison in Colombia. For most of the illustrations the 
author is indebted to Mr. Arthur G. Mitten, of Goodland, 
Indiana, whose large collection of Harrison items was 
put at the disposal of the Indiana Historical Bureau. A 
portrait taken from the Sully painting in the Union 
League Club of Philadelphia was furnished by Mr. James 
A. Green, of Cincinnati. 

Professor Dixon Ryan Fox has been an unfailing 
source of encouragement and help to the writer. His in- 
timate knowledge of early American politics has made his 
criticism of the manuscript of special value, and the 
writer is under a great debt of gratitude to him. Finally, 
acknowledgment must be made of the generous aid ren- 
dered by Dr. Christopher B. Coleman, Miss Nellie C. 
Armstrong, and Mrs. Ruth Spilver, of the Historical 
Bureau of the Indiana Library and Historical Depart- 
ment, in preparing the manuscript for the press. 


DOROTHY BURNE GOEBEL 
NEw York City, April 11, 1926 
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I 
THE VIRGINIA BACKGROUND 


BETWEEN Turkey Island Creek and the James River lies 
the county of Charles City in the heart of the old Vir- 
ginia plantation section. One of the original shires into 
which the colony of Virginia was divided in 1634, the 
county is rich in historical associations. There Bacon’s 
rebellion was planned in 1676, and across its meadows 
and fields, a little over a century later, marched the rene- 
gade Benedict Arnold and a company of the Queen’s 
Rangers. There stands ‘Westover,’ the famous home of 
Colonel William Byrd, haunted forever by poignant 
memories of lovely Evelyn Byrd and of light-hearted 
Betsy Carter, whose husband, the last William Byrd, after 
her tragic death, consoled himself so quickly with “Will- 
ing Molly,” of Philadelphia. There too, are “Shirley,” 
the home of Colonel John Carter; “Greenway,” the plan- 
tation to which John Tyler the younger took his sixteen- 
year-old bride in the year of the Declaration of 
Independence; and “Berkeley,” the birthplace of the 
ninth president of the United States, William Henry 
Harrison. 

As Charles City County is inextricably linked with 
events in the story of Virginia, so the name of Harrison 
is woven through the pages of the Old Dominion’s his- 
tory. Like the majority of the planter families in Vir- 
ginia, the Harrisons came of English stock. Tradition 
has it that the Virginia ancestors of William Henry 
Harrison were descended from the regicide General 
Thomas Harrison, of Staffordshire, but the legend rests 
only on hearsay, and the tale of the family fortunes must 
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begin with the first Harrison of Virginia of whom any 
record is preserved. 

Benjamin Harrison, the Emigrant, came to Virginia 
some time before 1634. In the Virginia of that day he 
was accounted a man of education and standing. He 
early acquired land, served as clerk of the Virginia Coun- 
cil, and in 1641 acted as delegate in the House of Bur- 
gesses,? thus establishing a precedent that was closely 
followed by his sons and grandsons, and by their sons 
inturn. Throughout the history of the colony there was 
always a Benjamin Harrison who held broad lands and 
fair acres, and served in the public affairs of Virginia. 


1See Keith, Charles P., The Ancestry of Benjamin Harrison, 
President of the United States, 41-43 (Philadelphia, 1893), for a 
discussion of the English forbears of the Harrison family. His 
theory is that the Virginia Harrisons were related to John Harri- 
son, a soldier and religious writer who went from England to the 
Somers Islands, as the Bermudas were then called. About the 
same time a certain “Ben Harrison” resided in the Islands. Ac- 
cording to Keith, “one is tempted to conclude that he [John] was 
the ancestor or a near relation” of the Harrison who went to Vir- 
ginia and became known as the first Benjamin Harrison of Vir- 
ginia, but tradition does not reinforce such a conclusion. This 
John Harrison, who became governor of the Islands, is not to be 
confused with Sir John Harrison, of London, a mistake made in 
Brown, Alexander, The Genesis of the United States, 2:913-14 
(Boston and New York, 1890). For letters to Sir John Harrison 
of London, see Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 1574-1660, 
pp. 29, 36, 52, 61, 74. See ibid., 82, for a reference to John Harrison 
of the Somers Islands. Sir John had a brother George, referred 
to as an only brother, and the letters mentioned above contain 
no mention of other relatives in Virginia. There does not seem 
to be any evidence, therefore, sufficient to establish a relationship 
between Benjamin Harrison and Sir John of London any more 
than to connect him with John of the Somers Islands. 

* Keith, Ancestry of Benjamin Harrison, 45-46; Kennedy, J. P., 
and McIlwaine, H. R. (eds.), Journals of the House of Burgesses 
of Virginia, 1619-59, p. 67 (Richmond, 1915); Kennedy, John P. 
(ed.), Virginia State Library Calendar of Transcripts, 1573-1772, 
p. 197 (Richmond, 1905), speaks of “Colonel” Harrison’s interest 
in Virginia affairs; according to the editor, this refers to Benjamin 
Harrison. See the Index under his name. 
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To the eldest son, along with the name Benjamin, 
descended the major portion of the father’s lands. These 
were usually added to by marriage, so that by the time 
of Benjamin, the father of William Henry, the family 
was known as one of the wealthiest and most influential 
in Virginia. 

The Harrisons had not always lived at “Berkeley,” the 
birthplace of William Henry. Ben Harrison, the Emi- 
grant, had resided at the plantation of “Wakefield” in 
Surry County; there, in turn, lived his eldest son, whose 
name has come down as “Benjamin of Surry.” He was 
one of the foremost men of his county, serving for years 
in the House of Burgesses. As befitted his position, he 
was highly interested in the improvement of education 
in Virginia and was a member of the original board of 
governors of William and Mary College. From 1698 
until his death twelve years later Benjamin of Surry be- 
longed to the Council of Virginia, that little oligarchy to 
which only “gentlemen of estate and standing” could 
hope to be appointed.* The office was a lucrative, as 
well as an honorable, post. The councilors constituted 
the upper house of the assembly and were the supreme 
judges and the commanders in chief of the county militia; 
in addition, they served as naval officers, collectors of the 
revenues, and farmers of the king’s quitrents, all of which 
presented opportunities for an increase of income seldom 
neglected by the councilors, if the testimony of their con- 

'Tyler, Lyon G. (ed.), Encyclopedia of Virginia Biography, 
1:146 (New York, 1915); Virginia Magazine of History and Bio- 
graphy, 7:314; Journals of the House of Burgesses, 1659-90, pp. 
ix, x; Calendar of State Papers, America and the West Indies, 
1689-92, no.1516:452. 

4William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine, 2:6, 
quoted in Flippin, Percy Scott, The Royal Government in Virginia, 
153 (Columbia University Studies, 84:no. 1, New York, 1919). For 
Harrison’s nomination to the Council, see Calendar of State Pa- 
pers, America and West Indies, 1696-97, no. 956: pt. 5:458. See 
also Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial Series, 1680-1720, appendix 
2:805-6; Minutes of the Virginia Council, Calendar of State Papers, 
America and West Indies, 1697-98, no.1038:572. 
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temporaries can be trusted. The councilors were also 
frequently given the first chance to patent choice lands, 
and not a few of the finest holdings in Virginia were 
brought together in this way. Whether Benjamin of 
Surry availed himself of the attractive opportunities af- 
forded by his office, or accumulated his lands and worldly 
goods by years of saving, he died in 1710 a rich and 
correspondingly respected man.* According to the epi- 
taph on his tomb, he “did justice, loved mercy, and 
walked humbly with his God; was always loyal to his 
prince, and a great benefactor to his country.’ 

Hannah, the wife of Benjamin Harrison of Surry, had 
died in the year 1699; nothing more is known of her. 
The eldest child, Sarah, a belle of decided charms, seems 
to have had an undecided heart. On “April ye 28, 1687” 
she concluded the following agreement with the far- 
sighted William Roscow of Blunt Point, Warwick Coun- 
ty: “These are to certifye all persons in ye world, that 
I, Sarah Harrison, Daughter of Mr. Benja. Harrison, 
do and am fully resolved and by these presents do oblige 
myself (and do cordially promise) to William Roscow 
never to marry or to contract marriage with any man 
(during his life) only himself to confirm these presents. 
The above said Sarah Harrison do call the Almighty God 
to witness so help me God. Amen. 


SARAH HARRISON.’’® 


*“Memorial of Henry Hartwell and others to William Popple,” 
Calendar of State Papers, America and West Indies, 1696-97, pp. 
1651-538. This memorial by Blair, Hartwell, and Chilton was pub- 
lished in 1720 as The True State of Virginia. 

*See the will of Benjamin Harrison of Surry, William and Mary 
Quarterly, 10:109-12. 

"Campbell, Charles, History of the Colony and Ancient Dominion 
of Virginia, 654n. (Philadelphia, 1860). This Benjamin Harrison 
was buried at Cabin Point, Surry, but the tomb was later moved 
to “Brandon.” Virginia Magazine of History, 6:236. 

*Stanard, Mary N., Colonial Virginia, its Peoples and Customs, 
169-70 (Philadelphia, 1917). 
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Alas for the canny Mr. Roscow! Two months later the 
flighty Sarah changed her mind and married a disputa- 
tious Scotch clergyman, the Reverend James Blair, of 
Henrico parish, later appointed commissary by the Bish- 
op of London.® It is likely that in James Blair, Sarah 
Harrison met her match, for the quarrels in which the 
commissary engaged with Governors Andros and Nichol- 
son successively indicate that he was scarcely a man to 
tolerate trifling.?° 

The other children in the family of Benjamin of Surry 
were as prominent, though scarcely as picturesque, as 
Mistress Blair. Nathaniel, the second son, inherited the 
plantation of “Martin’s Brandon” in Prince George 
County, and was the direct ancestor of the branch of the 
family known as the Harrisons of “Brandon.” Hannah, 
a younger sister, at the age of nineteen married Philip 
Ludwell, of “Greenspring,” a member of the Virginia 
Council. Through the marriage of her daughter, Han- 
nah Ludwell, she became the grandmother of the Lee 
brothers of Revolutionary fame—Richard Henry, Francis 
Lightfoot, William, and Arthur. The Lees were thus 
remotely related to William Henry Harrison. Henry 
Harrison, the third son, kept up the old plantation of 
“Wakefield” and took his part in the colony’s affairs as 
a member of the Virginia Council." 

Benjamin, the oldest son of Benjamin Harrison of 
Surry, and great-grandfather of William Henry Har- 
rison, was the first of his name to reside at “Berkeley” 
in Charles City County. This was one of the oldest plan- 
tations in Virginia, for the first attempts to settle 
“Berkeley Hundred” had been made in 1619. Sometime 
after 1653 the land was purchased by Theodorick Bland, 

* Motley, Daniel E., Life of Commissary James Blair, Founder of 
William and Mary College (Johns Hopkins University Studies, 
19:no.10, Baltimore, 1901). 

” Ibid.; Perry, W.S., Historical Collections Relating to the Ameri- 
can Colonial Church, 1:10-29, 36-65 (Hartford, 1870). 

4% Will of Benjamin Harrison of Surry, William and Mary Quar- 

terly, 10:110; Virginia Magazine of History, 4:162, 449. 
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and later passed into the hands of the Harrison family.” 
It seems likely, however, that the “Berkeley” manor 
house was not built until about 1706, the year in which 
the great-grandfather of William Henry Harrison took 
up his residence there. 

Like his father, Benjamin Harrison of “Berkeley” at- 
tained considerable prominence in the colony. Born in 
1673, he grew up at the family plantation of “Wakefield” 
and later studied law in England. Returning to Vir- 
ginia, he served for a time as clerk of the College of 
William and Mary and practiced law. At a later date, 
he was clerk of the General Council of Virginia and at- 
torney general of the colony. He assisted Robert Bev- 
erley, the historian, in the revision of the Virginia code 
of laws, and according to Governor Nicholson, he was 
one of the best lawyers in the colony.** He was elected 
several times to the House of Burgesses, representing 
Charles City County from 1706 until his sudden death in 
1710. During this period he served as speaker and as 
treasurer of the colony, positions of considerable honor.** 
In the controversies between his brother-in-law, James 
Blair, and Governors Andros and Nicholson, Benjamin 
of ‘Berkeley’ took a prominent part, and in this wise 

* Brown, Alexander, Genesis of the United States, 2:830, 1005, 
1006; see also Virginia Magazine of History, 3:124n. 

“Calendar of State Papers, America and West Indies, 1701, no. 
1040:630. For references to Benjamin Harrison I of “Berkeley,” 
see Wiliam and Mary Quarterly, 10:140; Perry, Historical Collec- 
tions, 1:51-52; Calendar of State Papers, America and West Indies, 


1697-98, nos. 634:320; 655-56:329-33; 684:349; ibid., 1701, nos. 342: 
162; 1042:642-43. 

“See lists of the burgesses of the assembly, 1702-12, Journals of 
the House of Burgesses, 1702-12. 

* Benjamin I of “Berkeley” appeared in Blair’s behalf at the 
Lambeth Palace Conference. It is commonly said that Benjamin 
of Surry took part in the conference, and acted on Governor Andros’ 
side. A survey of the minutes of the conference shows, however, 
that Harrison took Blair’s part. This Benjamin also appeared the 
following summer before the Council of Trade and Plantations 
in re Blair. Moreover, Blair and Benjamin Harrison had a com- 
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aroused the hostility of the last-named gentlemen to such 
an extent that Governor Nicholson rode from house to 
house railing aloud and telling the people that they had 
“as good be damned” as elect Ben Harrison to office. 

Probably Benjamin of ‘Berkeley’ would have risen to 
even greater prominence in the colony had not death 
stopped his career at the early age of thirty-seven. On 
his widow, Elizabeth, a daughter of Lewis Burwell, the 
councilor, and a step-relative of the dashing Ludwell 
family,’ devolved the management of the plantation un- 
til her two children, Benjamin II of “Berkeley” and 
Klizabeth, were grown. Elizabeth remains a shadowy 
figure. Benjamin lived to a ripe age, and continued the 
family tradition of political activity. He was at one time 
sheriff ; he was a major of the Charles City County mili- 
tia,® and for ten years represented that district in the 
House of Burgesses.?® From his father, Benjamin Har- 
rison I of “Berkeley,” he had inherited large holdings, 
and to these he added by purchase, so that much of his 
time was spent in caring for his lands and plantations. 


mon enemy in the person of Governor Andros’ favorite, Colonel 
Daniel Parke, who had insulted Blair’s wife, the former Sarah 
Harrison, and had accused Harrison of smuggling tobacco on his 
trip to England. Perry, Historical Collections, 1:36-65; “Blair’s 
Memorial,” ibid., 10-29; Calendar of State Papers, America and 
West Indies, 1697-98, no.590:278. For a varying account of Har- 
rison’s position, see Keith, Ancestry of Benjamin Harrison, chart 
of the Harrison family, note on Benjamin of Surry; Perry, History 
of the American Episcopal Church, 1:121. 

4 Calendar of State Papers, America and West Indies, 1704-5, 
no. 279:107. For an account of the quarrel between Nicholson and 
Blair, see Perry, Historical Collections, 1:75-182 passim. 

“For an outline of Elizabeth Burwell’s ancestry, see Keith, An- 
cestry of Benjamin Harrison, 28-86, especially 35-36. 

% See epitaph of Benjamin Harrison in Sanderson, John, Bio- 
graphies of Signers of the Declaration of Independence, 16:8900, 
in Emmet Collection, Manuscripts Division, New York Public 
Library. See also a reference to “Maj. Ben Harrison,” in “King” 
Carter’s will, Virginia Magazine of History, 6:2. 

% Journals of the House of Burgesses, 1727-40, p. xix; ibid., 1742- 
49, pp. vii, 155. 
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It must be remembered that the first half of the 
eighteenth century saw the growth of many huge estates 
of eight and ten thousand acres.” 

Benjamin Harrison II of “Berkeley” increased the Har- 
rison connections with prominent Virginia families by 
his marriage with Anne Carter. She was a daughter of 
“King” Robert Carter, of “Corotoman,” who was famed 
equally for his extravagant pride and his lavish purse. 
Anne Carter probably brought her husband a handsome 
dowry of lands and slaves, for “King” Carter was not 
the man to stint his daughter’s marriage portion. Her 
brothers were important figures—Colonel Landon Car- 
ter, of “Sabine Hall’; Robert Carter, of ‘““Nomini”’; John 
Carter, of ‘“Corotoman,’ who had married the owner of 
“Shirley,” one of the most beautiful homes in Charles 
City County; and Charles Carter, of “Cleve,’”’ who mar- 
ried Anne Byrd, of “Westover.” Furthermore, ‘King”’ 
Carter’s daughters married equally well-known planters 
—Mann Page, of ‘“Rosewell”’; Nathaniel Burwell, of 
“Carter’s Creek”; George Braxton, Jr.; and Henry Fitz- 
hugh, of “Eagles Nest.”*! It would be wearisome to de- 
tail the ramifications of the Carter family connections; 
but marriage into such a family was of real importance 
in a society where social relations frequently spelled the 
way to political preferment. 

In 1745 Benjamin Harrison II and two of his daugh- 
ters, Lucy and Hannah, were killed “when a violent 

»® Bassett, John Spencer (ed.), The Writings of “Colonel William 
Byrd of Westover in Virginia Esqr.,” ix-xi (New York, 1901); 
see also Wertenbaker, Thomas J., The Planters of Colonial Vir- 
ginia, 187-44 (Princeton University Press, 1922) ; Calendar of State 
Papers, America and West Indies, 1706-8, no.478 : pt.5 : 210-11. 
Benjamin Harrison I of “Berkeley,” took up 4,583 acres in Prince 
George County in April, 1706. See also the will of his son, Benja- 
min Harrison II of “Berkeley,” for land purchases. Virginia Maga- 
zine of History, 3:124-81 passim. 

“For a genealogy of the Carter family, see Glenn, Thomas A., 
Some Colonial Mansions and Those Who Lived in Them, 288 (Phila- 
delphia, 1899). For material on “King” Carter, see ibid., 217 ff., 
and Stanard, Colonial Virginia, 278, 302, 324, 382, 345. 
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Thunder Gust Arose” and lightning struck his house.?2 
Each of his remaining children received a substantial 
inheritance. To his sons, Benjamin, Carter Henry, 
Henry, Robert, Nathaniel, and Charles, went land and 
slaves and plate; while his daughters, Betty and Anne, 
were willed one thousand pounds sterling each. 

The eldest son, Benjamin Harrison III, the father of 
William Henry Harrison, according to the custom of 
primogeniture in force in Virginia, received the lion’s 
share. “I give and bequeath unto my son Benjamin Har- 
rison,” read the will, “all that Tract of Land commonly 
called Berkley and Kimadges and also that whereon my 
mother formerly lived as also the Gleeb land bought of 
the Parish of Westover in the County of Charles City, to 
him and his heirs of his Body lawfully begotten Forever. 
I also Give to my said son Benjamin the land called 
Bicres with the land Escheated of John Resbie and all my 
land on the South Side Nottoway River belonging to the 
Chiticorah Tract and all the additional Surveys made 


* Maryland Historical Magazine, 17:365. A transcript of the 
Maryland Gazette, there printed, gives the time of Harrison’s death 
as July, 1745. In the Journal of the House of Burgesses, 1742-49, 
p. 155, however, under date of February 20, 1745, a new election 
is announced to fill the place vacated by the death of this Benjamin 
Harrison. 

* All the surviving children became well known in Virginia. 
Carter Henry lived at “Clifton,” Cumberland County. He was a 
member of the Cumberland County Committee of Safety during 
1774-76 and of the House of Delegates in 1784 and later. He 
married Susanna, daughter of Isham Randolph, of “Dungeness,” 
Goochland. Henry Harrison lived at “Hunting Quarters,’ Sussex 
County, and died July 28, 1772. Robert Harrison was the father 
of Collier Harrison, of ‘“Kittewan,” Charles City County, and Brax- 
ton Harrison, of “Farmer’s Rest.” Nathaniel Harrison was a 
member of the state senate, and sheriff of Prince George County, 
1779-80. Charles was a colonel of artillery in the Continental line 
and married Mary Herbert, daughter of Colonel Augustine Clai- 
borne, of Sussex County. Elizabeth married Peyton Randolph, 
the president of the First Continental Congress. Anne married 
William Randolph, of “Wilton.” Virginia Magazine of History, 
3:126-29n. 
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adjacent thereto, and all my Lands at the Falls of James 
River bought of Davis and others with the slaves and 
stocks thereon to him and his heirs forever.”** In addi- 
tion, Benjamin III was to receive the plate and furniture, 
slaves, horses, and stock of the manor house of “Berke- 
ley” after his mother’s death. Young Benjamin, who 
had been sent to William and Mary according to family 
custom,?> was only nineteen at the time of his father’s 
death. As soon as he became of age he took up the task 
of managing his inheritance, an affair of no small magni- 
tude, for the Berkeley and Kimadges tract alone included 
six plantations. 

Benjamin III was not content, however, to confine him- 
self to plantation life, and he soon entered the little world 
of Virginia politics, where he attained distinction. In 
1749 he made his first appearance in the House of Bur- 
gesses as successor to Edward Brodnax, one of the 
Charles City delegates, and from 1752 to 1775 he was 
uninterruptedly reélected.”¢ 

In the House of Burgesses were many friends and 
family connections to welcome him—Harrisons, Carters, 
Lees, Burwells, Pages, Cabells, and Ludwells. Through 
the marriage of his brother Carter Henry, of “Clifton,” 
to Susanna, daughter of Isham Randolph, of “Dun- 
geness,” and of his sisters Betty and Anne to Peyton 
Randolph and William Randolph, of “Wilton,” he was 
related to the whole Randolph clan and its connections. 
Indeed, there was scarcely a prominent man in the col- ' 
ony with whom Benjamin Harrison could not claim some 
degree of kinship. During the years that preceded the 
Revolution, he was active in the councils of the colonial 

“Virginia Magazine of History, 3:125-26. 

* Sanderson, Biographies of Signers of Declaration of Independ- 
ence, 16:4654. 

* Journals of the House of Burgesses, 1742-49, p. ix; see also 
ibid., 1752-58, pp. vii, ix; ibid., 1758-61, p. vii; ibid., 1761-65, pp. 8, 


31, 45, 63, 169, 201, 225, 318; ibid., 1766-69, pp. 3, 79, 185, 181, 221; 
ibid., 1770-72, pp. 8, 118, 148; ibid., 1773-76, pp. 3, 67, 168. 


BENJAMIN HARRISON, SIGNER OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


[From the painting in Independence Hall, Philadelphia. The inset shows the 
Harrison home at Berkeley, Virginia. ] 
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politicians. Without being a hot-headed, hat-tossing 
“patriot,” he was one of the staunchest adherents of the 
revolutionary party. In 1765 he was elected to the com- 
mittee to draught a petition to the king protesting against 
the Stamp Act, the other members of the committee being 
Peyton Randolph, his brother-in-law; Richard Henry 
Lee, a third cousin; Landon Carter, his uncle; and George 
Wythe, Richard Bland, Archibald Cary, Edmund Pendle- 
ton, and Mr. Fleming, most of whom were his close 
friends.?* 

In 1778 Harrison was a member of the Committee of 
Correspondence; he was subsequently a delegate to both 
the First and Second Continental Congresses. During 
these years, he devoted his best energies to the cause of 
the Revolution. Through his service on a variety of 
committees—a secret committee on foreign correspond- 
ence, a committee on treaties, and the board of war—he 
was associated with some of the ablest men of the time 
—Benjamin Franklin, John Dickinson, John Adams, and 
Robert Morris.”® In June, 1776 he was made chairman 
of the committee on the resolution for the independence 
of the colonies; on July 1 he reported the Declaration of 
Independence, and three days later read the Declaration 
as it was adopted.2® When the Virginia delegation was 
reduced in June, 1776, Harrison was not included, much 
to his disgust.*° However, on October 10, 1776 he was 
appointed to take Jefferson’s place, and on August 11, 

* Campbell, History of the Colony of Virginia, 543. 

*% Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774, p. 2 (1777 ed.). He 
was also a delegate to the Second Continental Congress. Ford, 
Worthington C. (ed.), Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774- 
1789, 2:19; 5:428-29, 491, 504-5 (Washington, 1904-22). See also 
Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, new series, 25: 
847-48 (Worcester, 1915). 

» Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789, 5:510 (Ford 
“Rea 712; see also letter of Benjamin Harrison to Robert 
Morris, September 5, 1776, Emmet Collection, no. 3868. His omis- 
sion was due to a reduction of numbers. 
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1777 he produced his credentials for another year’s 
service.*1 

He did not neglect Virginia politics. Elected to the 
state legislature in 1778, he defeated Thomas Jefferson 
in a contest for the speakership, and continued to hold 
the office, except from January to*May, 1781, until elected 
governor in November, 1781. That he administered 
his duties successfully is shown by the fact that he was 
twice reélected, serving until November, 1784. Subse- 
quently, his power in Charles City County was challenged 
by young John Tyler, of “Greenway,” and for several 
years a bitter contest raged between the two for control 
in the county.*” 

Harrison was one of the leaders in the opposition to 
the growth of federal government. Upon his last ap- 
pearance in political life, as delegate to the Virginia Con- 
vention of 1788, he brought his waning forces to bear 
against the adoption of the Constitution.**? This marks 
the end of his long public career; he died three years later 
at his well-loved plantation, “Berkeley.” 

In the Virginia society of the period, also, Benjamin 
Harrison was decidedly a personage. He married Eliza- 
beth Bassett, daughter of Colonel William Bassett, of 

* Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789, 6:922; 8:628 
(Ford ed.). 

"Tyler, Lyon G., The Letters and Times of the Tylers, 1:67, 89, 
124-25 (Richmond, 1884). See also Grigsby, Hugh B., The History 
of the Virginia Federal Convention of 1788 with some Account of 
the Eminent Virginians of that Era who were Members of the 
Body, 1:251, and 2:121n. (Virginia Historical Collections, new se- 
ries, vols. 9 and 10). Harrison was elected November 30, 1781, to 
succeed Thomas Nelson, who resigned. See Eckenrode, Hamilton 
J.. The Revolution in Virginia, 228, 286-88, 295-97 (Boston and 
New York, 1916); Smith, Margaret V., Virginia, 1492-1892, A 
Brief Review of the Discovery of the Continent of North America 
with a History of the Executives of the Colony and of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, 270-72 (Washington, 1893). The governor was 
chosen annually by a joint ballot of both houses of the legislature, 


and could not hold office more than three years successively. Ibid., 
228. 


“Grigsby, History of the Virginia Federal Convention, 1:321-22. 
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“Eltham.” Through her mother, Elizabeth Churchill, 
she could claim connections with half the most promi- 
nent Virginia families—the Armisteads, the Churchills, 
the Wormeleys, the Carters, the Carys, the Pages, and 
the Harrisons of “Brandon.” 

Though unpretentious when compared with stately 
“Westover,” a mile or so away, or “Brandon,” the elab- 
orate home of Nathaniel Harrison on the opposite side of 
the James River, the manor house of ‘Berkeley’ was a 
pleasant roomy place. It was, and is, a plain house of 
red brick, standing two stories high, with a gable roof 
and dormer windows. Round about grew poplar trees, 
and in front a lawn sloped down to the willow-fringed 
James. On either side rolling fields of tobacco and 
meadow, woods and thicket stretched away acre upon 
acre.** It had indeed the air of quiet assurance and 
serenity that generally marked that Virginian aristoc- 
racy, with its many-quartered coats of arms brought from 
England, and its century and a half of fine tradition in 
the Old Dominion itself. 

Existence at “Berkeley” was pleasant and leisurely. 
Probably time has lent something of a glamour to the life 
of the provincial gentry of that period; and the long days 
when nothing occurred to relieve the quiet monotony of 
the plantation routine have been somewhat lost to view. 
But the sense of cultivated leisure was never lost. Vis- 
its were frequently exchanged, and holidays were golden 
times for festivities. “I have had all this week and now 
twelve in family,” wrote Benjamin Harrison to James 
Mercer one Christmas, ‘‘and I do not know when I shall 
have less, my Company are Brothers & sisters-in-law & 
their children come to see the Plays and Babes.”*® 

Harrison was a jovial, good-tempered, self-indulgent 
man, fond of society, so that between relatives and 
friends the quarters at “Berkeley” must frequently have 

* Glenn, Colonial Mansions, 406-7. 

*%B. Harrison to Mercer, December 20, 1782, Emmet Collection, 
no. 3909. 
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been crowded. George Mason, George Washington, 
James Mercer, and many other dignitaries of those great 
days were well known at “Berkeley.” To no one was 
Harrison more devoted than to Robert Morris, the Fi- 
nancier of the Revolution, who later became guardian to 
his son William Henry. “I often think on the Happy 
Hours I have spent in the agreeable society of your 
Pleasant Villa,” wrote Harrison to Morris, “and if any- 
thing carries me again into the Briery Lanes of Politics 
it will be the Hopes of renewing my acquaintance with 
these Worthy Friends that surround that Hospitable 
Board, please to make my Compliments to them, and tell 
them I most sincerely wish them a long continuance of 
these enjoyments, for which good purpose I shall every 
Sunday offer up a glass at the Shrine of Baccus, the jolly 
God will smile Propicious on the offering made by so sin- 
cere a votary, but I wish I could do him more Honor in 
the Wine than it is in my power to do at Present what I 
have being cussed stuff.’’¢ 

Such was the family and such the society into which 
was born, February 9, 1773, William Henry Harrison, 
the third son of Benjamin III of ‘‘Berkeley” and his wife, 
Elizabeth Bassett Harrison. There were two older 
brothers, Benjamin and Carter Bassett, and four sisters, 
Anne, Sarah, Lucy, and Elizabeth.*? William Henry’s 
childhood was passed on the plantation, though it is said 
that for a short time he attended a school across the 
James near “Brandon,” where he frequently passed his 
Sundays.*® Days at “Brandon” were packed with de- 
light. The great hall and the long paneled rooms were 
frequently filled with uncles and aunts and an accom- 
panying bevy of children, and the most distinguished 
gentlemen of Virginia were wont to pass weeks at the 


*B. Harrison to Morris, September 5, 1776, Emmet Collection, 
no. 3868. 


* Glenn, Colonial Mansions, 428-29, 


* Harland, Marion, Some Colonial Homesteads and Their Stories, 
15 (New York, 1897). 
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great house, famed for a hospitality which was as fine 
and distinguished as the rare rose bushes in its gardens. 
When not at school, William Henry probably spent his 
time riding, swimming, and shooting. Acre upon acre 
of his father’s plantation could be ranged at will, and 
failing other company, there was always a crowd of the 
slaves’ children eager to scramble through a thicket, to 
urge on a cock fight, or swap stories of “Marse Carter’s” 
best race horse. 

More serious matters touched the lad’s life. William 
Henry grew up in the turmoil of the Revolution in which 
his father was so deeply embroiled; and it is probable 
that the Revolutionary cause, its victories and defeats, 
were frequently discussed at “Berkeley.” His uncle, 
Charles Harrison, was a colonel of artillery in the Con- 
tinental line, and William Henry’s eldest brother, Benja- 
min, had obtained a captaincy, while a score or more 
cousins were serving in various branches of the army. 
In 1781 the war came to the very doors of the plantation. 
General Benedict Arnold invaded Virginia and made his 
headquarters at “Westover,” at that time the home of his 
cousin-german, the loyalist widow of the third Colonel 
Byrd.*® The militia of the lower counties gathered to 
repel the hated Arnold, but they were defeated by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Simcoe and his company of the Queen’s 
Rangers at Charles City Courthouse, within a few miles 
of ‘“Berkeley.”” About this time William Henry’s father, 
Benjamin Harrison, was on his way to Philadelphia as 
a special commissioner from Virginia;*® the family at 
“Berkeley” were left to hide the silver plate and wait in 
shivering apprehension until Arnold and the hated “red- 
coats” had departed from the neighborhood, and quiet 
settled down once more on the plantation. 

* Glenn, Colonial Mansions, 46-49. Mary Willing, of Philadelphia, 
had married Colonel William Byrd immediately after the death of 
his first wife, Elizabeth Carter, of “Shirley.” 

“B, Harrison to Washington, February 16, 1781, Calendar of 
Virginia State Papers and other Manuscripts, 1652-1781, vol. 
1:528 (Richmond, 1875). 
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Few additional facts are recorded about William 
Henry’s boyhood. Contrary to the family custom he was 
not sent to William and Mary, the old college in whose 
foundation his great-great-grandfather had been inter- 
ested, but attended Hampden-Sidney College in Hanover 
County.*t This was a small Presbyterian institution, the 
outgrowth of the Prince Edward Academy which had 
been founded in 1775 under the superintendence of the 
presbytery of Hanover. Hampden—Sidney was a 
struggling “log college,” still suffering from the drain- 
age of students during the war. The buildings were few 
in number and rough in appearance, nor was the equip- 
ment sufficient for its needs. Modeled largely on 
Princeton, the curriculum was that of the classical course. 
“The cultivation of the English language, Geography, 
Mathematics and Philosophy, shall be the principal ob- 
jects of instruction, and a very accurate acquaintance 
with the Latin and Greek languages shall be added, where 
it is desired. If any gentleman could furnish Boyer’s 
French grammars or any of a later date, I would engage 
a native of France, who is a man of learning, to teach 
the pronunciation etc. of that tongue where the num- 
ber should be considerable enough to enable me to do it.” 
In such a fashion the Reverend John Blair Smith, 
then president, described the projected course of study 
in 1784, and it is probable that these hopes had been 
realized three years later. Board was sixteen pounds 
sterling a year and the price of tuition was five pounds 
sterling.** The teachers were few in number and were 


“Bulletin of Hampden-Sidney College. General Catalogue of 
the Officers and Students, 1776-1906 (Hampden-Sidney College, 
1908). W. H. Harrison is listed as a member of the class of 1791, 
and as an attendant from 1787 to 1790, p. 47. 

“Foote, William H., Sketches of Virginia, Historical and Bio- 
graphical, 1:394-95 (Philadelphia, 1850). 

“William and Mary Quarterly, second series, 2:211. This is a 
reprint from Nicholson and Prentis’ Virginia Gazette and Weekly 
Advertiser, October 26, 1782. 
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frequently young men just out of college themselves." 
Impoverished by the war, the college was still in the 
early stages of its development, and it is doubtful whether 
Harrison acquired much more than a stock of classical 
allusions and the friendship of his fellow students dur- 
ing his residence there, although he later boasted of his 
proficiency at that time “in Belle lettres information & 
particularly in History.’’*® 

The chief episode that disturbed the tenor of college 
life during William Henry’s attendance was a religious 
revival that stirred the college to high excitement in the 
years 1787-88. As a whole the students at Hampden-— 
Sidney were reported to be “very vicious and profane, 
and treated religion and religious persons with great 
contempt and ridicule,’’** but the preachings of President 
Smith aroused a “conviction of sin” in a small group of 
these hardened sinners of thirteen or fourteen years of 
age, and religious enthusiasm swept over the college.‘ 
Whether William Henry entered into the spirit of the 
revival is not known. If so, this might explain his re- 
moval from Hampden-—Sidney, for the Harrison family 
belonged to the Episcopal faith, and probably did not 
view these evangelical proceedings with a friendly eye. 
Hampden-Sidney, wrote Jefferson to a friend in 1789, “‘is 
going to nothing owing to the religious phrensy they 


“ See list of the faculty of Hampden—Sidney College in the Gen- 
eral Catalogue, 1776-1906, 28-29. 

* Harrison to Brooks, July 20, 1839, in Manuscripts Collection, 
New York Historical Society; cited also in Webster, Homer J., 
William Henry Harrison’s Administration of Indiana Territory, 
182, n. 1 (Indiana Historical Society Publications, 4:no.3). Webster 
says that the letter, an autobiographical sketch, was prepared for 
James Brooks, but the manuscript shows that it was addressed to 
Erastus Brooks, who was planning a biography of Harrison for 
campaign purposes in the event of the latter’s receiving the Whig 
nomination for the presidency. Harrison may have tried to pre- 
sent his career in as favorable a light as possible. See chapter 2, 
notes 28 and 67. 

“Foote, Sketches of Virginia, 1:413. 

* Thid., 412-19. 
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have inspired into the boys young and old which their 
parents have no taste for.’”’** 

Statements vary as to the length of time William 
Henry remained at Hampden-Sidney, and it is impossible 
to determine at what date he left the college. He subse- 
quently attended an academy in Southampton for a short 
time, and in 1790 went to the city of Richmond, where 
his older brother Benjamin was living.*® In Richmond, 
William Henry took up the study of medicine under a Dr. 
Leiper. He was then but seventeen years of age, and 
with the generous enthusiasm of his years he joined an 
“Abolition Society” whose object was the gradual eman- 
cipation of slaves. This was probably the Quaker Soci- 
ety, organized and headed by the well-known Quaker, 
Robert Pleasants, of Henrico County, Virginia.*° After 
a few months, however, it was decided that William 
Henry should go to Philadelphia and continue his studies 
under the tutelage of the famous Dr. Benjamin Rush and 
Dr. William Shippen, then president of the College of 
Physicians in the University of Pennsylvania.** Wil- 
liam Henry’s membership in an abolition society may 
have influenced his father to make the change, for Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Sr. was not only a slaveholder but a 
violent opponent of any scheme of negro emancipation.®? 

Whatever the reason, early in 1791 young Harrison 
left Richmond and set out for Philadelphia, at that time 
the capital of the United States and the center of culture 
and gayety. Probably he did not regret the prospect of 

* Jefferson to Short, December 14, 1789, in Ford, Paul L. (ed.), 
The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, 5:1386 (New York, 1895). 

“ Webster, Harrison’s Administration of Indiana Territory, 182- 
88. 

” Weeks, Stephen B., Southern Quakers and Slavery; A Study 
in Institutional History, 213-14 (Johns Hopkins University Studies, 
extra vol. 15, Baltimore, 1896). 

“For a biographical sketch of Dr. Shippen, see Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, 1:109. Dr. Shippen had mar- 
ried Alice Lee, a third cousin to William Henry Harrison’s father. 

® Weeks, Southern Quakers and Slavery, 212. 
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a change; but on his arrival in Philadelphia, the news 
of his father’s sudden death reached him. Undoubtedly 
this affected the future course of Harrison’s life, although 
he remained in Philadelphia for some months under the 
care of Robert Morris, his father’s old friend. In the 
summer of 1791 he decided that he disliked the medical 
profession, and wished to change to the army, which 
promised a fairer adventure. This decision may have 
been taken in part from financial reasons, or because of 
the young man’s rejection by Miss Sarah Cutler, a belle 
- of Philadelphia; or it may be that, wearied by the con- 
finement of study, Harrison turned to the ancient lure 
of the sword and scabbard which beckoned dimly through 
his childhood memories. Despite the opposition of his 
guardian, he clung to his purpose and through the influ- 
ence of Governor Richard Henry Lee, who was visiting 
in Philadelphia at this time, he obtained a commission 
of ensign in the First Regiment of the United States 
Infantry.**? Thus Harrison took the first step on the long 
road that eventually led to the White House. 


% Harrison to Brooks, July 20, 1839, in Manuscripts Collection, 
New York Historical Society. 


II 
WESTERN WARFARE AND POLITICS 


AT THE opening of the last decade of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the Northwest was an almost unbroken wilderness. 
It is true that during the eighties settlers had struggled 
across the Ohio River and had staked out little farms 
along the river’s edge; but fear of Indian attacks had 
been too acute to permit settlement on a large scale be- 
fore the passage of the Northwest Ordinance of 1787. 
After the passage of this act and the subsequent organ- 
ization of government in the territory, land companies 
and speculators had initiated group emigration to the 
Northwest in order to promote the sale of the land and. 
because there was a certain safety in numbers. By the 
end of the year 1791 five or six villages had been laid out 
by settlers from beyond the Appalachians and from Ken- 
tucky. 

The oldest of the new settlements in the Ohio country 
was Marietta, established under the auspices of the Ohio 
Company at the mouth of the Muskingum River, opposite 
Fort Harmar. Columbia, Cincinnati, and North Bend 
had been founded on the Symmes, or Miami, Purchase 
by John Cleves Symmes, of New Jersey, and his asso- 
ciates. Further down the Ohio, in the Scioto district, 
lay the ill-starred French colony of Gallipolis where a 
handful of bewildered immigrants were trying vainly to 
reconcile their anticipations with the reality that faced 
them; and on the Virginia military lands was rising the 
tiny settlement of Manchester, a venture undertaken by 
Nathaniel Massie, surveyor and land speculator.2 All 

* Hulbert, Archer B., The Ohio River, A Course of Empire, 166-67 
(New York, 1906). 

* King, Rufus, Ohio; First Fruits of the Ordinance of 1787, 197- 
201 (New York, 1888); Burnet, Jacob, Notes on the Early Settle- 
ment of the North-Western Territory, 48, 46-47, 49 (New York 
and Cincinnati, 1847); Massie, David M., Nathaniel Massie, A 
Pioneer of Ohio, 28-29 (Cincinnati, 1896). 
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these settlements were in the first stages of development 
and growth—little groups of log cabins straggling along 
an often muddy street, with a stockade or blockhouse for 
defense. In 1790 Marietta could boast only eighty 
houses; while a year later Cincinnati contained but 
twenty-five or thirty log cabins.* Between these little 
outposts of American enterprise stretched miles of for- 
est, thicket, and swamp, broken here and there by buffalo 
and Indian trails. There were neither ferries nor 
bridges, and communication between the settlements was 
a difficult undertaking.* Not until 1794 was the first 
line of mail boats and mail carriers established between 
Pittsburgh and Wheeling, so that news from the East 
was obtained only by means of an express rider or the 
arrival of a chance traveler. Conditions of living were 
necessarily primitive and luxuries were almost unknown, 
although food was plentiful because of the abundance 
of wild game, and the fertility of the soil. 

The hardships of settling in an uncleared wilderness 
had been multiplied a hundredfold by the ever present 
menace of the hostile Indians of the Northwest. At the 
base of the Indian troubles at this time lay the old and 
troublesome question of land cessions to the whites. At 
no time, probably, was any of these tribes anxious to 
sell its lands. For a variety of reasons—avarice, fear, or 
intimidation—the chiefs were influenced to conclude 
treaties from time to time; but it is doubtful whether 
any large land cession to the white men was ever viewed 
with favor by the body of the warriors. From the days 
of the French and Indian War, the Indians west of the 
Appalachians had carried on a bitter and unremitting 
struggle to prevent settlers from crossing the mountains 

’ King, Ohio, 200, 214. 

‘Burnet, Notes on North-Western Territory, 65 ff. Burnet de- 
scribes primitive conditions existing in the territory almost ten 


years after the period under discussion. 
5 Craig, Neville B., The History of Pittsburgh, 214-15 (Pitts- 


burgh, 1917). 
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and occupying their lands. Pontiac’s conspiracy, and the 
Indian raids upon the early adventurers into “Kentucke” 
and the Tennessee country, Lord Dunmore’s War, and 
the activities of the northwestern Indians throughout 
the Revolution were only so many episodes in the contin- 
uous effort to stem the settlers’ advance.® 

In 1785 the Treaty of Fort McIntosh had been con- 
cluded between the American government and certain 
tribes of the Northwest. By this treaty a large slice 
of the present state of Ohio was ceded by the Indian 
chiefs. Trouble immediately resulted, and it was later 
claimed by the Indians that the land cession had been 
obtained under false pretenses.? No general war broke 
out, but a series of Indian raids harassed the parties 
of incoming settlers. An effort to establish better rela- 
tions was made in 1789, when Arthur St. Clair, the 
governor of the new Northwest Territory, concluded a 
treaty at Fort Harmar with the representatives of the 
Six Nations. By this treaty the disputed boundary line 
established at the Treaty of Fort McIntosh in 1785 was 
simply reaffirmed ; the chief cause of bad feeling remained 
untouched. 

Indeed, the Treaty of Fort Harmar served only to 
sharpen the Indians’ animosity. In a formal statement 
of their grievances four years later, the Indians declared 
that the Treaty of Fort Harmar had been unfairly con- 
cluded by a handful of discredited chiefs; that the owner- 
ship of the Indian land was vested in the Indian 
nations as a whole and could only be ceded by a 
general council. Such a council, they said, had been 
called at the Muskingum in 1788, but Governor St. Clair 
had refused to attend it and had insisted on treating with 

*Moorehead, Warren K., “The Indian Tribes of Ohio—Histori- 
cally Considered,” Ohio Archzxological and Historical Publications, 
7:1-87 passim. 

"Message from a general council at the Miami Rapids to the 
Commissioners of the United States, August 138, 1793, in American 


State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1:356. 
® Tbid., 6. 
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a few of the tribes. They declared, furthermore, that 
they would not regard any cession of land north of the 
Ohio River as valid. On the other hand, the United 
States insisted on the validity of the Fort Harmar treaty ; 
and from the date of its conclusion until the victory at 
Fallen Timbers in 1794, a continuous struggle was waged 
between the United States and the northwestern Indians 
for ownership of the lands north of the Ohio River. 

These were hard years for the settlers in the North- 
west Territory. Men at work in the fields and women 
tending their children in the cabins alike feared the 
shadow that came and went with such swiftness and such 
tragic consequences. ‘The depredations in the Ohio and 
the Wabash still continue,” wrote Governor St. Clair to 
the secretary of war in September, 1790; “every day, 
almost, brings an account of some murder or robbery, 
and yesterday a number of horses were taken from this 
settlement. Not long ago, a boat belonging to Mr. Vigo, 
a gentleman of Post St. Vincennes, was fired upon near 
the mouth of Blue River. . . . He had three men 
killed, and was obliged in consequence to fall down the 
river.”?° Children were carried off, men and women 
scalped, cabins burned, horses stolen and boats sunk in 
the “banditti” warfare, as Washington termed it, carried 
on by the young Indian warriors. Probably the fault 
was not all on one side. Just as the Indians resented 
the presence of the whites as intruders, so the settlers 
viewed the Indians as despoilers of desirable land, and 
seldom bothered to observe the line that marked off the 
Indian lands from the ceded territory or to distinguish 
between friendly and unfriendly Indians. The situation 
north of the Ohio was a deadlock which could only be 
broken by a resort to force, and the expulsion of the 
Indians or the whites. 

A f bid., 356. See also Dorchester to Sydney, April 11, 1789, Cana- 
dian Archives, Report, 1890, State Papers Calendar, Q-41, p. 228. 

” American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1:95. 

" Ibid., 83-92 passim. 
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In 1790 the United States began the series of punitive 
expeditions that culminated in Wayne’s famous cam- 
paign. In the spring of that year General Joseph Har- 
mar, who was in command of the regular troops stationed 
in the Northwest, and General Charles Scott, of the Ken- 
tucky volunteers, made a raid against the Indians near 
the Scioto River. The expedition was “without any con- 
siderable effect’’; only four Indians were killed.17  Dur- 
ing the following October General Harmar led out a 
larger expedition of regulars and militia against the 
Miami towns, situated on and around the present site of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, about one hundred and sev- 
enty miles from Cincinnati. Although he succeeded in 
burning some towns and laying waste the corn, several 
detachments of his troops were defeated, and the ex- 
pedition returned to Fort Washington, the headquarters 
at Cincinnati, without inflicting any serious injury on the 
Indians.1* Indeed, the expedition served only to arouse 
to a higher pitch the Indian hostility; and the opening 
of the year 1791 was marked by the destruction of the 
Big Bottom settlement on the Ohio Company’s land in 
the vicinity of Marietta. 

It was evident that more stringent measures must be 
taken. Governor St. Clair was appointed commander in 
chief of the army in the Northwest, and on March 3, 1791 
Congress provided for an increase of the army.* St. 
Clair was instructed to organize an expedition which 
should be ready to take the offensive the following sum- 


“See the instructions to Harmar, June 7, 1790, in American 
State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1:97-98. 

* Smith, William H. (ed.), St. Clair Papers, 2:190, 198, 200 (Cin- 
cinnati, 1882) ; report of the court of inquiry on General Harmar’s 
conduct, American State Papers, Military Affairs, 1:20-30 passim. 

“Putnam to Washington and the secretary of war, January 8, 
1791, in American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1:12-22. 

* For the act, see Annals, 1 Congress, 3 session, cols. 2415-16. 
William H. Smith says that the army was raised to 3,000 men. 
See St. Clair Papers, 2:200, n. 2; Heitman, Francis B., Historical 
Register and Dictionary of the United States Army, 1789-1908, vol. 
2:561 (Washington, 1908), gives 2,232 as the number. 
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mer. Meanwhile two raids were made by the mounted 
Kentucky volunteers under Brigadier General Charles 
Scott and Lieutenant Colonel Commandant James Wilkin- 
son against certain Indian towns within the Wabash 
River district. They succeeded in ravaging the country 
thereabouts but accomplished nothing decisive.* St. 
Clair’s expedition for one reason and another was so 
delayed that it was late autumn before the army finally 
moved against the Miami towns, only to suffer a crush- 
ing defeat on November 4, 1791.17 

Such were the conditions in the Northwest when young 
Harrison lightly flung over his medical training, entered 
the army, and was sent out to the section with the growth 
and development of which his name was henceforth to be 
closely associated. Harrison’s commission as ensign in 
the First Infantry was dated August 16, 1791.18 For 
some weeks he was kept in Philadelphia on recruiting 
service, and had a last taste of gossip and dinners, drives 
and dances.!® Probably he joined his company before 
leaving Philadelphia, for it had been decided that the 
recruits, both regulars and militia, should be mustered 
into companies and marched to Pittsburgh.” Pittsburgh 
was then a small frontier post of about one hundred and 
thirty families; but its position at the confluence of the 
Allegheny and Monongahela rivers made it of great im- 
portance as the doorway to the West. At Pittsburgh, 
under the direction of Major Isaac Craig, deputy quar- 
termaster general and military storekeeper, boats were 
constructed in which the troops were taken down the 


1% See the reports of the two raids in American State Papers, 
Indian Affairs, 1:181-85. See also Whickcar, J. Wesley, “General 
Charles Scott and his March to Ouiatenon,” Indiana History Bul- 
letin, extra number, February, 1925, pp. 70-79. 

" St. Clair Papers, 2:262-67. 

8 Heitman, Historical Register, 1:505. 

” Harrison to Brooks, July 20, 1839, Manuscripts Collection, 
New York Historical Society. 

2 Instructions to St. Clair, American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 


1:171. 
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Ohio to Fort Washington, the official rendezvous." It 
was a long trip and a hard trip—small wonder that Har- 
rison did not reach that post until late in the fall, arriving 
just as the remnants of St. Clair’s shattered forces limped 
back to Fort Washington. . 

From the leisurely, sociable life at “Berkeley,” and 
from student days in Philadelphia to the severe routine 
of an ensign’s work at a frontier army post was a strik- 
ing change. Army life in 1791 was an exacting school, 
and only those who could endure hardship could succeed ~ 
init. Many of the men were drawn from a rough, brutal 
class, for pay was low and the dangers of a distant 
Indian campaign made small appeal to the quiet citizens 
of a comfortable eastern community. Some of the rank 
and file were drawn from the dregs of the people; others 
were men of hard courage who preferred the army to 
the monotony of a placid existence in the East. Some 
were toughened veterans; others were raw recruits; and 
the job of handling such an army was not child’s play. 
Of St. Clair’s army it was said, ‘‘the militia appear to 
have been composed chiefly of substitutes, and totally un- 
governable, and regardless of military duty or subordina- 
tion.”*? Judge Symmes wrote scathingly that “these 
men who are to be purchased from the prisons wheel- 
barrows and brothels of the nation at two dollars per 
month, will never answer our purpose for fighting of 
Indians.”** Stealing and drunkenness were common 
offenses, and difficult to correct; as Colonel Hamtramck 
wrote General Wayne, “The economic allowance of one 
hundred lashes, allowed by government, does not appear 

"Craig, History of Pittsburgh, 195, 200-2. Early descriptions of 
Pittsburgh are given in ibid., 177-92 passim. 

* “Report of a special Committee of the House of Representatives 
on the Failure of the Expedition against the Indians,” March 27, 
1792, St. Clair Papers, 2:298. 


* Symmes to Boudinot, January 12, 1792, in Ohio Historical and 
Philosophical Society, Quarterly Publications, 5:no.3:95-96. 
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a sufficient inducement for a rascal to act the part of 
an honest man.’’4 

The first winter of Harrison’s military training was 
severe. Wilkinson was in command of the army, for 
General St. Clair set out for Philadelphia in December 
in order to give his version of the causes for the failure 
of the expedition he had led to defeat. There were barely 
enough men left in the army in the West to garrison 
the outposts; and much of the duty was difficult.22 In 
January, 1792 Harrison had a slight taste of the hard- 
ships of campaigning. General Wilkinson organized an 
expedition of regulars and volunteers to march to the 
scene of St. Clair’s defeat, there to bury the dead and 
recover property that had been abandoned in the con- 
fusion of retreat. The weather was bitterly cold, and 
snow lay deep on the ground when the troops set out 
on the long and lonely march from Fort Washington. 
Harrison was among the regulars picked for this duty,” 
and although the regulars were halted at Fort Jefferson 
while the volunteers moved forward alone, the experience 
was a valuable demonstration of the difficulties attendant 
upon transporting an army through the Ohio country. 
In June, 1792 another force was sent to the same spot 
to construct an outpost. This time the regulars marched 
the whole distance, and during the construction of the 
fort, Harrison was in charge of the sentinels who were 
guarding the works.” 

On the whole it was not a merry winter. The diver- 
sions of a frontier post were limited to drinking, gam- 
bling, and cards, but according to Harrison’s own 
account, he preferred to these pleasures the perusal of 

* Detter of December 5, 1794, in American Pioneer, 2:388, re- 


printed in Michigan Historical Collections, 34:734. ; 
2 Harrison to Brooks, July 20, 1839, in Manuscripts Collection, 


New York Historical Society. 
% McBride, James, Pioneer Biography; Butler County, Ohio, 1:30- 


33 (Cincinnati, 1869). 
% Randall, E. O., and Ryan, D. J., History of Ohio, 2:538 (New 


York, 1912). 
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Cicero’s Orations, Blair’s Sermons, and works on mili- 
tary tactics. He was very unpopular, for the other of- 
ficers bitterly resented the fact that he had received his 
appointment through influence and had not served the 
customary apprenticeship as a cadet.”® Aside from this 
resentment, however, such a weakly, studious young man 
as Harrison declared himself to have been would scarcely 
have been popular; nor would he have found the society 
at Fort Washington a congenial milieu. 

Throughout the winter the government had been in a 
quandary. On the one hand, it was necessary that the 
northwestern frontiers should be protected. Even the 
western counties of Pennsylvania and Virginia were in 
a state of terror. ‘At present,” reads the memorial of 
the inhabitants of Pittsburgh to Governor Mifflin, “we 
have neither garrison, arms, nor ammunition, to defend 
the place. If the enemy should be disposed to pursue 
the blow they have given, which it is morally certain they 
will, they would, in our situation, find it easy to destroy 
us; and, should this country be lost, the whole country 
is open to them, and must be abandoned.” In the 
Northwest the apprehension prevailed that the govern- 
ment would desert the people and leave them to their fate. 
“T sometimes fear,” wrote John Cleves Symmes to Elias 
Boudinot, his old friend and associate in the Miami specu- 
lation, “that the Indians are not more reluctant to peace, 
than the United States will be to a continuance of an 
active war with them. Such sums of money have been 
thrown away for two succeeding campaigns and nothing 
effected, but on every account we are worse of[f] than 

“Harrison to Brooks, July 20, 1839, in Manuscripts Collection, 
New York Historical Society. Probably Harrison’s presentation of 
1889 was colored by the passage of time and the political neces- 
sities of 1839. See chapter 1, note 58, and below, note 67, for an 
estimate of this letter. For an account of the life led by the army 
at Fort Washington, see Burnet, Notes on North-Western Terri- 
tory, 36-37, and Symmes to Boudinot, Ohio Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society, Publications, 5:no.3:97. 

* American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1:215. 
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when we began. I tremble lest Congress should deter- 
mine that defence of the western country costs the na- 
tion more than it is at all worth to them, and leave us to 
our own defence in the best manner we can make it.’’?° 

In truth Symmes’s fears were well founded. Wash- 
ington’s first term as president was crowded with the 
problems attendant upon the establishment of the new 
government, and the Federalist leaders wished to avoid 
the further complication of a general Indian war. The 
conduct of Harmar’s and St. Clair’s campaigns had not 
brought any laurels to the administration, and its politi- 
cal opponents were quick to take advantage of the fact. 
Furthermore, the important northwestern forts had 
not yet been surrendered by the British, and it was gen- 
erally believed that the Indians were encouraged and sup- 
ported by British officers and traders. For this reason 
it was feared that should a war take place against the 
northwestern Indians, the United States might be in- 
volved in some manner with the British.** 

In this impasse a dual policy was adopted. Measures 
for preparedness were taken. In March, 1792 Congress 
provided for the reorganization of the army and its 
increase to 5,414 men. In April, Washington forced St. 
Clair to resign his commission, and “Mad Anthony” 
Wayne of Revolutionary fame was selected to fill the 
post of commander in chief of the new army. It was 
intended that he should proceed at once to the West to 
train and equip his forces, so that if a war should come, 
it might be a victorious and not a disastrous one. 

At the same time President Washington and Secretary 
of War Knox tried to effect a peaceful solution of the 
Indian difficulties. Two agencies were employed by the 
government. The first of these was a special mission of 


* Ohio Historical and Philosophical Society, Publications, 5: 
no.3 :98. 

1 Knox to St. Clair, July 14, 1791, in Canadian Archives, Report, 
1891, State Papers, Lower Canada, Calendar, Q-58-1, p. 3; same 
to same, March 21, 1792, in ibid., Q-59-1-Q-59-2, p. 12. 
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United States commissioners organized in the spring of 
1792 and sent to the northwestern Indians. Orders were 
sent General Wilkinson in accordance with which he 
issued a proclamation on April 3 forbidding hostilities 
until the outcome of the peace commission should be 
known.?2. It was not very successful. Colonel Alexander 
Trueman, of the First United States Infantry, a member 
of the mission, was killed by some young warriors while 
on his way to the Indian tribes.** Brigadier General 
Rufus Putnam, to whom the general supervision of the 
mission had been committed, succeeded only in negotiat- 
ing a treaty by which certain tribes promised to attend 
a general peace conference the following spring.** 

The second means employed by the United States to 
effect peace was the mediation of the friendly Indians. 
A deputation of the Five Nations was invited to Phila- 
delphia in March, 1792, and their good offices with the 
hostile Indians solicited.** The result of their mission 
was similar to that of General Putnam’s. The hostile 
tribes received their message, but would only agree to 
attend a general council at the Miami Rapids ‘‘the next 
spring or at the time the leaves are fully out.’’** — 

High hopes were nevertheless entertained for a suc- 
cessful conclusion of the peace negotiations. In the 
spring of 1793 a special mission was sent by Washing- 
ton to meet the Indians in general council at the Miami 
Rapids. Hostilities were forbidden by the general com- 
manding in the West, while the commissioners ap- 
proached the Indians to urge peaceful outcome of the 
difficulty that confronted them.** Actually their task 
was hopeless. By their instructions they were bound to 
uphold the boundary line established at Fort McIntosh 

“Wilkinson to commanding officers of the Kentucky Militia, 
Canadian Archives, Report, 1891, State Papers, Lower Canada, 
Calendar, Q-59-1-Q-59-2, p. 13. 

* American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1:287. 


“For a history of the mission, see ibid., 229-30, 233, 319-20. 
* Ibid, 229. ** Tbid., 324. 


* See instructions to the commissioners, in ibid., 340-42. 
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in 1785, and reaffirmed at Fort Harmar in 1789. On 
the other hand, despite the advice of Joseph Brant and 
the Six Nations, the northwestern tribes had determined 
to make the Ohio River the northern boundary of the 
white man’s land.** Since these overtures toward peace 
failed, the negotiations terminated unsuccessfully; and 
on August 23 the commissioners sent off expresses to 
Wayne to inform him of the futility of the long negotia- 
tions.*® At last he was free to take the offensive. 

General Wayne had not been wasting the sixteen 
months which had been devoted to these attempts to 
secure peace. He had taken up his duties in May, 1792, 
and had arrived in Pittsburgh the succeeding July. The 
training of the troops, many of whom were totally lack- 
ing in discipline of any kind, was begun at once. In 
August, William Henry Harrison was sent from Fort 
Washington to Pittsburgh where he put up temporarily 
at Mr. Tannehill’s tavern on Water Street.*°? Wayne, 
pursuant to Secretary Knox’s plan, was busy reorganiz- 
ing the variegated assortment of men into an American 
Legion made up of four sub-legions. Harrison had been 
promoted to a lieutenancy during the preceding June, 
and in September was ordered to serve in Captain Bal- 
lard Smith’s company of the First Sub-Legion.*t This 
was a lucky assignment for Harrison. Scarcely a month 
later Captain Smith became embroiled in a drunken riot 
that arose with regard to his sergeant’s wife. The pub- 

* McKee to Simcoe, August 22, 1793; Simcoe to Hammond, Sep- 
tember 8, 1798; Brant to Chew, September 26, 1793, in Canadian 
Archives, Report, 1891, State Papers, Lower Canada, Calendar, 
Q-66, pp. 54-66. 

» American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1:359. 

*° Memoirs of Benjamin Van Cleve (Ohio Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society, Publications, 17:no.1:39, Cincinnati, 1922); 
Craig, History of Pittsburgh, 267. 

“ See “Wayne’s Orderly Book,” Michigan Historical Collections, 
34:381, for an order assigning “Ensign Wm. H. Harrison” to duty 
in Captain Ballard Smith’s company. According to Heitman, how- 
ever, Harrison was promoted to a lieutenancy in June, 1792. His- 
torical Register, 1:505. 
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licity of the affair made it necessary that Captain Smith 
be temporarily removed from command, and Lieutenant 
Harrison was ordered to fill his superior’s place.** 

Throughout the autumn of 1792 Wayne’s forces re- 
mained at Pittsburgh, drilling, maneuvering, practising 
with the rifle, and emulating their enemies by practice 
with the tomahawk and scalping knife. In December 
they moved to Legionville, about twenty-two miles below 
Pittsburgh,*? and the following spring went down the 
Ohio to Fort Washington, arriving on May 5. There the 
site known as “Hobson’s Choice” was picked for an en- 
campment, and there Wayne remained until the outcome 
of the peace mission should be determined. From Sec- 
retary Knox he received numerous letters directing him 
to push on the work of supplying the army and to pre- 
pare for a vigorous offensive, even though he must tem- 
porarily abstain from hostilities.“4 During this time 
young Harrison was picked to serve as aide-de-camp 
to Wayne,* so that throughout the actual campaign he 
was close to the general and had a valuable opportunity 
to learn Wayne’s military principles and methods. 

In September, 1793 Wayne was at last free to carry out 
his plans. The general plan of his campaign was the 
same as that of General St. Clair—to strike at the heart 
of the trouble by attacking the Miami towns. On Sep- 
tember 12 Wayne wrote Major General Charles Scott, of 
the Kentucky volunteers, directing him to join the regu- 
lar army at Fort Jefferson*® with his two brigades, 

““Wayne’s Orderly Book,” Michigan Historical Collections, 
84:396-97. 

“Will to Williams, May 25, 1842, in American Pioneer, 1:295, 
reprinted in Michigan Historical Collections, 34:502; Craig, History 
of Pittsburgh, 202-8. 

“See extracts from Instructions to Wayne, April 20, May 17, 


July 20, August 18, 1798, War Department, Miscellaneous Files, 
no. 93:10-12. 


“ Harrison to Harper, May 26, 1798, in Pickering Papers, 22:179, 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 
“War Department, Miscellaneous Files, no.16:1. 
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which totaled about five hundred men. Delays arose, 
however, and not until late in October, when Wayne was 
encamped on the southwest branch of the Miami 
River, did Scott join him.‘? This delay, coupled with 
a shortness of provisions, evidently decided Wayne 
against an autumn campaign. Early in November the 
Kentucky volunteers returned to Fort Washington and 
thence to their homes,*® while Wayne went into winter 
quarters in the encampment on the Miami, later known 
as Fort Greenville.*® 

In December Harrison voluntarily and gallantly ac- 
companied Wayne with a detachment to the scene of St. 
Clair’s disaster ; and there the permanent stockade known 
as Fort Recovery was built.°° Throughout the spring of 
1794 the army remained at the Greenville encampment 
marking time until Wayne judged an advance advisable. 
In June he was again joined by General Scott and the 
Kentucky volunteers. On June 30, and again on July 1, 
Fort Recovery was attacked by the Indians but was suc- 
cessfully defended. By midsummer General Wayne 
decided to force an engagement. On July 28, the army 
left Greenville and started on the long march to the 
Rapids of the Miami of the Lakes (the present Maumee 
River). The road had to be cut and swamps bridged; 
there was little water fit to drink; the mosquitoes were 
troublesome, and the weather hot and humid. Never- 
theless, the army toiled on and the men were much 
cheered when they arrived at the Indian towns on the 

“* Wayne to the secretary of war, October 23, 1793, in American 
State Papers, Indian A ffairs, 1:361. 

* War Department, Miscellaneous Files, no.16:6-8. 

““<Wayne’s Orderly Book,” Michigan Historical Colleotions, 
34:501. 

© Will to Williams, in American Pioneer, 1:295, reprinted in 
Michigan Historical Collections, 84:502-8; Burr, Samuel J., The 
Life and Times of William Henry Harrison, 44-45 (New York and 
Philadelphia, 1840). Burr says that the expedition to the site of 
Fort Recovery was under the command of a Major Burbeck, but 
Will states that Wayne led the expedition. 
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“Oglaize,” which Wayne described as the “Grand Em- 
porium of the hostile Indians of the West.” These towns 
destroyed and the fair fields of corn cut down, the army 
advanced to the Miami Rapids.*! Here, on August 20, 
1794, only half a mile from a newly- erected British fort, 
the whole force of the warriors of the Indian confederacy 
threw themselves upon Wayne’s army as it advanced 
toward the Indian encampment. From the fact that the 
fighting occurred in woods thick with uprooted trees, the 
engagement is known as the Battle of Fallen Timbers. 
Despite the large number of Indians engaged, Wayne’s 
force was decisively victorious. In this battle Harrison 
distinguished himself, and earned Wayne’s commenda- 
tion. In his report to the secretary of war, after prais- 
ing the conduct of James Wilkinson and John Ham- 
tramck, the commandants of the two wings of the army, 
Wayne said: “To those I must add the names of my 
faithful and gallant Aids-de-camp, Captains De Butt and 
T. Lewis, and Lieutenant Harrison, who, with the Adju- 
tant General, Major Mills, rendered the most essential 
service by communicating my orders in every direction, 
and by their conduct and bravery exciting the troops to 
press for victory.’ 

It was fortunate that the Battle of Fallen Timbers had 
shattered the Indian confederacy, for Wayne’s forces 
were much depleted during his slow return to Greenville. 
Provisions were low, the weather was bad, and sickness 
spread among the troops. In the early part of October, 
General Scott’s volunteers, who had enlisted for four 
months only, mutinied and were sent on to Greenville to 
be dismissed from the army, “they being of no further 

“American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1:490; See “Wayne’s 
Orderly Book,” Michigan Historical Collections, 34:508-89 passim, 
and extracts from “A Journal of Wayne’s Campaign,” kept by 
Lieutenant John Boyer, ibid., 589-46 passim, for an account of the 
training of the troops and the march to the Miami Rapids. 


” This letter is printed in American State Papers, Indian A ffatrs, 
1:491, 
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service therein.”°? On November 2, 1794 Wayne reached 
Greenville; he remained there during the peace pre- 
liminaries and the final negotiations. In January, 1795 an 
armistice was concluded with the Chippewa, Potawatomi, 
Sauk and Miami Indians, and in the succeeding June the 
northwestern tribes arrived to make peace." 

The Treaty of Greenville was of decisive importance. 
The Wyandot, the Delawares, the Shawnee, the Miami, 
the Eel River and Wea Indians, the Kickapoo, Pianka- 
shaw, and Kaskaskia all gathered at Greenville. As aide- 
de-camp, Harrison of course attended the long sessions 
and observed the methods used by Wayne in dealing 
with the Indians. The whole ceremonial of an Indian 
conference, the flowery language used to match the 
Indians’ poetic expressions, the exchange of belts of 
wampum, the smoking of the calumets, the long talks 
and “little drinks,” were excellent preparation for Harri- 
son’s later duties. The treaty which was finally signed 
on August 3, 1795, confirmed the white man’s triumph 
- and the defeat of the Indian confederacy. A great tract 
of land was marked off north of the Ohio and ceded to 
the whites.*> For a time the Indians abandoned their 
dream of the Ohio River as the boundary, and peace 
seemed to be secured. “We have made peace with the 
United States as long as water runs,” hopefully wrote 
the aged Cornplanter to Major Craig at Pittsburgh. But 
time was to show that even the line marked by the Treaty 
of Greenville was to content but temporarily the white 
man’s hunger for land in the West, and that another In- 
dian confederacy was to rise in a last desperate effort 
to defend the Indian’s hunting ground. 

Shortly after the conclusion of the Greenville treaty, 

® Boyer, “Journal of Wayne’s Campaign,” Michigan Historical 
Collections, 34:558. 

“ Wayne to Knox, January 24, 1795, in American State Papers, 
Indian Affairs, 1:559-60. 

% The treaty is printed in ibid., 562-63, and in Kappler, Charles 
J. (ed.), Indian Affairs. Laws and Treaties, 2:39-45 (Washington, 
1904). 
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Harrison returned to Fort Washington and was detailed 
- for duty at a blockhouse at North Bend, a settlement on 
the Ohio some fourteen miles below Cincinnati. At North 
Bend lived Judge John Cleves Symmes, one of the largest 
land speculators in the Northwest Territory, and organ- 
izer, in 1787, of the company which bought the tract 
known as the Miami Purchase.** He had recently built 
a large house at North Bend and entertained in a hospit- 
able style that drew many friends and acquaintances. 

With Judge Symmes’s family, Harrison was on terms 
of intimacy.*? He had met Anna, Judge Symmes’s 
daughter, at the home of her sister, Mrs. Peyton Short, 
on a trip to Lexington, Kentucky, where Carter Henry 
Harrison, of “Clifton,” a cousin of the young soldier, had 
recently taken up his residence. It is probable that the 
Harrisons and Shorts were old friends in Virginia, for 
Peyton Short’s father had lived at “Spring Garden” in 
Surry County.®® In any case, young Harrison fell in love 
with Anna, and a romantic courtship followed. Judge 
Symmes gave his consent to the engagement, so one story 
goes, but after hearing slanderous rumors about Harri- 
son promptly broke it off; whereupon, like a young 
Lochinvar, Harrison appeared at the Symmes’s house 
early on the morning of November 25, 1795, while Judge 
Symmes was in Cincinnati, and forthwith married the 
young lady. The story is that Harrison did not encounter 
Judge Symmes until some weeks later when they met at 
a dinner given by General Wilkinson at Fort Washington. 
When Symmes inquired sardonically how Harrison ex- 
pected to support Anna, the young man replied with a 
flourish, “By my sword and my own right arm.” This 
lively answer pleased the judge, and a reconciliation fol- 
lowed. The tale has a certain apocryphal flavor, nor 

**Ohio Historical and Philosophical Society, Publications, 4:no.1: 
6,n.1. 

*“Lossing, Benson J., The Pictorial Field-Book of the War of 
1812, 571-73 (New York, 1869). 


*See Ohio Historical and Philosophical Society, Publications, 
5:no.1:8-4, for a sketch of Peyton Short. 
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does it agree with the account of Harrison’s marriage 
given by his granddaughter, who states that Judge 
Symmes had consented to the match, though sufficiently 
displeased by it to absent himself from the wedding. 

In August of the following year, 1796, Harrison was 
placed in charge of Fort Washington, succeeding Captain 
Jonathan Peirce, who had commanded the fort for several 
years.®° The number of men in the garrison totaled only 
seventy at this date,*t and the duties were scarcely ex- 
citing enough to occupy an energetic nature for very long. 
Although in May, 1797 Harrison was advanced to the 
rank of captain,® he was becoming dissatisfied with army 
life. Indian troubles had been allayed for a time by 
Wayne’s victory and the Treaty of Greenville; and the 
opportunities for distinction in the army were few. 
Whether this be the reason or not, Harrison sent in his 
resignation during the following year; it was accepted 
June 1, 1798. 

In anticipation of the acceptance of his resignation, 
Harrison began to look around for some other occupation. 
During the preceding summer, Harrison, together with 
James Smith, of Cincinnati, had purchased a large dis- 
tillery on Deer Creek for six hundred dollars. But since 
neither Smith nor Harrison could spend their time on the 
actual management of the business, they had procured 
another man to run it for them.® Although Harrison 
continued his interest in the distillery for some years," 
he evidently regarded it as a speculation merely, and 

®Lossing, Pictorial Field-Book of the War of 1812, 572-73; 
Esarey, Logan (ed.), Governors Messages and Letters. Messages 
and Letters of William Henry Harrison, 1:7-8 (Indiana Historical 
Collections, vol. 7, Indianapolis, 1922). 

® War Department, Miscellaneous Files, Bundle 2495, marked 
“Ohio.” . 

@ Tbid. 

® Heitman, Historical Register, 1:505. 

® Ohio Historical and Philosophical Society, Publications, 2:no.3: 
100,n.5, summary of a letter from James Smith to James Findlay, 
in the society’s collection of Findlay Papers. 

“ Harrison to Findlay, July 18, 1800, in zbid. 
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wished some other occupation. In accordance with the 
family tradition, he turned to politics. At this time the 
office of secretary of the Northwest Territory. chanced 
to be vacant, and for that position Harrison decided to 
apply. To this end, in the following letter he sought the 
good offices of an old friend, Robert Goodloe Harper, 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means and 
Federalist leader in Congress.®° 
ForT WASHINGTON 
May 26, 1798 
DEAR SIR 
I am by no means certain of the propriety of the re- 
quest which I am going to make to you—but as I think 
I have formed a very just opinion of the liberality of 
your Heart I am sure be it proper or otherwise that it 
will meet with a candid and generous reception. I shall 
therefore waive all further apology and proceed immedi- 
ately to the subject of my request. Intelligence has just 
reached us of the appointment of Colo. [Winthrop] Sar- 
gent to the Government of the Territory on the Missis- 
sippi—the Colonel has declared his intention of accepting 
the proffered Honor which will of course make a vacancy 
in the Secretaryship of the Territory—to obtain this is 
the object of my wishes—& I am convinced that your 
influence would ensure me success—I consider myself 
not altogether void of a claim to the favor of the Govern- 
ment. I have been seven years a soldier, during which 
period my exertions to render service to my country have 
been unceasing, how far I have succeeded, it is not for 
me to determine but I can with truth assert that I have 
in no small degree enjoyed the confidence and friend- 
ship of all three Commanders in Chief and almost of all 
my superior officers. In the summer of 1793 I was taken 
(a young lieutenant) from the line of the army to fill the 
by no means unimportant office of aid de camp to the com- 
mander in chief, which I held until the Death of Genl. 


“See Sommerville, Charles W., Life of Robert Goodloe Harper, 
8-10 (Washington, 1899) for an estimate of Harper’s position. 
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Wayne in December 1796. That I discharged my duty to 
the satisfaction of the General the whole army will testify 
as well as sundry letters written in my favor to the Secre- 
tary of War and now on the files of the office of that 
department—General Wilkinson has also done me the 
Honour to mention me in favorable terms to the Presi- 
dent. My friend Colo. Neville (who was here a few 
days ago) informed me that he had engaged Mr. [James] 
Ross of the Senate in my interest—and that yourself and 
General [Daniel] Morgan of the lower House had prom- 
ised your assistance—I mention these Gentlemen because 
you may perhaps think it proper to make an application 
for me in concert. 

I take this interference of Genl. Morgan very kind as 
I have not the honor of a personal acquaintance with 
him—lI have been so long in these woods that I have 
had no opportunity of making myself known to the 
officers of Government—I have never seen either the 
President or any of his Secretarys—indeed yourself and 
my brother excepted I do not know three members of 
either House—so that I rest all my Hopes on you—for I 
know that you deservedly possess the Confidence of the 
President. 

If General Washington still filled the Presidential chair 
I believe my success would be more certain, for that great 
man has on more than one occasion done me the Honor 
to express his approbation of my services—Should Colo. 
Hamilton be in Philadelphia he will I think readily join 
you in a recommendation of me to the President—he has 
on a former occasion offered to do me a service of the 
Kind—From the manner in which I have heard my father 
speak of the President I am induced to think that there 
was an intimacy between them—this circumstance to- 
gether with the knowledge which the President possesses 
of his services and sacrifices of property during the 
Revolution will I should suppose make in my favor. 

Permit me my dear sir before I close this letter to 
congratulate you on the great brilliancy of your political 
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career, which tho’ but a few years commenced has given 
you a reputation almost unequaled in our country—that 
you may continue to receive the approbation of your fel- 
low Citizens (that you will deserve it I have no doubt) 
is the sincere wish of your friend . 

& very Humble Servt. 


WM HENRY HARRISON 


P. S. I do not know whether I have been very explicit in 
the above letter—I have been for some time extremely ill 
and am so weak that I can scarcely hold the pen— 


To the Hon’able 
ROBERT G. HARPER, Esq.** 


Evidently Harrison’s letter was sufficiently explicit 
and Harper’s intervention effective, for on July 6, 1798 
Timothy Pickering, then secretary of state, sent him a 
commission as secretary of the Territory of the North- 
west. Harrison’s later explanation of the manner in 
which he received this appointment is a little disin- 
genuous. In his autobiographical sketch written in 1839, 
Harrison wrote that he owed his appointment to Wayne’s 
recommendation. Before Wayne went to Philadelphia 
in 1795, Harrison says he informed Wayne that he wished 
to leave the army. While in Philadelphia, Wayne ob- 
tained a promise from President Washington that Harri- 
son should be appointed to the next civil office that should 
become vacant in the Northwest Territory. As no 
vacancy occurred during Washington’s administration, 
President Adams inherited the recommendation and 
therefore appointed him.*’ Undoubtedly Wayne had 
spoken of Harrison in high terms of commendation; but 
it seems probable that Harper’s influence in the Feder- 

“ Pickering Manuscripts, 22:179. This letter has not been printed 
before. 

* Harrison to Brooks, in Manuscripts Collection, New York His- 
torical Society. The letter contains several obviously inaccurate 
statements. For example, Harrison says he resigned his commis- 


sion in 1797. Webster, in his study of Harrison’s Administration 
of Indtana Territory, 184, uncritically accepts this letter. 
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alist councils was the lever that brought about his appoint- 
ment. As Harrison, when he wrote the aforementioned 
sketch, was striving to refute the charge of having once 
been a Federalist he did not care to mention his use of 
Harper’s influence. 

Harrison held the office of secretary of the Northwest 
Territory for a little over a year: since custom had fixed 
the seat of government of the territory at Cincinnati, 
Harrison continued his residence there. As secretary, it 
was his duty to keep the territorial records—the laws 
made by the governor and the judges, the decisions on 
land claims, and the returns of surveys. In addition, his 
duties included the task of keeping a careful record of all 
the governor’s transactions and presenting them to Con- 
gress for examination. In the event of the governor’s 
absence from the territory or incapacity to serve, the 
secretary acted as governor.® 

When William Henry Harrison entered upon the duties 
of his new office, the Northwest Territory was still in 
the first grade of government provided for by the Ordi- 
nance of 1787. Not a shadow of representative insti- 
tutions existed in the territory, for all the offices 
were appointive and the laws were made by the 
governor and the judges. In 1798, however, a census 
showed that the population had so increased that an ad- 
vance to the second grade of government was permis- 
sible. Proclamation to this effect was made by 
the governor, and in September, 1799 the first complete 
General Assembly, consisting of a House of Representa- 
tives elected by the freeholders, and the Legislative Coun- 
cil, appointed by the president from a list of men nomi- 
nated by the lower territorial house, met in Cincinnati. 
One of its most important tasks was the election of a 
delegate to represent the territory in Congress. For this 
office there were two candidates, Arthur St. Clair, Jr., 


® For a discussion of the duties of the secretary of the North- 
west Territory, see St. Clair to Sargent, St. Clair Papers, 2:413-17. 
© Burnet, Notes on North-Western Territory, 68-64. 
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who had been made attorney-general of the territory by 
his father, the governor, in 1798, and William Henry 
Harrison, then secretary. The election for delegate, held 
October 3, 1799, resulted in Harrison’s election by a vote 
of 11 to 10.”° f 

This election is of interest as an illustration of the 
political feeling in the territory. St. Clair was supported 
by his father’s adherents, while Harrison was elected 
through the efforts of the “Virginia group” led by Judge 
Symmes, his father-in-law; Edward Tiffin and his 
brother-in-law, Thomas Worthington; and Nathaniel 
Massie. The first group were known as the “Federalists,” 
the second group as the “Republicans.” The sharpness 
of the division between the two groups was caused by 
definite territorial questions rather than by general politi- 
cal principles, though there was some consciousness of 
differences on these broader grounds. With Massie and 
Symmes in particular, St. Clair had very concrete con- 
troversies. For over a year he had wrangled with Massie 
over the site of the county seat of Adams County. Massie 
wished to have the town of Manchester, which he had 
laid out, picked as the county seat in order to enhance 
the value of his lands. St. Clair opposed this, and when 
Massie nevertheless sought to have the courts sit at 
Manchester, St. Clair checked his attempt.71 With Judge 
Symmes, St. Clair quarreled over the fulfillment of the 
Symmes contract. In Symmes’s second land patent in 
1794 it had been stipulated that one complete township 
of the tract he acquired should be set apart for educa- 
tional purposes for the territory. This part of his con- 
tract Symmes had never fulfilled; and, when, in 1799, 
St. Clair tried to induce him to satisfy the clause, he 
continued to evade the governor’s demands.”? Naturally 
these quarrels lent considerable point to differences of 
political theory, and undoubtedly stimulated the “Vir- 

” Atwater, Caleb, A History of the State of Ohio, 168-64 (Cin- 
cinnati, 1888). 

" St. Clair Papers, 2:425-26, 428-31, 478. 

” Tbid., 448-45, 454-55, 465-68. 
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ginia group” to procure the election of Harrison, Judge 
Symmes’s young son-in-law, as delegate to Congress. At 
a latter date Harrison cited this election as a proof of the 
fact that he had always been a Republican and not a 
Federalist.7* On the whole, however, it seems that at this 
period Harrison’s politics were rather a question of ex- 
pediency than principle. It is true that in the territory 
he was supported by the anti-St. Clair group, loosely 
termed “Republicans,” but neither the manner of his 
recent appointment as secretary nor his conduct as dele- 
gate were calculated to produce the impression that he 
entertained any violent anti-Federalist propensities. 

In the fall of 1799, accompanied by. his wife, Harrison 
set out for Philadelphia. The trip was a tedious one, 
but the anticipation of a gay winter in the capital prob- 
ably compensated somewhat for the discomforts of the 
journey. Early in December Harrison made his appear- 
ance in the House of Representatives ;7* among the dis- 
tinguished members that year were the Federalists 
Robert Goodloe Harper, John Marshall, and Harrison 
Gray Otis, and the Republicans Albert Gallatin, and John 
Randolph, of Roanoke. A cordial reception was given the 
young delegate from the West, for his father’s name was 
a passport that served him well, and he was, in addition, 
sponsored by Robert Goodloe Harper.** Moreover, as 
the first delegate from a territory, Harrison occupied 
a position of some prominence in the House, and served 
on several committees of importance. He was a faith- 
ful attendant at the sessions and brought to his work the 
zeal of a beginner in the political field, so that this por- 
tion of his career is by no means devoid of interest. 

Harrison’s most noteworthy work was in connection 
with the subject of public lands. During the first years 
of the government’s organization the sale of all public 

** Harrison to Lyon, June 1, 1840, printed in Washington Globe, 
July 9, 1840. 

% Annals, 6 Congress, 1 session, col. 197. 

*Ibid., col. 199. Harper wished to extend to Harrison the full 
privileges of a member, including the franking right. 
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lands had taken place in Philadelphia. This proved irk- 
some to the settlers in the West, and a revision of the 
regulations was demanded. In 1796, through the efforts 
of Albert Gallatin, the first great land law was passed. 
This law provided for the disposal of land in the North- 
west Territory on the basis of the township system. The 
land was to be surveyed in tracts or townships 6 miles 
square; one half of the total area was to be sold in 
quarter townships 3 miles square, and the rest divided 
into sections of 640 acres each. Land offices were to be 
opened at Pittsburgh, the gateway to the West, and at 
Cincinnati, a conveniently located village. Two dollars 
an acre was fixed as the minimum price, and the pur- 
chase payments had to be completed within a year. This 
law marked an advance for the settlers but did not satisfy 
their demands, and further changes were asked so that 
the land might be made more available for the poor man. 
In 1798 the subject of a revision of the law of 1796 was 
agitated, but on Gallatin’s recommendation the subject 
was postponed.”é 

There the matter stood when Harrison entered Con- 
gress as a delegate from the Northwest Territory. That 
he should be deeply interested in the question was to 
be expected, and early in the session he initiated a discus- 
sion of the public lands. On December 24 he proposed 
the appointment of a committee to inquire into the re- 
vision of the laws governing the sale of lands in the 
territory north of the Ohio. A committee was promptly 
named, and to Harrison was accorded the honor of the 
chairmanship.”7 Almost two months elapsed before his 
report was ready. On February 18, 1800 he presented 
to the House a series of resolutions that contained his 
recommendation.’® 


“Treat, Payson J., The National Land System, 1 785-1820, 
84-86, 93 (New York, 1910) ; American State Papers, Public Lands, 
1:74-83 passim. 

™ Annals, 6 Congress, 1 session, cols. 209-10. 

8 Tbid., col. 527. 
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Harrison’s report suggested some of the most vital 
changes that were embodied in the Land Act of 1800, 
although some differences may be descried between his 
proposals and the law in its final form. The report was 
framed to satisfy the settlers’ most urgent demands. It 
recommended, in the first place, that the land should be 
offered for sale in smaller tracts, by dividing into half 
sections of 320 acres the quarter townships and tracts 
one mile square named in the act of 1796, so that the 
settler might more easily acquire a farm. Second, the 
report recommended that land sales should be held each 
year at Pittsburgh, Marietta, Chillicothe, and Cincinnati, 
and that one or more land offices should be established 
in the Northwest Territory. Harrison suggested in ad- 
dition, that the time allowed for full payment on lands 
should be extended to four years.”® On March 14 a bill 
embodying the report was presented in the House and 
debated intermittently through the month. Sent to the 
Senate on April 2, it was there somewhat changed, and 
did not become a law until May 10.°*° 

The land law provided for the sale, in half sections, of 
one half the land west of the Muskingum and above the 
mouth of the Kentucky River. The land lying east of 
the Muskingum was to be sold as formerly in tracts of 
640 acres. The auction system with a minimum price 
of two dollars an acre was retained; public sales were 
to be held at Cincinnati, Chillicothe, and Marietta in 
succession. Certain valuable features had been added to 
the bill. Land offices at these aforementioned towns and 
at Steubenville were empowered to offer the land at 
private sale, following the close of the public sale, thus 
facilitating the sale to settlers. An elaborate scheme of 
credit payments was provided in order to aid the poorer 
settlers and, to insure accuracy in land entries, the new 

*® See ibid., cols. 537-38 for the resolutions. 

* For the passage of the bill by the House, see 7bid., cols. 625, 
650-52, 681, 683, 691. For the history of the bill in the Senate, see 
ibid., cols. 149-50, 165, 167, 168, 173, 174. For the terms of the act, 
see ibid., cols. 1515-22. 
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office of register was created.*! Harrison’s part in draft- 
ing and securing the passage of this act, one of the most 
important in the early development of the system of land 
sales, constituted a very real service to the whole North- 
west. How much aid Albert Gallatin furnished cannot 
be determined. It is known that Gallatin served on 
various select land committees with Harrison, and it 
seems probable that the older man made valuable sug- 
gestions. There is no doubt, however, that much of the 
credit belongs to Harrison. 

Harrison’s Committee on Public Lands not only pro- 
cured the passage of the Land Act of 1800, but also served 
as a clearing house for all petitions and special measures 
relating to lands in the Northwest. Harrison was kept 
busy receiving memorials and preparing bills on such 
varied subjects as the lease of the salt marshes of the 
Northwest, and the confirmation of the land titles of the 
early settlers of Vincennes, a matter that long troubled 
Congress.*? 

To this committee were referred also all the petitions 
from settlers who had purchased lands from Judge 
Symmes and whose titles were called into question.** 
Harrison had received specific instructions from the 
legislature of the Northwest Territory to secure from 
Congress an act conveying to the legislature in trust the 
equivalent of the promised “college” township owed the 
territory by Judge Symmes. Failing to secure such an 
act, Harrison was directed to use all legal measures to 
force Judge Symmes to keep his trust.s* From the 


“Sato, Shosuke, History of the Land Question in the United 
States, 143 (Johns Hopkins University Studies, 4:nos.7-9), refers 
incorrectly to the office of Register and Receiver. 

“ Annals, 6 Congress, 1 session, cols. 509-10, 529 ff., 540 ff., 660 ff. 

“ [bid., cols. 876, 426, 528. For a review of the claims against 
Symmes, see St. Clair Papers, 2:445, 472-78. See also the “James 
McBride Manuscripts, Selections relating to the Miami Univer- 
sity,” Ohio Historical and Philosophical Society, Publications, 
4:no.1:1-15, 45-79 passim. 

* Thid., 4:no.2:62-68. 
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language of these instructions and the tone of a memorial 
bearing on the Symmes lands sent to Congress by the 
legislature, it is evident that the legislature intended 
Harrison to exert every effort to obtain an adjustment 
of the controversies over the Symmes lands. And it 
cannot be said that the young delegate justified St. Clair’s 
prediction that if measures touching the Symmes lands 
were proposed, Harrison would throw cold water on 
them.®* On the other hand, he actually accomplished 
very little. Not until April 16 was a bill reported from 
the Committee on Public Lands dealing with the delicate 
and complex subject. Although the bill passed the House 
on April 28, it was shelved in the Senate until the suc- 
ceeding session.*® Possibly the bill would have failed 
even if it had been presented earlier in the session. But 
this lies in the realm of conjecture. The fact remains 
that having failed to secure the desired act, Harrison 
certainly made no efforts to carry out the second part of 
the legislature’s instructions and institute legal pro- 
ceedings against Symmes. 

Besides the measures relating to the land laws of the 
Northwest, Harrison devoted a great deal of time and 
energy to the passage of an act for the political division 
of the territory. Stretching as it did from the borders 
of Pennsylvania to the waters of the Mississippi, the 
Northwest Territory had become quite unwieldy. As 
the population increased, the need of more executive 
officers became apparent. Furthermore, the courts were 
widely scattered and infrequently held, so that in the 
“Tllinois country” only one court having cognizance of 
crimes was held in five years. Officers to enforce laws 
and judges to try cases arising under such laws as were 

8 St, Clair to Ross, St. Clair Papers, 2:480. 

* Annals, 6 Congress, 1 session, cols. 180, 669, 688. In a letter 
of February 13, 1800 from Symmes to Jonathan Dayton, Symmes 
stated that he would not write Harrison on the subject of the “col- 
lege township” lest he (Harrison) should “feel himself in a delicate 
situation.” Bond, Beverley W., Jr. (ed.), The Correspondence of 
John Cleves Symmes, 187 (New York, 1926). 
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enforced were few in number. So it was generally con- 
ceded that a division of some sort was needed.*” 

During the fall of 1799 considerable feeling had arisen 
over the location of the dividing line between the pro- 
posed eastern and western districts. Governor St. Clair 
was willing that the territory should be divided in order 
that it should not be able to advance to statehood.** He, 
therefore, desired the dividing line to be run in such 
a manner that both the subdivisions would remain for 
some years in the territorial stage. Should the eastern 
division be made so large that its population would 
justify an advance to statehood, Governor St. Clair feared 
that his opponents, the “Virginia group,” would control 
the political situation. Incidentally, he was probably 
astute enough to realize that the rise of the “Virginia 
group” to a position of influence would mean his own 
political downfall. 

On the other hand, the “Virginia group” were evidently 
determined upon a division that would accomplish two 
objects.° First, the dividing line must be placed far 
enough to the west so that the eastern division would 
include a population sufficient to warrant an early 
advance to statehood. This might be expected in time to 
shake political plums into the hands of Massie, Worthing- 
ton, and Tiffin, the prime movers of division. Second, 
the “Virginia group” desired a division that would make 
Chillicothe, the town in which Massie was interested, the 
logical choice for the seat of the new government. By 
a provision of the Northwest Ordinance the Great Miami 
River had been designated as an eventual line of divi- 
sion; as this would secure the wishes of the “Virginia 
group,” they supported this line. To insure the success 
of their plan, Thomas Worthington left the territory in 

* Annals, 6 Congress, 1 session, cols. 1820-21. See also Alvord, 
ae W., The Illinois Country, 1678-1818, 403-7 (Springfield, 

*® St. Clair Papers, 2:481-83. 


” Massie, Life of Nathaniel Massie, 78; Worthington to Massie, 
December 27, 1799, in ibid., 154. 
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December, and traveled to Philadelphia to exert his in- 
fluence with the members of Congress.°° 

Harrison at first proposed only a revision of the 
judicial establishment of the Northwest Territory. On 
December 6 he asked that a committee be appointed to 
investigate this matter. Four days later, pursuant to 
this resolution, a committee was appointed with Harri- 
son as chairman.*t On January 3, 1800 Harrison pre- 
sented a bill for the reform of the superior courts of the 
Northwest Territory. This bill was debated intermit- 
tently throughout the rest of the month.® 

Meanwhile, Harrison had decided to ask for the with- 
drawal of this bill, and the substitution of a bill for the 
division of the territory at the line of the mouth of the 
Great Miami River. Evidently this decision was due 
to suggestions made by members of the “Virginia group.” 
On January 17, 1800 Harrison wrote Nathaniel Massie 
as follows, “I do not know but I shall move in a day or 
two to have it [the bill aforementioned] recommitted 
to a select committee to consider the propriety of erect- 
ing that portion of our Territory which lies below the 
line to be drawn from the mouth of the Great Miami 
north into a separate government. This Vanderburgh 
informs me will be very agreeable to the people below 
& can do no injury to those above but on the contrary 
will be an advantage.’’®? 

Accordingly, on January 30 it was ordered that the bill 
for the reform of the courts of the Northwest Territory 
should be sent back to the committee and that the com- 
mittee should report on the expediency of dividing the 
territory, provided that the line of division commence at 
the mouth of the Great Miami River and run north to 
Canada.** For two months the bill remained in com- 


*° Tbid.; see also St. Clair Papers, 2:483. 

4 Annals, 6 Congress, 1 session, cols. 193, 198. 
"2 Tbid., cols. 245, 246, 374. 

® Massie, Life of Nathaniel Massie, 156. 

* Annals, 6 Congress, 1 session, col. 507. 
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mittee, while each side sought to have the terms they 
desired incorporated in the bill. On February 17 Gov- 
ernor St. Clair wrote to Harrison proposing a division 
of the territory into three parts, and suggesting that 
Cincinnati be made the capital of the proposed center 
_ division.*° This was a clever stroke, for by this means 
St. Clair evidently hoped to cause division between Judge 
Symmes and the Cincinnati interests on the one hand 
and Nathaniel Massie and the Chillicothe investors and 
speculators on the other. At the same time St. Clair 
wrote Timothy Pickering, secretary of state, intimating 
that he desired such a division in order to prevent the 
eastern section from advancing to statehood and thus 
falling into the hands of the “Republicans.”** Pickering 
incautiously showed this letter to Harrison, who had 
created the impression in Philadelphia of hearty devo- 
tion to the Federalist administration.** Harrison in turn 
showed the letter to Thomas Worthington who was then 
in Philadelphia. Probably this transaction did not affect 
the passage of the division bill very much, but it throws 
light upon the game of politics as it was then played. 

On March 81 the bill providing for division at the Great 
Miami line passed the House and was sent to the Senate. 
Here the bill encountered a sturdy opposition led by St. 
Clair’s staunch friends, James Ross and John Brown.* 
As a member of the House remarked, the opposition suc- 
ceeded in substituting a totally new bill. This substi- 
tute bill, however, proposed a line to be drawn further 
west, from a point opposite the mouth of the Kentucky 
River to Fort Recovery and thence north to Canada. 
After conferences and debates a compromise bill was 

* St. Clair Papers, 2:489-91; Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 
1:11-12, publishes this letter in incomplete form. 

° St. Clair Papers, 2:570. 

" Ibid., and Wau to Findlay, January 11, 1800, in Ohio, Historical 
and Philosophical Society, Publications, 2:n0.3:99. 

* Annals, 6 Congress, 1 session; cols. 148 ff. 


“ Ibid., col. 648; see also Senate Files, “Bill for division of the 
Northwest Territory,” sec. 1. 
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accepted by both houses whereby the line proposed by the 
Senate was accepted; but it was stipulated that when the 
eastern division became a state, a line running due north 
from the mouth of the Great Miami should be the perma- 
nent boundary. Second, it was provided that Chillicothe 
should be the seat of government until changed by the 
legislature. On every point, the “Virginia group” had 
won; and probably in a large measure their success was 
due to the efforts of William Henry Harrison. 

A week after President Adams approved this act 
(May 18, 1800) Harrison received an appointment as 
governor of the newly created western Territory of 
Indiana. Harrison later said that he received this ap- 
pointment through the machinations of two Federalists 
who coveted the position held by St. Clair and knew that 
Harrison desired to hold that office. Therefore they in- 
fluenced President Adams to confer on Harrison the 
office of governor of Indiana to get rid of him.t% But 
again Harrison’s statement may be discounted somewhat, 
because his purpose at the date it was written was to 
prove that he had never been a Federalist. 

There is more reason to believe that Harrison was 
selected through the influence of Robert Goodloe Harper 
and other leaders who regarded him as a Federalist. In 
January, 1800 C. S. Wau wrote to James Findlay de- 
ploring the election of the Republican candidate for 
governor in Pennsylvania and discussing Harrison’s suc- 
cess in Congress. “W. H. Harrison from our territory, 
has come forward very handsomely,” he wrote, regarding 
the Army Bill debate, ‘and I think will soon make as 
respectable a figure on the floor of Congress as any mem- 
ber there. He only wants to be as well known as others 
are, to be so now. I cannot help mentioning this, be- 
cause I know it will afford you as much pleasure to hear 
it as it does me to see it; he is highly esteemed by all 


© Annals, 6 Congress, 1 session, cols. 1498-1500. 
21 Harrison to Brooks, July 20, 1839, Manuscripts Collection, 


New York Historical Society. 
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who know him, and I hope you will not suffer any one 
in the territory to supplant him, for I think, his abilities, 
and federalism, if rendered active, and cherished by a 
reelection, will be [of] infinite service to the western 
interest.’”°?. Furthermore, in regard to the nomination 
of a candidate to the western bench, St. Clair wrote that 
Harrison said that an explicit declaration of the candi- 
date’s adherence to the administration must be made 
before the nomination could take place. It may well 
be that President Adams appointed Harrison under the 
impression that the young delegate was a thorough 
Federalist. 

Harrison delayed his acceptance of the governorship 
until the summer, probably in the hope of some better 
opportunity than that offered by so distant a post. Upon 
his acceptance, he necessarily gave up the office of 
delegate, and for a time returned again to the West. 
Though he cannot be altogether absolved from the sus- 
picion that his attitude in some matters was influenced 
by his personal connections and political ambitions, he 
had won the respect of his associates and his services 
had been of very considerable value to the territory. 

™ Ohio Historical and Philosophical Society, Publications, 2:no.3: 


99-100. 
* St. Clair Papers, 2:488-89. 


III 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF INDIANA TERRITORY 


HARRISON, at the time of his appointment to the gover- 
norship of Indiana Territory, was just turned twenty- 
seven. During the time he had spent in the West he 
had become more or less familiar with conditions in the 
distant “Illinois country,” and his services as secretary 
of the Northwest and delegate to Congress had combined 
to give him the administrative training and _ political 
finesse that the position of executive demanded. Despite 
his youth, Harrison could claim as good qualifications for 
the office of governor as any of the politicians who had 
been connected with the Northwest Territory and its 
affairs. 

In some respects, the office of governor in the newly 
created territory of Indiana was not very attractive. The 
territory comprised a vast sweep of country including, 
roughly, most of the present state of Indiana, all of IIli- 
nois and Wisconsin, a large part of Michigan and a little 
of Minnesota.t But in all this great expanse there was 


*The boundaries of the territory of Indiana varied from time 
to time. On January 24, 1808, in accordance with the terms of 
the Ohio Enabling Act of April 30, 1802, Annals, 7 Congress, 1 
session, cols. 1349-51, attaching to Indiana Territory all that part 
of the Northwestern Territory not included within the boundaries 
prescribed for said state of Ohio, Governor Harrison issued a proc- 
lamation erecting into the county of Wayne all of it north of the 
southern extremity and east of the western extremity of Lake 
Michigan; and on March 7 he erected into ‘““Dearborne” County the 
strip between the line drawn from the mouth of the Kentucky 
River to Fort Recovery and the line drawn due north from the 
mouth of the Great Miami. This strip is sometimes called the 
“Gore.” Woollen, W.W., Howe, D.W., and Dunn, J.P. (eds.), 
Executive Journal of Indiana Territory, 1800-1816, 114-15 (Indiana 
Historical Society Publications, 3:no.3, Indianapolis, 1900). On 
April 18, 1805 the governor proclaimed that in accordance with an 
act of Congress, after June 30, the county of Wayne should be 
formed into a separate territory; the territory of Michigan was 
thus formed. Jbid., 127. By an act of March 26, 1804 the district 
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a white population of only 5,641 people. Vincennes, the 
village selected as the seat of government, contained some 
700, while the three other settlements of importance, 
Kaskaskia, Cahokia, and Clark’s Grant, ranged from 450 
to a maximum of 900 inhabitants. Along the borders 
of the territory were scattered tiny outposts of civiliza- 
tion—Fort Massac with a population of 90, Belle Fon- 
taine with three times that number and, far to the north, 
the isolated trading stations of Michilimackinac, Green 
Bay, and Prairie du Chien.” 

Most of the territory was still in the hands of various 
Indian tribes—the Miami and Potawatomi of the upper 
Wabash River, the Sauk and Foxes, the Kickapoo, Shaw- 
nee, Piankashaw, and others. Save for the ill-defined 
tracts ceded to the United States by the Treaty of Green- 
ville, all the forests and prairies were the Indians’ hunt- 
ing grounds. Through the Indian country ran buffalo 
traces and Indian trails, slender filaments that linked 
together the whites’ widely separated settlements. There 
were no other roads in the territory; between Vincennes 
and the nearest town, Louisville, lay a hundred miles 
of wood and swamp, pierced by the rough trail known as 
the “Clarksville trace.”* To travel from Vincennes to 
Kaskaskia necessitated a forty-three hours’ ride through 
of Louisiana was joined to Indiana for administrative purposes. 
Annals, 8 Congress, 1 session, cols. 1297-99. This union lasted 
until the formation of the territory of Louisiana on July 4, 1805, 
in accordance with the terms of an act of March 8, 1805. Jbid., 2 
session, cols. 1684-86. In 1809 Congress divided Indiana and made 
the western counties into the territory of Illinois, thus reducing 
Indiana Territory to substantially the boundaries of her statehood. 
Ibid., 10 Congress, 2 session, cols. 1808-10. When Indiana was ad- 
mitted into the Union a strip approximately ten miles wide was 
added on the north. 

* Gibson, John, schedule of “The whole number of persons in 
Indiana Territory,” December 23, 1801, in Senate Files, 7 Congress, 
1 session, printed in Census of 1800, 87. 

*Volney, Constantin F.C. de, A View of the Soil and Climate of 
the United States of America, 368 (London, 1804). See also Judge 
Burnet’s description of a trip from Cincinnati to Vincennes in 
December of 1799, in his Notes on North-Western Territory, 
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forests and over prairies covered in summer with thick 
grasses ten or twelve feet high, and in winter open to 
the wind and snows that swept down from the north. 
Not until 1806 did Congress appropriate money to con- 
struct a series of roads in Indiana, and for some time 
delays in surveying prevented the commencement of the 
work.® 

To these drawbacks to office in the territory might be 
added the character of the population. Most of the 
whites were of French descent, and clung to the customs 
and language of their forefathers. Many had intermar- 
ried with the Indians, and lived a pleasant, indolent 
existence, varied by trading, drinking, merrymaking, and 
quarreling. Some of the French settlers had sold their 
lands to the incoming Americans; reduced to poverty, 
they were forced to watch the new settlers take posses- 
sion of the land so completely that the French influence 
in that district was to linger only as a romantic tradi- 
tion. Between the modes of life of French and Ameri- 
cans were marked differences; and it may be hazarded 
that the situation presented some perplexities to a young 
man innocent of the French language. 

On the other hand, the governorship was in some ways 
a very fair position. The salary was relatively large. 
As governor, Harrison received two thousand dollars a 
year, the same sum as that received by Governor St. 


72-74. Wilson, George R., Harly Indiana Trails and Surveys, 349 
(Indiana Historical Society Publications, 6:no.3, Indianapolis, 
1919), says: “As a line of travel between the same two points, this 
old trail was as prominent in 1800 and previous thereto as the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad is to-day. The buffaloes passed over it in 
great numbers, and kept it open, in many places twenty feet wide.” 
See ibid., 349-50, 422-23. 

*Volney, View of the Soil and Climate, 378-89. 

5 Annals, 9 Congress, 1 session, cols. 1280-82, sec. 7. For instruc- 
tions regarding the plan for surveys of this road, see secretary of 
the treasury to Badollet, May 14, 1806, and August 14, 1806, in 
Division C, Letter book O, 274-75, 384-86, General Land Office, 
Washington. 

*Volney, View of the Soil and Climate, 370-76. 
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Clair in the days when the Northwest Territory included 
all the land north of the Ohio, from the Mississippi to 
Pennsylvania.’ At this date, it may be noted, the three 
federal judges who were appointed to office in Indiana 
received only eight hundred dollars apiece. Materially, 
Harrison did very well for himself-when he secured this 
office. The act creating the territory of Indiana stipu- 
lated that the government of the territory should be the 
same as that provided for the Northwest by the Ordi- 
nance of 1787.8 The absolute character of the govern- 
ment so established has been noted already; and it need 
only be said that Salmon P. Chase’s dictum that ‘under 
this form the people had no concern in the business of 
government” was as applicable to Indiana as to the ante- 
cedent Northwest Territory..° Save for the judiciary, 
practically all the powers of government in the territory 
were centered in the hands of the governor. The office 
thus bestowed upon the incumbent great prominence, and 
the satisfaction of high rank, even though the group 
he ruled over was distant from the coast and numerically 
small. ; 

Harrison occupied the office of governor for twelve 
years. Appointed on May 138, 1800 for a term of three 
years, his commission was thrice renewed—on February 
8, 1803, December 17, 1806, and December 20, 1809." 
Although the government of the new territory was in- 
stituted by the secretary, John Gibson, on July 4, 1800,” 
Harrison did not take up his duties until six months later. 
After the adjournment of Congress in May, 1800 he 
went to Richmond, probably to see his older brother, 

"American State Papers, Miscellaneous, 1:59, 305. 

* Act of May 7, 1800, in Annals, 6 Congress, 1 session, col. 1499. 

* See ante, 41. 

* Chase, Salmon P., Laws of the Territory of the Northwest, 19 
(Cincinnati, 1833), quoted in the Introduction to the territorial 
Executive Journal, 77. 

“ Journal of the Executive Proceedings of the Senate, 1:358, 354, 
441, 442; 2:45, 181. The date of the confirmation of appoint- 
ments has been used in each case. 

“ Territorial Executive Journal, 91, 95. 
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Benjamin. Detained there by his wife’s illness, he 
lingered in Virginia throughout the summer of 1800, and 
in July wrote James Findlay, of the Council of the Terri- 
tory of the Northwest, that he did not expect to arrive 
in Cincinnati until November 10.1% It is not surprising, 
then, that the governor did not reach Vincennes and 
assume office until the tenth of January, 1801, six months 
after the formal inauguration of the new government of 
Indiana."* 

The duties of governor did not prevent the holder of 
that office from participating in other and varied inter- 
ests. While Harrison was governor of Indiana, he en- 
gaged in various schemes to augment his income. A gen- 
erous way of living and a rapidly increasing family made 
such an effort necessary, despite the considerable salary 
that he received.* At this time almost every man who 
crossed the Alleghenies speculated in lands according to 
his means, if not his credit. Harrison was no exception; 
he occasionally dabbled in land ventures, selling both land 
and preémption rights.*® In 1802 Squire Boone, brother 


* Harrison to Findlay, July 18, 1800, in Ohio Historical and 
Philosophical Society, Publications, 2:no.3:100; reprinted in 
Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 1:19-20. 

“Territorial Executive Journal, 95. 

*% Eisarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 1:194-95. 

** For evidence of the activity of the land speculators, see Mc- 
Arthur Papers, vol. 2 passim, Library of Congress. A good ex- 
ample is found in a letter of Robert Means to McArthur, describ- 
ing James Taylor’s ventures. Ibid., 2:233. Harrison’s interest in 
land is apparent in his letter of September 22, 1804 to Findlay, in 
Ohio Historical and Philosophical Society, Publications, 2:no.3:103, 
reprinted in Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 1:108. In a let- 
ter of February 28, 1806 John Johnston says to Harrison, “I went 
to Cincinnati in December last and purchased two sections of your 
land, 3 gors. of section was for myself and the remaining 5 for 
persons at this post who had authorized me to make a choice for 
them. I paid 25 cents per acre—if you would inform me what you 
would sell the pre-emptions for now it is probable I might dispose 
of two or three qr. sections now at this place.” William Henry 
Harrison Papers, Box 1805-41, Benjamin Harrison Collection, 
Library of Congress. 
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of the famous frontiersman, started a settlement on 
the Blue River, at a place now known as Wilson’s 
Springs. Harrison became much interested in its suc- 
cess, and built a grist and sawmill there. He was ma- 
turing plans for the erection of a shipyard at this place, 
to supply ships for the river commerce, when the War 
of 1812 called his attention to other projects. 

During the time of his residence at Vincennes, Har- 
rison was actively engaged in farming. The village of 
Vincennes proper consisted of a compact row of little 
white houses, each with its fenced-in garden and orchard, 
stretching along the left bank of the Wabash. Between 
the doors of the village and the edge of the forest some 
seven or eight miles away, lay fields of wheat and corn, 
tobacco and barley.’s Here Harrison had the farm which 
so delighted him. ‘I am much pleased with this coun- 
try—nothing can exceed its beauty and fertility,” he 
wrote to his old friend, James Findlay, some months 
after his arrival at Vincennes. “I have purchased a 
farm of about 300 acres joining the town which is all 
cleared. JI am now engaged in fencing it and shall begin 
to build next spring if I can find the means. . . . I 
wish you could muster resolution enough to take [to] 
the woods and pay us a visit, I am sure you will be so 
much pleased with this place and the prospects that you 
would consent to move here.’’® 

Harrison frankly enjoyed the life at Vincennes. Often 
half a day was spent in fishing and hunting.2° Three 

“Cuming, Fortescue, Cuming’s Tour to the Western Country, 


262 (Thwaites, Reuben G., ed., Harly Western Travels, 1748-1846, 
vol.4, Cleveland, 1904). 

*Volney, View of the Soil and Climate, 868-89. See Dunn, Jacob 
P., Indiana; A Redemption from Slavery, 94-119 passim (Boston 
and New York, 1888) for a description of life at Vincennes in the 
late eighteenth century. 

* Harrison to Findlay, October 15, 1801, in Ohio Historical and 
Philosophical Society, Publications, 2:no.8:101-2 and reprinted in 
Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 1:34-35. 

” Thid. 
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years after Harrison arrived in Vincennes, he completed 
“Grouseland,” the large comfortable brick house which 
is still standing and which cost its owner a pretty 
penny.** Here he entertained such prominent men of the 
territory as Benjamin Parke, leading member of the Vin- 
cennes bar, Waller Taylor and Thomas Randolph, two 
Virginia migrants, and John Rice Jones, with whom Har- 
rison, after several years of close political association, 
quarreled bitterly.2? 

In following MHarrison’s public career it seems 
advisable to consider first his work as administra- 
tor and civil governor, reserving a consideration of 
his superintendency ex officio of Indian affairs in the 
territory for the following chapter. One of Harrison’s 
powers as governor was that of presiding over the ter- 
ritorial court and legislating for the territory in con- 
junction with the three federal judges. To this task 
Harrison first turned his attention. On the very day 
of his arrival he summoned the three men appointed 
to the judgeships—Henry Van der Burgh, William Clark, 
and John Griffin—to meet him on January 12 for the 
purpose of considering the adoption of such laws as the 
territory required.2? The laws that had been in force 
in Indiana before its division from the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, were regarded as still in force, and the court could 
augment this code by adopting laws from any of the 
original states. It had, however, no power to enact origi- 
nal laws. This first territorial court continued in ses- 
sion for two weeks time, during which time 6 laws, 1 
act, and 3 resolutions were adopted.2* The most im- 
portant work accomplished was the adoption of a law 
from the Pennsylvania code outlining a system of courts 
for Indiana. It will be remembered that one of the 

21 Harrison to Findlay, September 22, 1804, in ibid., 1:102-3; 
reprinted in Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 1:108. 

2 Dunn, Indiana, 307, 328-29, 361. 


2 Tbid., 294. 
* Webster, Harrison’s Administration of Indiana Territory, 188, 


193. 
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strongest arguments used to show the necessity for the 
division of the old Northwest Territory was the appalling 
state of the courts in the western counties.?> It may also 
be recalled that Harrison had presented a bill for the 
reformation of the judicial procedure in the West before 
he proposed the division of the territory.”® So it seems 
safe to conclude that he had considered the matter in 
some detail and exerted considerable influence in the 
shaping of a juristic system for Indiana.?’ 

During the time that the territory remained in the 
first grade of government, the governor and the judges 
met annually to act in their joint legislative capacity. In 
1802 their session lasted but six days, and only 2 laws 
were adopted. In 1803 they sat from February 16 to 
March 24 and passed 1 law and 2 resolutions, while their 
fourth session lasted intermittently from September 20, 
1803 to September 22, 1804. As only 7 laws, 1 act, and 
7 resolutions were passed during this year, it may be con- 
cluded that the governor and the judges did not sit very 
- frequently.?® 

After the territory advanced to the second grade in 
1805, the power of legislating passed to the territorial 
assembly, and Harrison’s legislative powers were lim- 
ited to the use of the veto, which was absolute. It has 
been said that Harrison never used this check, but this 
statement is scarcely accurate.*® In 1808 he refused to 
sign two bills presented for his approval. One bill had 
to do with the organization of the courts, and was vetoed 
chiefly because it infringed upon Harrison’s right to ap- 
point and remove the clerk of a court. The other bill 
was an act to take from Harrison the right to appoint the 

* Annals, 6 Congress, 1 session, cols. 1320-21. 

** Tbid., cols. 198, 198, 245, 874. 

“Monks, Leander J. (ed.), Courts and Lawyers of Indiana, 
1:ch.2 (Indianapolis, 1916). 

“Webster, Harrison’s Administration of Indiana Territory, 191. 

* Howe, Daniel W., The Laws and Courts of Northwest and In- 


diana Territories, 31-32 (Indiana Historical Society Publications, 
2:no.1). 
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attorney-general of the territory, and was likewise con- 
demned as a trespass upon the executive powers.®°  In- 
deed, Harrison’s actions on this occasion so irritated the 
legislature that the territorial House of Representatives 
passed a resolution instructing the delegate to Congress 
to try to procure a repeal of the governor’s power of 
absolute veto.* A bill which contained a clause strip- 
ping the governor of this power was even presented to 
Congress and considered in the House of Representatives 
on November 18, 1808, but was indefinitely postponed.*? 

In 1811-12 a more serious contention arose between the 
governor and the legislature over the question of the seat 
of government in Indiana. MHarrison desired that Vin- 
cennes should continue to hold the honor; the fact that 
he had built up a powerful circle of political friends in 
that town may account in part for his decision. The 
governor’s stand, however, did not meet with universal 
favor, and it was claimed that Harrison had made large 
purchases of land from the Indians on the Wabash River 
and very small purchases to the east, in order to keep the 
seat of government at Vincennes.*? The determination 
of the opposition to change the location of the govern- 
ment may have been based on political motives, on local 
interests, or on the desire of a group of speculators to 
inerease the value of certain lands. In any event, in Jan- 
uary, 1811 Jonathan Jennings, then delegate from Indi- 
ana Territory and Harrison’s bitterest opponent, pre- 
sented a petition to Congress from the territorial 
Legislative Council and House of Representatives beg- 
ging that Congress change the site of government in the 
territory to a spot on the main fork of the White River 


%* Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 1:319-20. 

“For the petition, drawn up October 11, 1808, received Novem- 
ber 14, 1808, see Indiana Papers, Miscellaneous, House Collection, 
2 series, Library of Congress. 

Webster, Harrison’s Administration of Indiana Territory, 


243-44. 
% Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:28. 
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in the tract of land procured from the Indians in 1809.** 
This resolution was referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands* and was allowed to die there. But the follow- 
ing year the matter was again brought up in Congress. 
On January 20, 1812 Jennings presented a petition from 
“sundry inhabitants of Indiana Territory” who com- 
plained of the “arbitrary conduct” of the governor in 
vetoing an act passed by the Indiana legislature for the 
removal of the seat of the government, and prayed for 
redress against his action.** This resolution was like- 
wise referred to a committee, and no more was heard 
on the subject. This was due, possibly, to the efforts 
of such influential friends of Harrison in Washington, 
as Henry Clay, speaker of the House, and Thomas Worth- 
ington, senator from Ohio. As long as Harrison re- 
mained governor he clung to the exercise of legislative 
power. 

A second phase of Harrison’s activities as governor 
was his exercise of the appointive power. With the ex- 
ception of the federal officers such as territorial judges 
and, after 1803, the land officers, every man who held 
office in the territory was appointed by the governor. 
The selection of the attorney-general, the treasurer, the 
county sheriffs, the coroners, the clerks and justices of 
the county courts, and the commanders of the militia 
rested with the executive. After the advance to the sec- 
ond grade of government, the appointment of the five 
members of the Legislative Council practically lay in 
Harrison’s hands. A list was drawn up by the lower 
territorial house and sent to the president. From this 
list he was supposed to pick five names. But President 
Jefferson, in a letter dated April 28, 1805, delegated the 
responsibility to Harrison, recommending that he reject 
“dishonest men,” “those called federalists,” and “land- 
jobbers” ;*7. so the selection, from the list, of the five 

** Annals, 11 Congress, 8 session, col. 508. 

® Ibid, 

* Tbid., 12 Congress, 1 session, col. 846. 

" Hsarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 1:127. 
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members of the Legislative Council lay with Governor 
Harrison. No one of these offices was of great influence 
or importance; but they were the best “plums” which 
the territory offered and, taken together, gave Harrison 
a large amount of power. 

Undoubtedly Harrison used this patronage to build up 
a party headed by his personal friends, and devoted to his 
interests. For example, in 1807 Harrison appointed 
Waller Taylor chancellor of the territory; the following 
spring he secured the appointment of Benjamin Parke, 
his closest political friend, as a territorial judge; and 
gave to Thomas Randolph the office of attorney-general 
which Parke had just resigned.*® Harrison had desired 
the appointment of his brother-in-law, Mr. Coupland, as 
judge: his “embarrassed Circumstances,” suggested 
Harrison’s letter to Jefferson, ‘‘would have been much 
relieved by such an appointment.” Failing this appoint- 
ment, he continued, he desired to solicit the position for 
Mr. Parke, who would be the best person for the office.* 
Jefferson did not apparently consider Mr. Coupland’s 
“embarrassed circumstances” a sufficient qualification, 
and appointed Parke. 

The charge of favoritism and abuse of the patronage 
was frequently leveled at Harrison. Much of the discon- 
tent that developed in the western counties arose from 
a feeling that offices were not fairly distributed. The 
most famous attack of this kind was that made by Isaac 
Darneille in his Letters of Decius, a series of virulent 
political brochures published in 1805. Darneille made 
two specific charges besides the general statement that 
Harrison had appointed his favorites to office. He de- 
elared that Harrison had retained a surveyor, Daniel Mc- 
Cann, against whom a charge of malfeasance had been 
lodged. Harrison’s motive, Darneille alleged, was to hold 


Dunn, Indiana, 361. See also territorial Hxecutive Journal, 91- 
185 passim for examples of Harrison’s appointments. 
* Hsarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 1:196. 
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the office for a young Marylander, Shadrach Bond, Jr.*° 
Second, he claimed that Harrison had given three mem- 
bers of the Whiteside family office in order to gain popu- 
larity in St. Clair County. All three men, wrote Dar- 
neille, were justices of the Court of Quarter Sessions, 
and two of the trio held the rank of captain in the county 
militia. In their case, Darneille stated, the impropriety 
rested in the fact that all three had been indicted for 
horse stealing, but the trial of the case had been contin- 
ually deferred.*t To sift the truth of these charges 
seems impossible. In 1806, it is true, Darneille retracted 
his charges. But the circumstances under which the re- 
traction was made, somewhat invalidate its value. As 
Harrison wrote, “This recantation was not extorted by 
the dread of powder and ball or steel—Arguments which 
I have long declined the use of in private quarrels but 
from the dread of the indignation of 12 of the Citizens 
of Kentucky who were about to decide upon the merits 
of his accusations.’*2 Considering all the circumstances, 
it seems wise not to place much dependence upon either 
the accusation or the retraction.** 

From the year 1810 on, the opposition to Harrison was 
headed by Jonathan Jennings, who had come to Vin- 
cennes in 1806 and was elected territorial delegate in 
1809.4 In 1810 Jennings submitted a resolution in Con- 
gress to the effect that it was expedient that any person 
holding office from the governor of Indiana, with the 
exception of justices of the peace and officers of the mili- 
tia, should be ineligible to the territorial House of 


“ Darneille, Isaac, The Letters of Decius, letter 4, p. 27 (Louis- 


ville, 1805). The Library of Congress possesses a copy of this 
edition. 


* Tbid., letter 5, pp. 36-37. 

“Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 1:195. 

“Esarey, Logan, “Some Unsolved Questions of our Early His- 
tory,” Indiana History Bulletin, extra number, February, 1924, pp. 


54-55 (Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Indiana History Confer- 
ence). 


“ Dunn, Indiana, 389, 398. 
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Representatives or Legislative Council.*® This resolu- 
tion was tabled. The next year, however, the attack 
upon Harrison’s use of the patronage was renewed. On 
November 8, 1811 a series of resolves drawn up at a 
meeting of the Republican Corresponding Society at 
Brookville were read in the United States Senate. These 
resolves instructed Jonathan Jennings to secure the pas- 
sage of a law providing for the election of sheriffs by 
the people instead of their appointment by the gover- 
nor.*® On December 31 of that year, a memorial on the 
same subject, drawn up by the House of Representatives 
and Legislative Council was received in the Senate.‘7 
The following spring, Jennings stated in Congress that 
the “fountain of justice” in the territory was corrupted; 
that the judiciary was under the control of the executive, 
because the sheriffs were appointed by the governor, and 
the sheriffs in turn controlled the selection of juries.*® 
On May 5, 1812 an act to authorize the election of 
sheriffs in Indiana was passed in the House; but it was 
rejected in the Senate on May 22.*° Undoubtedly Har- 
rison erred on the side of favoritism and frankly used 
a “spoils system” in the manipulation of territorial 
politics. On the other hand he was legally endowed with 
the distribution of the offices; and it may be hazarded 
that much of the outcry against his appointments arose 
from the bitterness of the “outs” against the “ins,” 
rather than because he had made appointments that were 
intrinsically bad. 

A very important aspect of Harrison’s work was his 
relation to the public lands in Indiana. Not until 1804 
were land offices opened at Kaskaskia and Vincennes; 
previous to that time the determination of land claims 
rested with the governor. Since the establishment of 

* Annals, 11 Congress, 3 session, col. 453. 

46 Petition received November 8, 1811, Senate Files, 12 Congress, 
1 session. Senate House, Washington. 

4 Petition received December 31, 1811, in zbid. 

** Annals, 12 Congress, 1 session, col. 1248. 

* Tbid., cols. 244, 1879. 
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American authority at Vincennes, the settlement of the 
claims of the French residents had become more and 
more involved. In 1788 the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion had passed a series of resolutions to the effect that 
measures should be taken to confirm the land claims of 
settlers resident in Vincennes in 1783, and that to the 
head of each family should be given four hundred acres.*° 
In 1791, under the new government, this resolve was 
turned into a law, the provisions of which were more 
sweeping. This law provided that a grant of four hun- 
dred acres should be given to all heads of families in 
Vincennes or Illinois in 1783, and a similar amount 
should be given to those who had since removed from 
there, provided that they returned in five years. In addi- 
tion one hundred acres should be given to each militia- 
man.®*! Claims were entered and surveys run, and some 
grants were issued under this law by Governor St. Clair 
and the secretary of the Northwest, Winthrop Sargent.*? 
At the time of the organization of Indiana Territory, 
however, most of the claims were still unsatisfied; and to 
Harrison fell the matter of settling them. 

The great difficulty that confronted Harrison was the 
decision between true and false claims. Grants had been 

*° Journals of Congress, 4:858 (1823 ed.); American State 
Papers, Public Lands, 1:9-10, 82-33 (1882 ed.). 

* Act of March 8, 1791, in Annals, 1 Congress, 3 session, cols. 
2413-15. 

"= The report of the Committee on Division of the Northwestern 
Territory into Two Governments, delivered to the House of Repre- 
sentatives on March 8, 1800, stated that the law of March 8, 1791 
“remains inexecuted.” American State Papers, Miscellaneous, 
1:206-7. This statement is accepted as accurate by Webster, Har- 
rison’s Administration of Indiana Territory, 246-47. But Winthrop 
Sargent, secretary of the Northwest Territory, in a letter dated 
March 18, 1798, claimed that he had carried out the act with such 
liberty that it might be considered prodigality. American State 
Papers, Public Lands, 1:84-90. Governor Arthur St. Clair, in a 
letter to the Senate dated January 7, 1799 gives a less sanguine 
view of the execution of the act of 1791. Ibid., 90-91. According 
to St. Clair, but twenty-one confirmation patents had been issued. 
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made by various authorities. Besides the lands claimed 
by settlers under the authority of the successive French 
and British commandants, claims were presented under 
the authority of a court which sat at Vincennes between 
1780 and 1788. This court had pretended to act under 
the authority of the state of Virginia. Harrison charged 
that the members of this court had dishonestly taken 
great tracts of land for themselves, and had then sold 
their titles to land speculators, who had in turn sold 
tracts to actual settlers. The proceedings of the court 
_had been pronounced invalid, and the unfortunate set- 
tlers who had purchased land there were thus placed 
in an unpleasant predicament.** Questions of this sort 
were extremely difficult to settle, and it is small wonder 
that Harrison’s decisions aroused adverse criticism. 

In the Letters of Decius Darneille charged that Har- 
rison had granted lands to his favorites and refused 
other claims of equal value, such as that presented by 
Darneille himself ;°* but this was the attack of a disap- 
pointed claimant, and therefore subject to discount. It 
may be added that the men who succeeded Harrison in 
this work incurred similar charges. In 1804 land offices 
were opened at Vincennes and Kaskaskia, and for some 
years the greater part of the registers’ and receivers’ 
time was spent on the claims.** Charges against 
Michael Jones and Elijah Bacchus, both of the Kaskaskia 
office, were made by Governor Edwards soon after his 
arrival in the newly created Illinois Territory.°* The 
position was one that laid its holder open to criticism, for 
a settler whose claim was rejected naturally felt some 

53 Thid., 122-28. 

5 Darneille, Letters of Decius, letter 5, pp. 33-34. 

5 Gallatin to land receivers and registers, April 10, 1804, Division 
C, Letter book O, 179-82, General Land Office; Gallatin to Badollet 
and Jones, registers at Vincennes and Kaskaskia, July 4, 1804, in 
ibid., 200-2. 

56 Gallatin to Jones and Bacchus, September 9, 1805, in ibid., 550- 
51; Bacchus to Gallatin, February 10, 1810, Division D, R. and R., 
Letters Kaskaskias, 1804-33, General Land Office. 
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bitterness toward the man who had made the adverse 
decision. 

After the establishment of the land offices Harrison’s 
relation to the public lands was purely administrative, 
He was required to superintend the sales of public lands 
in the territory,’ to see that the registers and receivers 
executed their duties faithfully, and to report to the sec- 
retary of the treasury the presence of “squatters” on 
unsold government lands.** To his care was also com- 
mitted the leasing of the salt works, supervision of the 
operation of any contracts, and the leasing of the lead 
mines.®® In the management of the salt works, Harrison 
was not very successful. The Saline Springs were ac- 
quired by a treaty between the United States and certain 
Indian tribes in June, 1803.°° In 1805 Harrison appoint- 
ed Isaac White, a former Virginian, as agent of the 
United States to supervise the operation of the salt 
works, which were leased to the firm of Taylor and Bing- 
man.*! In October, 1807 Harrison was given permission 
to authorize the lessees to carry some of their salt to Ken- 
tucky. He was further authorized to fix the price and 
to revoke this permission to the lessees should a monop- 
oly threaten.*? The lessees, having some difficulty the 
following year in making the works pay, appealed for 

* Gallatin to Badollet and Ewing, October 11, 1806, Division C, 
Letter book O, 394-95, General Land Office. 

* Gallatin to Harrison and Gibson, August 18, 1807, in ibid., 454; 
Gallatin to Harrison, April 16, 1807, in zbid., 488. 

* Gallatin to Harrison, December 19, 1807, in ibid., 471; same to 
same, November 5, 1808, in ibid., 562; same to same, July 12, 1809, 
in ibid., 544. See also post, notes 61-67. 

“The treaty is printed in American State Papers, Indian Af- 
fairs, 1:688, and in Kappler (ed.), Laws and Treaties, 2:64-65. 

“Smith, George W., “The Salines of Southern Illinois,” Illinois 
Historical Society, Transactions, 1904, p. 248; secretary of the 
treasury to Harrison, April 30, 1807, in Division C, Letter book O, 
440-41, General Land Office. 

“ Ibid.; see also same to same, May 25, 1807, in ibid., 443; same 
to same, October 17, in ibid., 461; secretary of the treasury to 
White, October 31, 1807, in cbid., 463. 
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permission to raise the price, and the determination of 
this question was left to Harrison.** A few months later 
they applied for permission to transport salt for sale to 
West Tennessee and Knox County, but this was curtly 
denied by President Jefferson.** In the management of 
the salt leases, Harrison was fairly caught between the 
lessees who wished to make a good profit on the venture, 
and the people of the territory who wanted salt at a low 
price. 

With the division of the territory in 1809 the salt 
works passed out of Harrison’s jurisdiction. Harrison 
asked for an extra fee for his services in this connec- 
tion,® but no record has been found to show that his ap- 
plication was granted. Rumors reflecting on his conduct 
were current, for in September, 1809 Secretary of the 
Treasury Gallatin sent Harrison a letter of reassurance 
on this score. He stated that Governor Edwards, of 
Illinois Territory, had been requested to investigate the 
state of affairs at the saline, that he had reported, ‘“‘but 
has not intimated anything in the nature of a charge 
against you, although he has stated some complaints 
which had been made against the Agent, nor, notwith- 
standing complaints of a general nature which had 
formerly been made, was ever any unfavorable impres- 
sion produced on the administration as far as related 
to yourself.’’®* Gallatin then stated that he had been as- 
sured of Harrison’s fidelity and skill in managing a diffi- 
cult affair, and added that he would not think of 
instituting an inquiry into Harrison’s conduct.** The 
rumors were probably started by political opponents, 
but it is possible that the governor displayed the same 


® Secretary of the treasury to Harrison, July 2, 1808, in zbid., 
500. 

* Secretary of the treasury to Harrison, November 5, 1808, in 
ibid., 517. 

® Secretary of the treasury to Harrison, September 27, 1809, in 
ibid., 551. 

 Thid. * Tbid. 
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lack of business acumen in managing this business which 
he later showed in his own financial interests. 

As superintendent of the public land sales, Harrison 
was freely criticized. In 1807 a Dr. Samuel McKee pub- 
lished in the Vincennes Western Sun, an attack upon the 
fraudulent dealings of land companies. The first article 
expressly exempted Harrison, but later a statement was 
made which reflected on him also. It was charged that 
rival land companies, to one of which Harrison belonged, 
would buy each other off from bidding on lands at the 
public sales, thus lessening competition and lowering the 
price. Harrison repudiated the charge through the same 
newspaper and brought forward witnesses who testified 
to his innocence and before whom McKee admitted it.® 

This charge was again brought against Harrison a 
year later. In 1808 some citizens of the Illinois country 
drew up a petition for the division of Indiana Territory. 
In this petition they alleged that Harrison had formed a 
combination to speculate in lands and had boasted of his 
success.*° Such speculation was rife at this time; indeed, 
in the spring of that year, Gallatin had sent a circular 
letter to the governors of the territories of Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Orleans, and Mississippi, warning them of such land 
companies. Although the governor could not forbid such 
combinations, ran the circular, they should discounte- 
nance such activities by all possible means; and in no 
case should a superintendent of the public land sales be 
a member of such a company.” It may be noted that 
similar charges of speculation had been made in 1807 
against Nathaniel Ewing, the receiver of the Vincennes 
land office. He was acquitted on Harrison’s testimony, 
but he was expressly warned of the impropriety of an 


“Vincennes Western Sun, September 12 and 19, 1807. 

“ Petition for Division, received April 6, 1808, Box 180, folder 
1808-9, Miscellaneous Petitions, House Collection, 2 series, Library 
of Congress. 

“Secretary of the treasury to the governors, April 30, 1808, in 
Division C, Letter book O, 490, General Land Office. 
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interest in a company, the purpose of whose operations 
was to lessen competition.7* No real evidence was ever 
produced against Harrison, and it would be unfair, cer- 
tainly, to evaluate charges of this sort on the basis of the 
old adage that “‘where there is smoke there is fire.” 

A great many administrative matters fell to Harrison’s 
care. Until 1805 he was responsible for the erection of 
counties, the determination of their boundaries, and the 
location of county seats. When he first took office, there 
were only three counties, Knox, Randolph, and St. 
Clair. Between 1800 and 1805 Harrison added two more, 
Clark and Dearborn, both in the eastern part of the ter- 
ritory.”2 After the territory reached the second grade of 
government, Harrison surrendered this power to the leg- 
islature and thus avoided such a controversy as that 
raised by Governor St. Clair in the old Northwest Terri- 
cory.” 

In 1803 the territory of Louisiana was acquired by 
the United States. During the following March, Con- 
gress passed a law dividing the territory into two dis- 
tricts, the territory of Orleans, and the district of Louisi- 
ana. This latter section was united to Indiana for 
administrative purposes, so that for a brief period of 
time (October, 1804 till July, 1805) the territory under 
Harrison’s control ran from Ohio westward to the Great 
Divide of the “Stony Mountains.” The act was not well 
received by the inhabitants of the Louisiana District, who 
desired a separate territorial government.” In view of 


4 Secretary of the treasury to Ewing, April 30, 1808, in zbid., 
489. 

"Territorial Haecutive Journal, 97-100, 116. The proclamation 
erecting Clark County was issued on February 38, 1801, and that 
for Dearborn County, on March 7, 18038. 

% Dawson, Moses, A Historical Narrative of the Civil and Mil- 
tary Services of Major-General William H. Harrison, 74 (Cincin- 
nati, 1824); St. Clair Papers, 2:477. 

™ Shoemaker, Floyd C., “A Sketch of Missouri Constitutional 
History During the Territorial Period,” Missouri Historical Re- 
view, 9:8-16 passim. 
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that fact, Harrison’s popularity is the more to his credit. 
“I have a particular satisfaction at the time in saying 
that the inhabitants are much pleased with Govr Har- 
rison,’ runs one letter. “His affability and easy access 
form a strong contrast with what they had been accus- 
tomed to. . . .”7> When the district of Louisiana 
was erected into a separate territory in 1805, the citizens 
and militia officers of St. Louis sent Harrison their 
acknowledgments of his ‘just and impartial administra- 
tion of the government.’ 

During the period of Harrison’s governorship, the pic- 
turesque incidents of Burr’s conspiracy agitated the 
West. Through his friendship with General James Wil- 
kinson, Harrison was drawn into the fringe of Burr’s 
plans; and after the sensational trial, rumor did not 
spare his name.” Harrison’s first connection with Burr 
was formed, apparently, in the fall of the year 1805. 
Early in April of that year, Colonel Burr had set out on 
the famous western trip that led him down the Ohio to 
New Orleans and thence north again to Tennessee and 
Kentucky. About the middle of September, Burr arrived 
at St. Louis, where General Wilkinson was stationed.”® 
From St. Louis, Burr proceeded to Vincennes, bearing a 
letter from Wilkinson to Harrison. In this letter, Wil- 
kinson begged ‘a boon” on Burr’s behalf: “If you 
ask,” wrote Wilkinson, “what is this important boon 
which I so earnestly crave? I will say to you, return the 
bearer to the councils of our country, where his talents 
and abilities are all-important at the present moment. 
But, you continue, how is this to be done? By your fiat! 
Let Mr. Parke adhere to his profession; convene your 
Solomons and let them return him (Colonel Burr) to Con- 


™ Shoemaker, “Missouri Constitutional History,” Missouri His- 
torical Review, 9:17. 

 Hsarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 1:140-41. 

"Clark, Daniel, Proofs of the Corruption of General James 
Wilkinson, Notes, 16 (Philadelphia, 1809). 

“Parton, James, The Life and Times of Aaron Burr, 2:36-49 
(Boston, 1880). 
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gress. If you taste this proposition, speak to him, and 
he will authorize you to purchase, if necessary, an estate 
for him in your Territory.” 

The suggestion that Burr should be returned as sen- 
ator from Tennessee had been advanced by Matthew 
Lyon previous to Burr’s departure for the West.*° Wil- 
kinson had seemed very much pleased with this idea, 
though Burr “did not seem to be so much enamored with 
the project as General Wilkinson.”*! Whether Wilkin- 
son seriously hoped that Burr might obtain the office of 
delegate of Indiana Territory, or whether he wished to 
interest Harrison in Burr’s plans without disclosing their 
real nature is a matter of conjecture. Nor is it known 
what reply Harrison made to this advance. When Burr 
left Vincennes for Washington, he wrote Wilkinson that 
he had not mentioned the matter discussed in his letter.*? 
Already rumors of Burr’s duplicity and adventurous de- 
signs were current in the West; and it may be that Har- 
rison did not desire to commit himself to Burr although 
he did not sever relations with him. 

About a year later (October 24, 1806) Burr sent Har- 
rison a letter which gave the impression that Burr was 
expecting a war with Spain, and was raising a force 
for this purpose. He sent Harrison a copy of General 
Jackson’s orders to the Tennessee militia, and suggested 
that Harrison might issue similar orders to the militia 
of Indiana. “All reflecting men consider a war with 
Spain to be inevitable,” he wrote; “in such an event, I 
think you would not be at ease as an idle spectator. If 
it should be my lot to be employed, which there is rea- 
son to expect, it would be my highest gratification to be 
associated with you.’’**? On November 27, Burr sent Har- 


” Ibid., 50. In Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 1:197, the 
date of this letter is given as 1806. 

8° Parton, Aaron Burr, 2:33-36. 

1 Toid., 30. 

® McCaleb, Walter F., The Aaron Burr Conspiracy, 85 (New 
York, 1903). 

% Clark, Proofs of Corruption of Wilkinson, Notes, 16. 
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rison a long letter denying the various rumors which had 
been circulated about his plans. “It is true,” he said, 
“that I am engaged in an extensive speculation, and that 
with me are associated some of your intimate and dear- 
est friends. The objects are suchas every man of hon- 
our and every good citizen must approve.’’* 

Harrison evidently doubted the integrity of these plans 
and remained aloof. His suspicions were probably in- 
creased by a letter which he received the following Janu- 
ary from Waller Taylor. In this letter Taylor sketched 
for Harrison a report of the widespread rumors as to 
Burr’s aims and the purpose of his expedition.** This 
letter completes the documents that throw light on Har- 
rison’s connection with Burr. It is true that Harrison 
was in touch with two of Burr’s leading confidants, Wil- 
kinson and Davis Floyd,** although after the disclosures 
of Burr’s trial, he strongly condemned “that arch traitor 
and murderer, Aaron Burr.’’*? At the same time he did 
his best for some of Burr’s followers, who went secretly 
to Indiana Territory; although they were fugitives from 
justice, Harrison instructed Captain Hargrove of the 
Indiana Rangers, to aid them by giving them protection 
against the Indians, and at the same time to “keep this 
matter close.”** It was well for Harrison that news of 
his aid to Burr’s followers never leaked out, for it might 
easily have affected his standing with President Jefferson. 

One other aspect of Harrison’s career as “civil’’ gover- 
nor remains to be considered—his attitude on slavery and 
the importance of this question in territorial politics.*® 

“Clark, Proofs of Corruption of Wilkinson, Notes, 17. This 
letter appears in part in Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 
1:200-1. See also Wandell, Samuel H., and Minnigerode, Meade, 
Aaron Burr, 2:94 (New York and London, 1925). 

“ Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 1:201-2. 

“McCaleb, Aaron Burr Conspiracy, 282-83. Clark, Proofs of Cor- 
ruption of Wilkinson, Notes, 16, prints the name “David” Floyd, 
but Esarey, Dunn, and McCaleb use the form “Davis.” 


" Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 1:228. 
8 Ibid. 


“A very thorough study of Harrison’s connection with the 
slavery question in Indiana is contained in Dunn’s Indiana. The 
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According to Article Six of the Ordinance of 1787, slavery 
was to be forever prohibited throughout the Northwest 
Territory ; slaves already in the territory were not, how- 
ever, emancipated.°° Even before the organization of 
Indiana Territory, petitions were presented to Congress 
from the inhabitants of the Illinois counties, Randolph 
and St. Clair, asking that permission be accorded to take 
slaves into Indiana.*? According to the census of 1800 
there were 135 slaves in the newly organized Indiana 
Territory. At Vincennes there were 8, and it was re- 
ported that 15 more were resident in the vicinity of the 
old town. In the extreme east of the territory there 
were none, but in the western section quite a few slaves 
were held by the old French settlers and by incoming 
Virginians and Kentuckians. Thus, at Kaskaskia it was 
reported that there were 47 slaves, and 60 more in the 
township of Prairie du Roche.*? When Harrison assumed 
his duties as governor, there was already a cleavage on 
this subject, the western part of the territory favoring 


conclusions reached have been generally accepted, and may be 
found in a condensed form in Webster’s study, Harrison’?s Admin- 
istration of Indiana Territory, 179-297 passim. A challenge to 
these conclusions has been raised by Professor Logan Esarey in 
“Some Unsolved Questions of our Early History,” Indiana History 
Bulletin, extra number, February, 1924, pp. 56-58. Esarey says that 
slavery was never legally recognized in Indiana and he therefore 
deems a discussion of the question superfluous. It may be con- 
ceded that Dunn’s study, dealing solely with the question of slavery, 
exaggerates the relative importance of the subject, but, in the 
main, his conclusions seem justified by the evidence, and no writer 
could treat of this subject without a grateful acknowledgment to 
his work. 

° Dunn, Indiana, 284, 291-92. 

"For the petition of the inhabitants of the Illinois country and 
the report thereon, dated May 12, 1796, rejecting said petition, see 
American State Papers, Public Lands, 1:68-70. 

"Dunn, Indiana, 284-90 passim; Census of 1800, 87. In the 
latter no slaves were listed from St. Clair County. Dunn states 
that there were 40 slaves in that county in 1810. Indiana, 296. 
It is possible, however, that these slaves were brought into the 
territory by one means or another during this time. 
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admission of slavery, and the eastern district opposing 
such a change. The result was the creation of anti- 
slavery and proslavery factions; Harrison’s stand 
on the question was therefore bound to affect his posi- 
tion in the territory and bring him into opposition with 
one or the other group. 

This attitude was not determined by his previous 
antecedents so much as by the exigencies of his situation. 
While he came from a slave-holding family and had been 
reared on a plantation, he had also belonged to an 
“abolition society” in 1791, when he was still in the stage 
of altruistic adolescence. In the Indiana of 1800 it 
seemed that the majority of the population favored 
slavery; this was probably the factor that crystallized 
Harrison’s views so that he aligned himself definitely 
with the proslavery faction and publicly favored the in- 
troduction of slaves into the territory. 

When Indiana Territory was first organized, a move- 
ment was started by the people of the Illinois country 
to procure an advance to the second grade of govern- 
ment. This movement has been interpreted as an at- 
tempt by the proslavery people to secure the admission 
of slaves into the territory, for with an advance to the 
second grade, the people of the territory would secure a 
delegate to Congress who could present their wishes and 
demands.®* Probably a desire for self-government and 
for a less autocratic political organization explains in 
part the desire to advance to the second grade. This 
movement was checked by Harrison, largely by means 
of a “famous” letter he wrote, pointing out the increase 
in taxation such an advance would entail.®4 

That his opposition was not due to disapproval of the 
introduction of slaves into Indiana is shown by the events 
of the following year. In 1802 Harrison called a con- 
vention at Vincennes to consider means of obtaining the 

“Dunn, Indiana, 297-99. 

“Ibid., 300-1. Although the letter itself has not been found, its 


content is made clear in Darneille, Letters of Decius, letter 2, pp. 
1-10 passim. 
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right to bring slaves into the territory. This convention 
met at Vincennes on December 20, 1802 and elected 
Harrison president. After conferring a week, the con- 
vention drew up a petition to Congress asking for the 
suspension of Article Six of the Ordinance of 1787. The 
fact that the convention asked for Harrison’s reappoint- 
ment shows that harmony had been established between 
Harrison and the proslavery leaders. In Congress a 
committee headed by John Randolph, of Roanoke, re- 
ported adversely to the petition, and although it was 
recommitted during the next session and favorably 
reported upon by Caesar Rodney, of Delaware, no action 
was taken by Congress in the matter. Rodney’s report, 
together with the convention’s petition, was again con- 
sidered early in the second session of the Eighth Con- 
gress; the committee recommended a suspension for ten 
years of the famous Article Six, but the matter was not 
carried further by Congress.® _ 

Since this attempt to obtain the right to bring slaves 
into the territory was not successful, a law was adopted 
in 1803 by Governor Harrison and the judges to secure 
the desired end. This law was taken from the Virginia 
code, and was entitled “A law concerning servants.” 
Under the form of regulating the relation of ‘‘all negroes 
and mulattoes (and other persons not being citizens of 
the United States of America)” brought with their 
masters into the territory, this law established a condi- 
tion of servitude that was the equivalent of slavery. 
A law to regulate county levies was also enacted in which 

® House Journal, 7 Congress, 2 session, pp. 326, 381; zbid., 8 Con- 
gress, 1 session, pp. 489, 584-85; zbid., 2 session, pp. 206, 276. For 
Randolph’s report, delivered on March 2, 1803, see Annals, 7 Con- 
gress, 2 session, cols. 1853-54. For Rodney’s report, delivered on 
February 17, 1804, see American State Papers, Miscellaneous, 
1:387. For Garnett’s report, delivered on February 14, 1806, see 
ibid., 1:450-51. This was the last report on the petition of the 
Vincennes convention of December 20, 1802. 

°° Howe, Laws and Courts of Northwest and Indiana Territories, 
20-21; Laws of Indiana Territory, 1802-3, pp. 26-31 (Paoli, 1886) ; 
Dunn, Indiana, 315. 
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“bond servants and slaves” were listed as taxables of 
personal property,’ showing that no real distinction 
was made between the status of a bond servant and a 
slave. 

The part played by Harrison in the enactment of these 
laws brought down upon his head the anger of the anti- 
slavery faction. In February, 1803 a petition was sent 
to Congress by the citizens of Clark County, a section 
in the southeastern part of Indiana. The purpose of 
their petition was to counteract the impression that 
Harrison deserved the confidence of the people. They 
stated boldly that his principles were “repugnant to Re- 
publicanism,”’ and scored his sanction of the law regulat- 
ing the relation of master and bond servant. The petition 
closed with a request for a governor with “principles of 
liberty’ and sentiments “more congenial with those of the 
people.’’®® 

In December, 1804 an advance to the second grade of 
government was secured in Indiana Territory. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Dunn’s analysis, this was caused by the de- 
termination of the proslavery men to have a delegate to 
present their case in Congress. The fact that, follow- 
ing the advance to the second grade, the territorial 
legislature drew up petitions asking for the suspension of 
Article Six of the Ordinance of the Northwest Territory 
and the admission of slaves, furnishes support for this 
interpretation.*® Despite his opposition to an advance 


" Howe, Laws and Courts of Northwest and Indiana Territories, 
18; Laws of Indiana Territory, 1802-3, p. 67. 

*’ Petition of the citizens of Clark County, February, 1808, Senate 
Files, Envelope “Indiana.” Dunn states that the petition of 1805 
from Dearborn County asking annexation to Ohio was the “first 
expression of the anti-slavery people.” 

* Dunn, Indiana, 321-22. On January 21, 1807, a letter from 
Harrison inclosing certain resolutions of the territorial legislature 
in favor of the suspension of Article Six, was laid before the 
House of Representatives and referred to a committee. House 
Journal, 9 Congress, 2 session, p. 542. For Harrison’s letter, see 
American State Papers, Miscellaneous, 1:467. On February 12, 
1807 Benjamin Parke, then delegate from Indiana Territory and 
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in 1801, Harrison favored it in 1804. His change in policy 
was due to a variety of motives. Probably Harrison 
had so strengthened his influence in the territory, that he 
did not fear the effect that an advance to the second 
grade might produce on his power. Probably he realized 
also the intensity of the desire in the territory for a 
greater degree of self-government, and preferred to go 
with the tide rather than struggle against it. This is a 
factor which Dunn neglects in his analysis of the causes 
for the advance to the second grade. Yet the actions of 
the territorial legislature, after the advance was secured, 
show clearly how widespread was the desire for self- 
government. 


Harrison’s strong supporter, reported from the committee in favor 
of suspension for a term of ten years. House Journal, 9 Congress, 
2 session, p. 582. For the report, see American State Papers, 
Miscellaneous, 1:477-78. It was ordered that the report should be 
referred to the Committee of the Whole but no further action was 
taken in the House during that session. In the Senate, these reso- 
lutions were submitted on January 21, 1807 and tabled. Annals, 
9 Congress, 2 session, cols. 37-38. At the opening of the first ses- 
sion of the Tenth Congress, the matter was raised when Parke, 
on November 6, 1807, submitted a set of resolutions from the terri- 
torial legislature, dated September 19, 1807, asking for the sus- 
pension of Article Six for a given term of years. These resolutions 
were submitted to a committee of which Parke was again a mem- 
ber. At the same time a memorial of the citizens of Clark County, 
drawn up at a meeting held October 10, 1807, in opposition to the 
resolutions of the territorial legislature, was laid before the House 
and referred to the aforementioned committee. House Journal, 
10 Congress, 1 session, p. 22. On November 17, 1807 Jacob Rich- 
ards reported from the committee, and a consideration of the re- 
port was ordered for November 30. IJbid., 32. These resolutions 
and the memorial are preserved in Senate Files, 10 Congress, 1 
session. Apparently the Richards report was shelved in the House. 
In the Senate this set of resolutions and the memorial were sub- 
mitted on November 7, and referred. Annals, 10 Congress, 1 ses- 
sion, col. 22. On November 13 the committee reported against 
suspension of Article Six; on November 17 the Senate resolved 
that suspension would be inexpedient. Jbid., cols. 23-24, 31. The 
report, with the resolutions of the territorial legislature and the 
memorial of the Clark County citizens is printed in full. Jbid., 
cols. 24-27; see American State Papers, Miscellaneous, 1:484-86. 
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The first legislature elected sent a petition to Congress, 
the second clause of which asked for an extension of 
the suffrage to all taxpayers, and declared that “those 
who contribute to the support of the government ought to 
have a voice in the administration thereof.’*°° This 
tendency became increasingly evident during the re- 
maining years of Harrison’s administration, and is 
illustrated by the struggle to make the offices of the 
members of the general assembly, of councilor, and of 
territorial delegate elective by the people at large, by a 
long-continued fight to secure popular election of the 
sheriffs, and by the movement in 1811 for an advance to 
statehood. Undoubtedly this dislike for government 
by the authority of others contributed largely to the suc- 
cess of the movement for an advance to the second 
grade in 1804; and many men favored the advance for 
other reasons than a burning interest in the introduc- 
tion of slavery. 

During the next seven years the political currents in 
Indiana pursued an intricate and turbulent course, and 
opposition to Harrison became steadily stronger. In the 
first place, the antislavery party, particularly in Clark 
County, disapproved of his actions. In 1805, 1807, and 

™ Petition drawn up August 18, 1805, received December 18, 


1805. Indiana Papers, Miscellaneous, House Collection, 2 series, 
Library of Congress. 

™ See Act of February 26, 1808, Annals, 10 Congress, 1 session, 
col, 2834; see also Resolves of the Legislative Council of Indiana on 
means of electing the members thereof, October 26, 1808, Senate 
Files, 10 Congress, 2 session. This resolve instructed the delegate 
to procure a law to the effect that the members of the Legislative 
Council and the congressional delegate should be elected by the 
people. See a memorial of the House of Representatives on the 
same subject, Indiana Papers, Miscellaneous, House Collection, 2 
series, 1809; memorial of citizens on mode of electing the delegate, 
ibid., 1811; Brookville Republican Society resolves on the election 
of the sheriffs, October 28, 1811, Senate Files, 12 Congress, 1 ses- 
sion; legislative memorial on the same subject, and legislative 
memorial for statehood, zbid. The term “people at large” is here 
used loosely. Actually the suffrage, when gained, was restricted 
to taxpayers. See act of February 26, 1818, cited above. 
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1808 laws were passed by the territorial legislature which 
clearly authorized an equivalent of slavery, though under 
another name.’°? In 1809 the feeling of the antislavery 
people was shown by a petition presented in Congress 
on February 3, 1809. This petition was drawn up by 
the citizens of Harrison County, and was directed against 
the governor’s continuation in office. In the petition it 
was stated that Harrison had been lately recommended 
for reappointment by six members of the territorial 
House of Representatives, and three members of the 
Council; but this, read the petition, was not the voice of 
the people, and the subscribers hoped that Harrison 
would not be reappointed. The grounds of their opposi- 
tion were then stated. In the first place, the subscribers 
scored Harrison because he had approved the law of 
September 17, 1807 for the introduction of negroes, 
which was “a complete violation of the ordinance of 
1787.” In the second place he had been governor for nine 
years, and should hold the office no longer, as a rotation 
of office was the basis of republican government. Finally, 
he lacked the confidence of the people, for it was well 
known, said the petition, that the majority in the terri- 
tory were opposed to slavery. The petition closed with 
a plea that an antislavery governor be appointed, for 
otherwise “a continued conflict between the people and 
the governor will result.’’?°° 

That Harrison was cognizant of this feeling and 
feared its effect upon his chances for reappointment is 
shown by a letter he received from Albert Gallatin, then 
secretary of the treasury. Gallatin wrote this letter in 
reply to a private letter received from Harrison early in 
September, 1809. “I was and still am,” said Gallatin, 
“decidedly opposed to the introduction of slavery into 

2 Howe, Laws and Courts of Northwest and Indiana Territories, 
29-31; Laws of Indiana Territory, 1805, pp. 25-26 (Paoli, 1896) ; 
1807, pp. 345-47, 871, 423-28; 1808, pp. 21-23. 

18 Petition of the citizens of Harrison County, February 3, 1809, 
Indiana Papers, Miscellaneous, House Collection, 2 series, Library 
of Congress, 
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any part of the Union where it does not exist or can be 
checked. But this is a subject on which I differ in 
opinion with many valuable friends; and it is with great 
regret that I find that a difference of opinion on that 
point should have produced anything like personal 
hostility between you and my friend Badollet. In justice 
to him I must say that he has never written to me dis- 
respectfully of you or against you. He once barely stated 
the fact of his being opposed to you on the subject of 
slavery; and I am confident that no application or even 
hint will come from him to me suggesting that another 
governor ought to be appointed.”?°* The John Badollet 
to whom Gallatin referred was a Swiss who had become 
prominent in Indiana as register of the land office at 
Vincennes, and later chancellor of the territory..° He 
was a member of the antislavery party and, as such, 
Harrison feared his influence. 

A second group of anti-Harrison men were found in 
the ranks of the proslavery party. This group, headed 
by John Rice Jones and John Messinger, came from the 
Illinois country, and desired a division of the territory, 
a move of which Harrison at first disapproved.1°% As 
early as the year 1803, men from the Illinois country had 
advocated separation from the eastern section. In 
November, 1803 a petition had been presented to Con- 
gress asking that the western counties be joined to Upper 
Louisiana if this territory should be acquired by the 
United States. They feared, said the petitioners, the 
political predominance of the eastern section. Moreover, 
they were separated by one hundred and twenty miles 
of wilderness from Vincennes where, they alleged, all 
the influential men resided. In addition they stated that 


™ Adams, Henry (ed.), The Writings of Albert Gallatin, 1:463 
(Philadelphia, 1879). 

™ Secretary of the treasury to Badollet and Jones, July 9, 1804, 
Division C, Letter book O, General land Office; see also territorial 
Executive Journal, 129, 1382; Dunn, Indiana, 370. 

6 Tbid., 355-67, 
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a strong partiality was shown in appointments.’ This 
petition shows clearly the reasons why the westerners 
desired a division of the territory—a sense of separate- 
ness from the eastern section, and an active resentment 
against Harrison and his circle, coupled with an idea 
that the erection of Illinois into a territory would offer 
more opportunity for political offices and influence. In 
1806, 1807, and 1808 the advocates of division carried 
their fight to Congress by petitions that displayed with 
increasing virulence their animosity to Harrison.*°° 

In addition to the antislavery men and the pro-division 
party a third element of opposition to Governor Harrison 
arose from the agitation for a greater degree of self- 
government. Undoubtedly there were men who cared 
little for the issues of slavery and division, but who were 
resentful of the great appointive powers concentrated in 
the executive’s hands, and of his use of the veto to 
check any effort to curtail these powers.!°® Probably in 
this group belonged some of the men from Dearborn 
County who, in 1805, had petitioned Congress that they 
might be joined to Ohio and divided from Indiana. It is 
difficult to make any hard and fast division of these 
groups; at best one can only indicate certain threads that 
appear and reappear in the weaving of the territorial 
history. 

In 1808, the forces opposed to Harrison first showed 
their strength. In the territorial legislature a combina- 
tion evolved between his antislavery and pro-division 
opponents.'?® The legislative session opened that year on 


17 Memorial of the citizens of the western counties, received on 
November 9, 1803, Indiana Papers, Miscellaneous, House Collection, 
2 series, Box 180, Library of Congress. 

18 Petition of February 20, 1807, in ibid.; petition received April 
16, 1808, in ibid.; petition received April 6, 1808, in <bid.; petition 
of the Indiana House of Representatives, drawn up November 19, 
1808, in ibzd. 

12 See ante, 60-65 passim. 

29 Dunn, Indiana, 367. 
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September 26, and promptly took up a case involving 
Samuel Gwathmey, a member of the Council and one of 
Harrison’s strong adherents. It was known that 
Gwathmey had accepted the office of register of the new 
land office at Jeffersonville, and had resigned from the 
Council. Harrison summoned him to take his place 
however, in defiance of the territorial law forbidding any 
person to hold a seat in the territorial legislature if he 
held office directly from the United States.1! The House 
therefore sent to the governor and asked him if 
Gwathmey had resigned. On the next day Harrison 
answered that he had instructed the Legislative Council 
to send for its absent members and that he would let the 
House know the results in a few days.112. On October 6, 
having heard nothing more, the House declared 
Gwathmey’s office vacant, and proceeded to nominate 
Hugh M’Colly and Charles Beggs, the leader of the anti- 
slavery party in Clark County, as candidates for the 
office.11® 

This action on the part of the House infuriated Harri- 
son and the Legislative Council. The Council drew up 
a series of resolves censuring the lower house for ex- 
ceeding its powers.'!* The House, however, prepared a 
report for the president insinuating that Harrison and 
the councilors were leagued together," and in the end, 
Harrison had to accept Gwathmey’s resignation. This 
incident indicates the discord between Governor Harrison 
and the lower house. 

At this same session a report condemning the introduc- 
tion of slavery into the territory and scoring the laws 
then in effect which permitted an indenture that was 
virtually slavery was adopted. A bill for the repeal of 
the much condemned indenture law was likewise passed 

™ Papers and Records, 1:98, Bureau of Rolls and Library, 
Department of State, Washington. 

™ Tbid., 104. = Ot OOO: 

“4 Thid., 100. ™ Tbid., 104-7 passim. 
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in the House, showing the strength of the antislavery 
faction. This bill, however, was killed in the Legis- 
lative Council."° At the same meeting of the House, 
Jesse B. Thomas, a man pledged to work for division, 
was elected delegate to Congress."*7 As delegate, Thomas 
fulfilled his pledges, securing in early February, 1809 
an act for the division of Indiana, reducing Indiana Ter- 
ritory approximately to the dimensions of the present 
state. A new election for delegate from Indiana Terri- 
tory to Congress was then held, and Jonathan Jennings, 
a man who combined the two popular notes of the cam- 
paign, opposition to slavery and opposition to Harrison 
and his friends, “the Virginia aristocrats,” was elected.1!* 
This election was of great importance, for it seemed to 
crystallize the resentment against Harrison and his asso- 
ciates, Benjamin Parke, Thomas Randolph, Waller Tay- 
lor, and the other leaders of that group. 

From that date forward Harrison struggled hard, but 
the fight was relentlessly pushed by Jennings, aided by 
the antislavery men and the ‘‘outs” who wished to secure 
- control of the offices of the territory for themselves. In 
1810 a repeal of the hated indenture law was secured by 
the legislature and acceded to by Harrison." But the 
bitterness against him was not allayed by this act. To 
a certain extent, the continuance of the opposition to 
Harrison from 1810 until his departure from Indiana 
in the summer of 1812 indicated that the feeling was 
not actuated solely by dislike of his stand on the slavery 
question. In December of the year 1810 Jennings sub- 
mitted to Congress the resolution to the effect that it 
was inexpedient that any person holding office from the 
governor of Indiana Territory (justices of the peace 
and militia officers excepted) should be eligible to the 
territorial House of Representatives or the Legislative 


us Dunn, Indiana, 371-76. 
™ Tbid., 376. 48 Thid., 379, 389-402. 


4° Thid., 405; Laws of Indiana Territory, 1810, pp. 54-55. 
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Council. This resolution was tabled, but this did not end 
the attack on Harrison’s use of patronage.'*° 

On January 24, 1811 Jennings presented a resolution 
from the Indiana legislature directing him to try to ob- 
tain manhood suffrage.2* This furnishes the key to 
Jennings’ political leanings and methods. As a defender 
of the “common man” and the opponent of “privilege,” 
he waged his fight against Harrison. During the year 
1811, as has been noted before, Jennings made the most 
of the movement to change the seat of government from 
Vincennes to a place on Harrison’s Purchase.’?? On 
January 22 of the same year, Jennings wrote to his 
friend Solomon Manwaring, of Dearborn County, “I 
have received depositions and certificates with charges 
against Harrison and have shown them to several mem- 
bers of Congress and they all tell me I am bound to give 
them their usual course and declare he ought to be out 
of office—His political career is ended. I shall lay the 
groundwork of an impeachment before ten days.’’!23 

These statements were apparently too sweeping, for no 
mention of any such action on his part appears in the 
annals of Congress. But that does not mean that his 
attitude toward Harrison had suffered any change. 
Jennings was again reélected as delegate to Congress, and 
throughout the year 1812 seized every occasion to pre- 
sent Harrison’s actions in an unfavorable light.1** The 
feeling shown toward Harrison in some quarters after 
the Battle of Tippecanoe, and the strictures upon his 
conduct on that occasion seemed to prove that his 
popularity was waning.!?> So Jennings was well forti- 
fied by the prospect of public approval in his efforts to 
discredit Harrison. When in June of the same year he 
defeated Waller Taylor, the Harrison candidate, for 

™ See ante, 64-65. 

™ Annals, 11 Congress, 8 session, col. 787. 

™ See ante, 61-62. 

™ Hsarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 1:501-2. 

4 See post, 125-26. 

“ Annals, 12 Congress, 1 session, col. 846. 
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delegate to Congress, he might well claim that his atti- 
tude had won the approval of the majority in Indiana. 

With the outbreak of the War of 1812, Harrison’s 
intimate connection with territorial affairs came to an 
end. His interest was immediately turned to the 
military, and although he did not give up his office at 
once, he left the territory early in July; and from that 
date until the appointment of Thomas Posey as governor 
on March 1, 18138 the secretary, John Gibson, served in 
Harrison’s place. Undoubtedly it was well fur Harrison’s 
political, future that the War of 1812 offered him a: 
chance in other fields of endeavor, for with the rise of 
Jennings, Harrison’s star was rapidly declining in 
Indiana. 

Harrison still had many friends in the territory. This 
was particularly true at Vincennes, and may be attributed 
in part to his attractive personality. Even his bitter 
enemy, Isaac Darneille, said in his Letters of Decius, 
“Mr. Harrison is a man of some merit, has handsome 
manners, and a certain je ne sais quot, to acquire popu- 
larity with a certain description of men; in conversa- 
tion he is sprightly and gay—can repeat a theatrical 
performance, and mimick a blackguard as well as any 
man I ever saw.’’?26 The slender young ensign of 1791 
had developed into a man in the prime of life, accustomed 
‘to power and to dealings with men. As a founder of, 
and a contributor to the library of Vincennes, and as 
trustee of Vincennes University, Harrison had very 
properly shown his interest in the more “elevated” side 
of life and stamped himself as a gentleman of culti- 
vation. In fact, he carried on many of the Virginia 
traditions in which he had been raised—an easy hospi- 
tality, a fine affability of manner, and a habit of em- 
- bellishing his speeches with references to the classics. 

As governor, Harrison was a good administrator; had 
it been otherwise, he would probably have failed to 
secure three reappointments. That he did not dis- 


26 Darneille, Letters of Decius, 17. 
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tinguish himself by a “noble stand” on any specific 
issue—for example, opposition to slavery, or an attempt 
to extend the people’s powers, or a stand for the sale of 
land at a cheaper price—is true. Politics was his busi- 
ness, however, for the time being; in this he resembled 
most of his contemporaries. A study of this period must 
change somewhat the legendary conception of Harrison 
as the “father of the Northwest” and replace it by an 
infinitely more real person, struggling in the limited field 
of territorial politics to maintain his power and place. 


IV 
SUPERINTENDENT OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


HARRISON, as governor, was ex officio superintendent of 
Indian affairs for Indiana Territory... At this time there 
was ho organized bureau or department for carrying on 
relations with the Indians. A general supervision was 
vested in the secretary of war, to whom the territorial 
governors reported on the state of Indian affairs in 
their respective districts.2 Besides the governors or 
superintendents there were, in each territory, temporary 
and resident agents among the various tribes. These men 
were charged with the double duty of cultivating good 
feeling toward the United States and of keeping a watch 
for any evidences of incipient hostility among the Indians. 
The agents were under a dual authority. They received 
their appointments from the president and their orders 
direct from the secretary of war, but in addition they 
were supposed to correspond with the superintendent 
of Indian affairs of the territory in which they re- 
sided, and carry out any orders he issued.’ 

Certain defects were obvious in such an administration 
of Indian relations. In the first place, there was no one 
officer responsible for a general direction of the Indian 
policy and endowed with adequate powers of control and 
appointment. Instead, there was a division of authority 
and responsibility that produced friction and discord. 
In 1795 Governor St. Clair, of the Northwest Territory, 
complained bitterly to President Washington on this 
score. He declared that without his knowledge Indian 
chiefs had been summoned to the seat of government; and 
that agents whose names, even, he did not know had 
been sent among the tribes under his care.* In fact, as 

+ Annals, 6 Congress, 1 session, col. 1499, sec. 3. 

*See the report of Knox to the president, June 15, 1789, in 
American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1:12-14. 

* Instructions to Israel Chapin, April 28, 1792, in zbid., 231. 

4 St. Clair Papers, 1:391. 
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St. Clair clearly demonstrated, a system whereby the 
control rested with the Department of War and the 
superintendence with the governor, gave many oppor- 
tunities for misunderstandings and divergent orders. 
The administration of Indian affairs suffered further 
from the fact that the governorship of a territory and 
the superintendency of Indian affairs within that district 
were combined in one office. The governor was fre- 
quently too busy with the administration of territorial 
matters and politics to give the requisite amount of time 
to the Indians. The process of gaining their confidence 
and affections was a slow and delicate matter, involving 
the exchange of many small civilities and the leisurely 
passage of many hours in smoking and talking.’ To 
the American governors this appeared a waste of time, 
and the pressure of other affairs prevented their gain- 
ing a real knowledge of the Indians. The territorial 
executives were hampered, too, by their dependence on 
the settlers. Usually the desires of the settlers and the 
Indians were divergent; frequently they were in opposi- 
tion; and this clash of interest necessarily affected the 
governor in his dealings with his “Red Children.” 
Another defect in the administration of Indian affairs 
was the fact that the men employed in this service 
were not trained for the work. In many cases neither 
the governor-superintendent nor the agents could speak 
or understand the Indian languages. The agents sent 
to the frontiers were often untrained easterners who 
knew little of the Indian mode of life and thought and 
cared less. Unlike the British agents, they did not as- 
sociate with the Indians enough to gain their confidence 
and trust. William Ewing, an agent sent to the Sauk 
Indians, was described by General James Wilkinson as 
“a young man of innocence, levity & simplicity—without 
experience or observation.”* This defect in the personnel 
*Forsyth to Clark, September 22, 1815, in “Letter-Book of 
Thomas Forsyth,” Wisconsin Historical Collections, 11:348. 


* Wilkinson to the secretary of war, December 8, 1805, quoted in 
Coues, Elliott, The Hapeditions of Zebulon Montgomery Pike, To 
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of the men dealing with the Indians was later stated by 
Harrison and Thomas Forsyth to be one of the prime 
causes for the Indians’ coldness to the “Seventeen Fires,” 
as the seventeen states of the Union were poetically 
called by the Indians.? 

Furthermore, the liberality shown the Indians by the 
British threw into unfavorable relief the parsimonious 
treatment accorded them by the United States agents. 
At the conclusion of the War of 1812 Harrison said that 
the money spent for the recovery of Canada would have 
endeared the United States to the Indians for years. 
“It is cheaper to feed the Indians than to fight them,” 
he stated on the basis of his years of experience. With 
the wisdom of retrospection he declared, “that economy 
is best, which best attains its object,” and he stigmatized 
the niggardliness of the government in the matter of 
presents and annuities. Had Harrison held these views 
some years before and been enabled to carry them out, 
it is probable that he would have taken a different tone 
in his dealings with the Indians; and the glamorous title 
of the “Hero of Tippecanoe” might not have been added 
to his name. 

It has been estimated that there were about a hun- 
dred thousand Indians in Indiana Territory when Harri- 
son came to Vincennes.? Undoubtedly this number is 
an exaggerated one. According to a report prepared 
by Secretary Knox in 1789, there were at that date about 


Headwaters of the Mississippi River, Through Louisiana Territory, 
and in New Spain During the years 1805-6-7, 1:15, n. 18 (New 
York, 1895). This reference is cited in Wisconsin Historical Col- 
lections, 19:315, n. 58. 

7 Forsyth to Eaton, September 18, 1814, in ibid., 11:333-34; For- 
syth to Clark, September 22, 1815, in ibid., 11:342-45; Harrison 
and Cass to the secretary of war, July 17, 1814, War Department 
Files, Harrison Papers, Bundle 1814. 

8Tbid. For evidence of the desire to economize in the Indian 
Department, see Eustis to Hull, January 1, 1810, in Letter book C, 
9-10, Indian Office, Washington. 

° Webster, Harrison’s Administration of Indiana Territory, 189. 
Webster does not cite his authority for this statement. 
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five thousand warriors or about twenty thousand Indians 
including the old men, the women and children, in the 
whole territory north of the Ohio and south of the Great 
Lakes.*° During the next ten years the Indians were 
much depleted by wars, whiskey, and contact with the 
whites. In 1789 Secretary Knox said there were from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand warriors on the Wabash 
River; but when Harrison arrived, he wrote that he 
did not believe there were more than six hundred Indian 
braves in that locality,* and it seems probable that the 
whole Indian population had been reduced in like propor- 
tion wherever they were brought into close contact with 
the white settlements. 

As has been said, almost all of Indiana Territory in 
1800 was held by Indian peoples. Most of the eastern 
section was claimed by the “Wabash tribes’”—the Dela- 
wares, the Piankashaw, the Potawatomi, and the associ- 
ated tribes of the Miami, the Wea, and the Eel River 
Indians. In the northern part of the territory were 
scattered the Shawnee, the Wyandot, and the Chippewa. 
In the southwestern part of the territory—in the Illinois 
country—lived the Kaskaskia, of whom there remained 
but fifteen or twenty warriors.‘2. The central western 
section was held by the Kickapoo, “a strong and war- 
like nation”; and over the northern prairies roamed the 
Sauk and Foxes.** Most of the land was regarded as a 
common hunting ground, and small bands of Indians 
ranged at will throughout the vast tracts of forest and 

* American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1:18. 

“ Ibid.; see also Harrison to the secretary of war, July 15, 1801, 
printed in part in Dawson, William Henry Harrison, 9-10, and in 
a different version in Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 1:25-81. 
This second version was taken from a manuscript in the Indiana 
State Library, instead of from Dawson as indicated. 

* Dawson, William Henry Harrison, 10-11; see also the maps of 
Mlinois and Indiana and the schedule of Indian cessions in Royce, 
Charles C., Indian Land Cessions in the United States, 662-76 
passim (18th Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, pt. 2, Washington, 1899). 

“ Ibid.; see also Dawson, William Henry Harrison, 41, 59-60. 
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plain. During the years that Harrison served as gover- 
nor, all the western part of the territory, including a 
great part of the Illinois country, and the southern part 
of the present state of Indiana was ceded to the United 
States; so that the hunting grounds were diminished to 
a fifth of their former size, the game was no longer 
plentiful, and the buffalo herds marked no more trails 
over the Illinois plains. 

Harrison’s Indian policy was governed by three fac- 
tors—his anxiety to carry out Jefferson’s wishes, his 
desire to please the settlers, and his compassion for the 
Indians. His reappointment to office rested with the 
president; and he was therefore under the necessity of 
remaining in the good graces of the chief magistrate. 
In a variety of ways he sought to obtain Jefferson’s 
favor. On one occasion he sent him a bag of pecan nuts, 
some Indian curiosities, and a new species of bear that 
he had procured from the lieutenant governor of 
Louisiana.1* A new town laid out at the Falls of the 
Ohio somewhat according to a plan devised by the presi- 
dent, was christened “Jeffersonville” in his honor.* His 
letters to Jefferson were marked by expressions of ap- 
preciation that verged on flattery..6 During his first 
year as superintendent, Harrison made no move to wrest 
land from the Indians; he apparently did his best for 
them, and marked time while waiting the president’s 
positive orders. “Nothing certainly could be more grati- 
fying to me,” he wrote Jefferson in December, 1801, 
“than to contribute toward the success of your admin- 
istration by my humble exertions to place upon a better 
footing the affairs of the wretched Indians.”*7 And in 
1809 Harrison could write with truth that he always 
earried out his instructions faithfully even when his 

“Harrison to Jefferson, October 29, 1803, in Jefferson Papers, 
136:2345-46, Library of Congress. 

© Hsarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 1:50-51. 

% Ibid.; see also Harrison to Jefferson, December 31, 1801, in 
Jefferson Papers, 119:20517-18. 
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own judgment dictated another course.” The initial 
responsibility for Harrison’s policy of rapidly acquiring 
land from the Indians must be attributed to President 
Jefferson. Harrison has been censured severely as a 
“land-grabber,”’ and it has been said by such an eminent 
authority as Dr. Clarence W. Alvord that Jefferson found 
it necessary to restrain and reprove his activities.’ 
This statement is misleading, for Harrison in no way 
transgressed his chief’s instructions. 

It may be frankly admitted that Harrison pursued 
Jefferson’s policy with a generous enthusiasm. His 
ardor was undoubtedly increased by the approbation 
which this land policy received from a majority of the 
inhabitants of the territory. Settlers and land specu- 
lators alike desired a rapid extinguishment of the Indian 
titles; and the government’s solemn guarantee to the 
Indians of the undisturbed possession of their lands, was 
no more seriously considered by the frontiersmen than 
by Jefferson himself. Considerable pressure was put 
upon Harrison to hasten the transfer of the fair lands 
of Indiana to the United States; and in particular, the 
conclusion of the fateful Treaty of Fort Wayne in 1809 
may be directly traced to Harrison’s wish to appease the 
settlers’ land hunger.?° 


* Harrison to the secretary of war, February 14, 1809, in War 
Department Files, Harrison Papers, Bundle 1809. This letter is 
printed in Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 1:355, where the 
date is given as July 14. 

* Alvord, in The Illinois Country, 417, says, “Harrison’s activi- 
ties were watched with anxiety by President Jefferson, who more 
than once recommended restraint and even reproved the ardent 
Indian superintendent for his aggressive policy.” In support of 
this statement, Professor Alvord cites the St. Clair Papers, 2:400. 
This reference is probably a misprint, as it relates to a letter from 
Governor St. Clair to the secretary of state, in 1796, and is un- 
connected with the text. It is true that Jefferson urged Harrison 
to use a “judicious liberality” to the chiefs who were discontented 
at the land cessions; but he disapproved no land acquisitions. 

* Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 1:389, 452, 498, 499. See 
also Hacker, Louis Morton, “Western Land Hunger and the War 
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Aside from the question of land policy Harrison tried 
to treat the Indians fairly. Upon his arrival in Vin- 
cennes in 1801 he was sincerely shocked by the Indians’ 
deplorable state. Drunkenness, vice, and poverty marked 
the tribes that had lived in contact with the whites. To 
Harrison the chiefs brought their grievances, and he 
did his best to remedy them. One request made by the 
chiefs was that the sale of whiskey to the Indians should 
be prevented. This Harrison tried earnestly to effect. 
Throughout the twelve years of his governorship, by 
proclamation and by appeals to the president and the 
territorial legislature for remedial legislation, he did his 
best to stop the sale of whiskey to the Indians. In view 
of the fact that most of the settlers had no scruples 
against this practice, it is doubtful whether Harrison 
really succeeded in checking its spread.” 

Another complaint presented to Harrison by the chiefs 
was against the conduct of the traders. In defiance 
of the law, many men traded without obtaining licenses 
or giving bonds. Some made a practice of following 
small parties of Indians on their hunting expeditions. 
They then plied the Indians with whiskey and frequently 
induced them to sell the skins ‘‘green’’ for much less 
than their real value.?? Against this practice Harrison 
issued a proclamation on August 31, 1801 demanding 
that all traders obtain licenses and in the future restrict 
their barter to the regular Indian towns.”? He fre- 
quently urged a better enforcement of the regulations 
for trading with the Indians, though here, too, the con- 
of 1812: A Conjecture,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
10:no.4:370-71, 388-93, for an analysis of the settlers’ land hunger. 

1 Dawson, William Henry Harrison, 9-11; territorial Hxecutive 
Journal, 102, 112-18; Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 1:154-55, 
383. 

* Darneille to Arundel, May 20, 1802, in “Fur-Trade on the Up- 
per Lakes” (John Askin Letters), Wisconsin Historical Collections, 
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flict of the white man’s interest and the red man’s proved 
unequal. 

Another standing complaint against the whites was 
the character of justice meted out to the Indian. 
Elaborate provisions had been made by law to regulate 
the punishment of Indians for crimes committed against 
the whites, and vice versa.** Any settler who committed 
a crime against an Indian on the Indian lands was to be 
tried and punished just as though the crime had been 
committed against a citizen of the United States, while 
an Indian offender against a white man was to be sur- 
rendered by his tribe and tried in the same manner. 
Unfortunately the law was enforced only against the 
Indians. After a year’s residence in the territory Harri- 
son wrote Jefferson that the settlers had committed so 
many acts of injustice against the Indians that “the 
name of American has become almost universally odious 
to the tribes on this frontier.”’?> Harrison frequently 
lamented the fact that it was impossible to obtain justice 
for Indians; and throughout his career he advocated a 
stricter enforcement of the laws.%*° Despite his will- 
ingness, this was an almost hopeless task. The arrest 
of a man accused of murdering an Indian was difficult, 
but his conviction was impossible. If arrested, his escape 
was contrived, or else the jury brought in a verdict of 
“not guilty” no matter how flagrantly unjust might 
be the acquittal.2* Nevertheless, exact justice was 
demanded from the Indians, and the murder of a white 
man never failed to evoke a storm of wrath and the in- 
fliction of severe penalties upon the Indians. The secre- 
tary of war admitted that it was to be regretted that the 
Indians had it in their power “to make such proud com- 

“ Annals, 5 Congress, 8 session, cols. 3956-63 passim. 


* Harrison to Jefferson, December 30, 1801. in Jefferson P 
119 :20517-18. f eo rson Papers, 


* Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 1:119, 515. 
* Ibid.; see also St. Clair Papers, 2:508-4. 
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parisons in relation to their good faith.”*® In striving 
to deal fairly with the Indians, Harrison was moved by 
genuine pity, though a pity that was undeniably tinged 
with contempt and a sense of racial superiority; and 
at the same time, he carried out Jefferson’s wishes. 

Jefferson’s Indian policy was like a medal with two 
inscriptions. On one side was stamped his humanitarian 
view of the Indian’s situation. This view is very clearly 
expressed in a letter sent to Harrison in the early spring 
of the year 1802. President Jefferson desired peace 
and harmony with the Indians, and an extension of civili- 
zation among them. In order to carry out this policy 
efficiently, certain changes were to be made in the 
administration of Indian affairs. In the first place, the 
system of government trading houses was to be extended 
to the Northwest. Secondly, all the trading factors and 
Indian agents in a territory were to be placed directly 
under the authority of the governor, so that a greater 
coordination in dealing with the Indians might be 
secured.”° 

On the reverse side of the medal appeared Jefferson’s 
land policy. This displayed a hard-headed and clear- 
sighted view of the exposed condition of the frontiers, 
and the Americans’ hunger for land and expansion. 
In following this policy Harrison pleased the president 
and the settlers. That he did not initiate it himself is 
clearly shown by the correspondence bearing on the sur- 
veying of the lands ceded to the United States in the 
Treaty of Greenville. As this matter led to Harrison’s 
first treaty, it will be traced in detail, for the emergence 
of Jefferson’s land policy and its adoption by Harrison 
are clearly seen in these negotiations. 

By the Treaty of Greenville, among other items, cer- 
tain scattered tracts of land in Indiana Territory had 
been ceded to the United States. These included the land 

*® Secretary of war to Harrison, July 17, 1806, in Letter book B, 
240, Indian Office. 

® Hsarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 1:39-40. 
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around Vincennes “of which the Indian title has been 
extinguished,’ and the lands held by the French in the 
Illinois country.?® Provision was made in 1799 for mark- 
ing the boundaries between the ceded lands and the 
Indian hunting grounds;** but no money was appro- 
priated and the lines were not run. As a result, settlers 
frequently “squatted” on the Indian lands, and roamed 
through their hunting grounds. This led to bad feel- 
ing and quarrels; and upon Harrison’s arrival at Vin- 
cennes, the chiefs begged that the matter be adjusted. 
Harrison promptly issued a proclamation against any 
trespassing on Indian territory*? and sent an urgent ap- 
peal to the secretary of war, asking authorization for a 
survey of the tracts so that future trouble might be 
avoided.*? ; 

In January, 1802 Harrison received’ detailed instruc- 
tions which were marked by a desire for fair dealing 
with the Indians. As the boundaries had been only 
vaguely described in the Treaty of Greenville, Harrison 
was informed that he should consult with both the Indian 
chiefs and the white settlers to determine the boundaries. — 
Furthermore, Harrison was cautioned that the chiefs 
must be satisfied that no more land was surveyed than 
the Treaty of Greenville called for, and that the chiefs 
should accompany the surveying party.** - 

In reply Harrison outlined the boundaries of the tract 
around Vincennes as he believed them to be. There was, 
he stated, no deed describing the early Indian cession to 
the French. There was on file at Vincennes, however, 
an alleged Indian deed of cession to the Wabash Land 
Company in 1775. Like the Illinois company which was 

“See Articles Three and Four of the treaty, American State 
Papers, Indian Affairs, 1:562-63. 

Hs. of March 38, 1799, in Annals, 5 Congress, 8 session, col. 

“Territorial Executive Journal, 101-2. 

* Dawson, William Henry Harrison, 8. 


“ Secretary of war to Harrison, J anuary 23, 1802, in Letter book 
A, 140, Indian Office. 
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operating at the same time, the Wabash Land Company 
had secured an enormous stretch of land from the 
Indians; the deed of 1775 transferred to the company 
a tract of land on the Wabash ninety-three leagues long 
and seventy wide. In the same deed the former Indian 
cession to the French was described as a tract of land on 
the Wabash, twenty-four leagues long and _ seventy 
wide.** The validity of the cession to the Wabash com- 
pany had been denied by the Indians concerned®* and 
had also been reported upon adversely in Congress on 
two occasions.** After consulting with the Indians and 
the old French settlers at Vincennes, Harrison accepted 
the incidental description of the cession to the French 
contained in the deed, but warned the secretary of war 
that the Indians would not be willing to yield so much 
land, and he urged that only a square of twenty-four 
leagues be claimed.*§ 

Secretary Dearborn did not send Harrison instruc- 
tions on this matter for several months. In the mean- 
time foreign events had contributed to the formulation of 
Jefferson’s Indian policy, and had determined him to 
effect the rapid extinguishment of Indian land titles. 
Rumors of the conclusion of a treaty between Spain and 
France for the retrocession of the province of Louisiana 
had been rife for months. In the spring of 1802 Jeffer- 
son became convinced of the danger.®® The wistful re- 
membrance in which the Indians held the French was 
well known to the Americans; and Jefferson appreciated 
fully the effect that their presence in Louisiana would 
have. To his growing fears,may be traced the change 

*® For the deed to the Wabash Land Company, see American 
State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1:338-39. See also Esarey (ed.), 
Messages and Letters, 1:41-42. 

% Statement of Rufus Putnam, February 6, 1793, in American 
State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1:340. 

7 American State Papers, Public Lands, 1:27, 72, TA, 

* Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 1:43. 

% Adams, Henry, History of the United States of America, 1:406 
(New York, 1890). 
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in the tone of Harrison’s instructions; for the letter 
sent Harrison in June, 1802 reflects a clear determina- 
tion to get as much land from the Indians as possible, 
by hook or by crook. Despite the fact that Congress 
had twice declared the cessions to the Wabash and Illinois 
companies worthless because they had been concluded 
without the proper sanctions, Harrison was instructed 
to ask the Indians if they did not consider these cessions 
valid, and if not, what were their reasons. Secondly, 
he was told to try to persuade the Indians to transfer 
these cessions to the United States. If Harrison failed 
to accomplish this, he should at least assert a claim to 
the whole tract which he considered to have been ceded 
to the French.*° This letter may be regarded as the first 
expression of Jefferson’s land policy, and it is patent that 
his aspirations exceeded Harrison’s. 

The investigation of the boundaries and the claims 
advanced by Harrison aroused considerable anxiety and 
unrest among the Indians. During the early summer 
Harrison sent reports of this agitation to the secretary 
of war, and requested instructions. As President Jeffer- 
son was absent, the duty of answering fell on Secretary 
Dearborn. Alarmed by the prospect of a possible Indian 
outbreak, he sent Harrison a vague note, moderate in 
tone. In fact he neatly sidestepped any decision and 
left the responsibility to Harrison. “I can only say,’ 
he wrote, “that prudence forbids our extending our claims 
to any such lengths as may increase any unfavorable 
impressions already made on the minds of the Indians. 
You will therefore treat the subject of the boundaries of 
the Treaty of Vincennes in such manner as your own 
judgment shall dictate under existing circumstances.’ 

Meanwhile Harrison had summoned the chiefs of the 
Wabash tribes to confer with him at Vincennes on the 
subject of the boundaries. The council opened on August 

“ Secretary of war to Harrison, June 17, 1802, in Letter book A, 
236-38, Indian Office. 

“Secretary of war to Harrison, August 5, 1802, in ibid., 259-60. 
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12, but the preliminary treaty was not signed until 
September 17. According to instructions received in 
June, Harrison advanced a claim to the old cessions to 
the Wabash and Illinois companies. This proposal threw 
the Indians into a state of fury. They flatly denied any 
such grants and declared they had given only seven or 
eight thousand acres to the French.*2, When it is recalled 
that only ten years before, the United States had solemnly 
guaranteed to the Wabash Indians their “right to refuse 
to sell,” and that this guarantee had been reiterated in the 
Treaty of Greenville, it is small wonder that they resisted 
Harrison’s proposals.‘ Finally, by the aid of Captain 
William Wells, son-in-law of the Miami chief, Little Tur- 
tle, the chiefs were induced to sign a preliminary treaty. 
By these articles, four chiefs—Little Turtle, Richardville, 
Topenebee, and Winamac—were appointed to meet Har- 
rison the following spring at Fort Wayne and conclude 
a final treaty for the cession of a tract of land twelve 
leagues long and twenty-four leagues wide.‘t It may be 
noted that Wells’s father-in-law, Little Turtle, received at 
this date an annuity of one hundred and fifty dollars from 
the United States,*° and probably for this reason was in- 
clined to favor Harrison’s plan. Undoubtedly the chief 
reason for the adoption of such an arrangement was the 
fact that the Indians refused to make a final treaty. Har- 
rison astutely realized that it would be easier to deal 
with a few chiefs than with a large assemblage, and 
he probably anticipated the effect that a distribution of 
the annuities at the signing of the final treaty at Fort 
Wayne would produce.*® 

* Dawson, William Henry Harrison, 19-26. 

* See Article Four of Vincennes Treaty, American State Papers, 
Indian Affairs, 1:338, Article Five of the Treaty of Greenville, 
ibid., 563. 

“* Dawson, William Henry Harrison, 26-28. 

* Secretary of war to Wells, January 11, 1802, in Letter book A, 
144, Indian Office. 

46 See Dawson, William Henry Harrison, 26. Dawson states that 
Harrison did not consider himself sufficiently empowered to nego- 
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Even this preliminary arrangement provoked an out- 
burst of indignation among the Indians. The Delaware 
chief, Buckongahelas, sent a protest to Jefferson him- 
self, though it is doubtful whether the soothing reply 
from the secretary of war that the United States wanted 
only “a Bargain fairly made and perfectly understood’’** 
did much to reassure the troubled warrior. As far as 
Jefferson was concerned, the Indians’ protests fell on 
deaf ears, for the public announcement of the retroces- 
sion of Louisiana to France had convinced him of the 
necessity of procuring all the land west to the Missis- 
sippi. For the Indians he saw but two alternatives— 
civilization and absorption into the United States, or re- 
moval beyond the Mississippi. This view he communi- 
cated to Harrison in February, 1803; at the same time he 
sent him a general commission for concluding treaties 
with the Indians. “The crisis is pressing,’ he wrote. 
“Whatever can now be obtained, must be obtained quick- 
ly. The occupation of New Orleans, hourly expected, 
by the French, is already felt like a light breeze by the 
Indians. You know the sentiments they entertain of that 
nation. Under the hope of their protection, they will 
immediately stiffen against cessions of land to us. We 
had better therefore do at once what can now be done.”’ 
The letter ended with a warning that no inkling of these 
aims must be permitted to reach the Indians.*® 
tiate a final treaty, particularly as the land received represented a 
compromise and not the full claim. But by his instructions of 
June 17, Harrison was authorized to decide the boundaries finally, 
and to accept a lesser amount of land if he could not obtain the 
full claim. Dawson’s position does not, therefore, seem well taken, 


and is probably an ingenious explanation to cover the Indians’ 
unwillingness. 

“Secretary of war to Buchengelas [Buckongahelas] and others, 
January 10, 1803, in Letter book A, 301-2, Indian Office. 

*“Hsarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 1:70-73. Jefferson never 
carried out a removal policy in the Northwest, although he con- 
sidered the project several times. See secretary of war to Harvi- 
son, June 21, 1804, in Letter book B, 6; secretary of war to Wells, 
April 24, 1807, in ibid., 810, Indian Office. 
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Thus spurred on, Harrison spent the spring of 1803 in 
an effort to induce the tribes to acknowledge the validity 
of the articles concluded at Vincennes the previous Sep- 
tember. Most of the Indians denounced this quasi treaty 
and denied that it had any binding effect.*? As Har- 
rison realized the extent of the opposition, it became clear 
to him that the tribes would never consider valid any 
treaty signed only by the chiefs designated in the arti- 
cles. He therefore tried to induce the leading chiefs to 
attend the forthcoming conference in June, when it was 
planned that the final treaty should be signed. Many re- 
fused, and three-fourths of the Miami deserted their old 
chiefs Little Turtle and Richardville, who were favor- 
ably inclined toward the United States. Finally, Har- 
rison used his strongest weapon to compel the various 
tribes to attend the conference. The goods and annuities 
distributed in accordance with the Treaty of Greenville, 
of 1795, would, he said, be given only to those tribes 
which attended the council at Fort Wayne. Faced with 
the alternatives of attendance or suffering and possible 
starvation, most of the chiefs capitulated and came to 
the conference.°*° 

The meetings at Fort Wayne were stormy. Harrison 
opened the council in the usual manner by a dignified 
recital of the benefits the United States had conferred 
upon the Indians, and by an appeal to the Indians not 
to make their Father sorrowful by their obstinacy and 
hard feeling. Underneath this flowing appeal to their 
better natures, however, the Indians perceived the solid 
demand for their hunting grounds; and they remained 
impervious to richly turned phrases. Long and bitter 
arguments followed, and the Shawnee left the council in 
anger. Harrison steadily pressed upon the Indians an 
acceptance of the articles concluded at Vincennes and 
was finally successful in his efforts.** An evidence of 


"Dawson, William Henry Harrison, 49. 
5 Ibid., 48. * Toid., 48-50. 
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the contempt in which most of the Indians held the pre- 
vious arrangement is shown by the fact that the chiefs 
of the Delawares, Shawnee, Potawatomi, Miami, and 
Kickapoo signed for themselves; the authority of the four 
chiefs appointed in the articles was acknowledged only 
by the small tribes—the Eel River, the Wea, the Pianka- 
shaw (whom Harrison had called the “most depraved 
wretches upon the earth’’), and the Kaskaskia Indians.** 
By what means Harrison overcame the Indians’ opposi- 
tion is a matter of conjecture; a judicious distribution of 
presents or a threat of withholding the annuities from 
the tribes that would not sign may have accelerated the 
proceedings. 

By this treaty Harrison acquired for the United States 
about 1,152,000 acres of land, despite the Indians’ claim 
that they had ceded only seven or eight thousand acres 
to the French. Not a cent was paid for this land, on 
the theory that this treaty simply marked the boundaries 
of land ceded by the Treaty of Greenville.** By the same 
treaty the valuable salt springs at Saline Creek were 
ceded to the United States, and for this the sole return 
received by the Indians was an allowance of one hun- 
dred and fifty bushels of salt a year. In addition, sites 
for the erection of three taverns on roads in the territory 
were given by the Indians; but these places were never 
surveyed. 

The story of these negotiations has been followed in 
some detail because it illustrates admirably two things. 
In the first place, it shows the policy that Jefferson ini- 
tiated, and, in the second place, it shows the readiness 
with which Harrison adopted it. While the government 
was willing to aid the Indians by the establishment of 
trading houses, and by sending men to teach them agri- 

“Dawson, William Henry Harrison, 9; American State Papers, 
Indian Affairs, 1:688. In the Kaskaskia tribe there were fifteen 


or twenty warriors; the Piankashaw number about thirty. 


“Dearborn to Jefferson, January 12, 1805, in Jefferson Papers, 
146 :25461. 
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culture and other civilized arts,** it was inflexibly deter- 
mined to effect an extinction of their land claims as 
quickly as possible. But the two policies were incom- 
patible. Had the Indians been given a longer time in 
which to adjust themselves to civilization, more hopeful 
results might have been obtained. The pressure put upon 
them for the sale of their lands led them to regard the 
introduction of the white man’s methods and mode of liv- 
ing as a snare and a delusion, and aroused an antipathy 
to the agents of civilization that eventually led to open 
warfare. 

During the three years following the conclusion of the 
Fort Wayne treaty, Harrison effected the series of im- 
portant land cessions enumerated below. There is not 
space to trace these negotiations in detail, but several 
general statements may be made. For none of the land 
obtained by these treaties was more than one or two 
cents an acre paid the Indians, although at this time the 
minimum price accepted by the United States for public 
land was two dollars an acre. Second, these treaties 
were signed by only a handful of chiefs, whose pliability 
was in some cases due to a “judicious liberality” on Har- 
rison’s part. Third, with the exception of the treaty 
with the Kaskaskia, every such cession occasioned dis- 
content and unrest.*® 

By the treaty with the Kaskaskia in August, 1803 Har- 
rison obtained between seven and eight million acres of 

* Hsarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 1:70-71; secretary of war 
to Harrison, July 9, 1807, in Letter book B, 324, Indian Office; sec- 
retary of war to Wells, July 9, 1807, in zbid., 324; and to Kirk, 
August 5, 1807, in ibid., 326. See also secretary of war to Harri- 
son, March 18, 1805, in ibid., 45, and instructions to Mr. William 
Ewing, zbid., 46. 

% See Dearborn to Jefferson, January 12, 1805, in Jefferson Pa- 
pers, 146:25461; Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 1:163, 389. 
See also instructions of Governor Lewis to Peter Chouteau on the 


measures to be used towards tribes that refused to sign the treaties. 
American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1:766. 
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excellent land in lower Illinois.** By a treaty concluded 
with the Sauk and Foxes in November, 1804 over fifty 
million acres came into the possession of the United 
States.*? This land extended on both sides of the Mis- 
sissippi, including northwestern Illinois, the southern 
part of Wisconsin and northern “Missouri. It is worth 
noting that this cession encompassed the village of the 
warrior Black Hawk, who denied the validity of the sale 
and, years later, used it as the justification for the Black 
Hawk War.®’ Previous to the conclusion of this treaty, 
Harrison obtained in August, 1804 a cession by the Dela- 
ware Indians of the lands that lay south from Vincennes 
to the Ohio. By the same treaty the United States guar- 
anteed to the Delawares the sole ownership of an enor- 
mous tract between the Ohio and the White rivers.*® 
So violent an opposition did this arouse that Harrison 
was forced to summon a council the following summer 
(August, 1805) to settle the difficulties. In this council, 
held at ‘““Grouseland,” Harrison’s home, he was forced to 
admit that the ownership of this White River tract right- 
fully belonged to the Miami Indians; and only by paying 
them a higher price than formerly did he obtain a ces- 
sion of this land.®*° At the same council the Miami gave 

* Dawson, William Henry Harrison, 51; American State Papers, 
Indian Affairs, 1:687, and Kappler (ed.), Laws and Treaties, 
2:67-68. 

“Dawson, William Henry Harrison, 59; American State Papers, 
Indian Affairs, 1:693-94, and Kappler (ed.), Laws and Treaties, 
PAC TAN 

* Strong, Moses M., “The Indian Wars of Wisconsin,” Wisconsin 
Historical Collections, 8:265. 

“American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1:689-90, and Kappler 
(ed.), Laws and Treaties, 2:70-71. 

“The correspondence on this subject appears in Esarey (ed.), 
Messages and Letters, 1:121-28, 125-26, 182-34, 137-40, 141-47, 161- 
64; see also ibid., 76-84. This important letter, misdated 1803, is 
dated March 3, 1805, in War Department Files, Harrison Papers, 
Bundle 1805. ‘The treaty appears in American State Papers, In- 
pte nda 1:696-97, and in Kappler (ed.), Laws and Treaties, 
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their sanction to the Delawares’ sale of the previous 
year; but the compromise was effected only by bribing 
Little Turtle, the leader of the opposition to Harrison 
during the months preceding the council.*! In December 
of the same year, 1805, the Piankashaw gave up their 
lands in southern Illinois and virtually surrendered their 
independence; in return they received the protection of 
the United States, a small tract of land for a permanent 
home, and an increase of their annuity.®? 

The treaty with the Piankashaw marks the last of this 
series of rapidly executed land cessions. For the next 
three years, Harrison found himself fully occupied in 
trying to stem the growing tide of Indian resentment. 
All the causes of discontent which had been apparent 
when he first came to the territory—the lack of justice, 
the spread of drunkenness, the abuse of the Indians’ con- 
fidence by the traders—still abounded. To these had 
been added the anger kindled by the diminution of the 
Indians’ hunting grounds. In 1805 there was great un- 
easiness among the tribes ;** in 1806 the flagrant murder 
of one of the Delawares brought that tribe dangerously 
near hostilities,** and in the same year Harrison with 
difficulty restrained the Sauk and Kickapoo from taking 
up arms against the white men.® Raids against isolated 
, cabins on the frontier were many, and a general Indian 
war became once more a dreaded possibility. 

In common with most westerners, Harrison ascribed 
the Indian unrest to the machinations of the British. In 
one of his dispatches to the government, Harrison wrote 
that ‘he was, on the banks of the Wabash, in possession 

6 Wsarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 1:164. 

2 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1:704-5, and Kappler 
(ed.), Laws and Treaties, 2:89. 

% Hsarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 1:124-34. 

% Dawson, William Henry Harrison, 85-86; secretary of war to 
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of a political barometer, by which he could ascertain the 
disposition of the British government towards the United 
States, better than our ambassador at London; for it ap- 
peared, that whenever the affairs of that Government 
either prospered or failed in Europe, the effects were soon 
discovered by the conduct of its agents among the Indians 
on our frontiers.”®* Indeed Harrison rang the changes 
on the British bogey almost as frequently as Robespierre 
had sounded the tocsin of ‘“Pitt’s gold.” For Harrison 
to admit that the Indians’ discontent was due to the 
treatment they had received at the hands of the Ameri- 
cans would have been an indictment of his own achieve- 
ments and Jefferson’s policy, and in all sincerity, 
probably, he placed the blame upon the British. 

To a certain extent Harrison’s suspicions were justi- 
fied. During the first decade of the nineteenth century 
there was much bad feeling between the United States 
and Great Britain; on several occasions it seemed inevi- 
table that war would be declared. With the acumen that 
marked their conduct of Indian affairs the British per- 
ceived that the Indians would not remain neutral in the 
event of hostilities. Hence, with an eye to the future, 
they strove to attach the Indians to the British interest 
so that the tribes would fight for King George if an in- 
ternational war should take place.** On the other hand 
the British were bent on preventing a premature Indian 
war, and at times it was actually the influence of the 
famous British agent, Elliott, which restrained the tribes 
from taking the warpath.*® It may be said that the 


“ Dawson, Wiliam Henry Harrison, 93. 
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threads of discontent were spun by the Americans them- 
selves, but the weaving of the fabric was hastened by the 
generous gifts that the Indians received at Malden, the 
British fort across the straits from Detroit. 

Under these circumstances it is scarcely to be wondered 
at that Harrison saw the hand of the British in the ac- 
tivities of the Shawnee twin brothers, the Prophet Els- 
kwatawa and Tecumseh. The tale of these two leaders 
and the confederacy they formed is too well known to 
require a recital of more than the barest outlines. Leg- 
end has it that they were born about 1768 at Piqua, the 
Shawnee capital, though their birthplace has also been 
given as a spot on the Great Miami.® Their heritage 
and training was such as to plant hatred of the Ameri- 
cans in their hearts. In 1774 their father was killed 
in the Battle of Point Pleasant when the Shawnee chief- 
tain Cornstalk was defeated by General Andrew Lewis.” 
Six years later George Rogers Clark led his forces 
against the Shawnee towns, and tradition pictures the 
little Tecumseh watching from afar the desolation of his 
childhood home." Later Tecumseh himself took up arms 
against the Americans, was present at St. Clair’s defeat, 
and followed Blue Jacket against General Wayne.” 
During the years following the Treaty of Greenville, the 
treatment accorded the Indians had done little to extin- 
guish resentment against the whites; the fire burned low 
but it did not die. 

Not until 1806 did the two brothers become prominent 
enough to attract Harrison’s attention; and at first 
Elskwatawa (‘The Open Door’) seemed the more in- 
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fluential. The Prophet, as he was commonly called, had 
been spreading his visionary doctrines for some years be- 
fore Harrison heard of his activities. Caught by the 
glamour of the Indians’ “Golden Age’’—before the ar- 
rival of the Americans—he sought to lead the Indians 
back to the ancient simplicity. Whiskey drinking, agri- 
culture, and all the habits which the Indians had learned 
from the whites, the Prophet forbade. Like Pontiac, 
he believed that he received his instructions direct from 
the Master of Life. He was held by his followers to be 
an incarnation of Nanabozho, and his words were ac- 
cepted as those of a deity. At his camp at Greenville, he 
prophesied catastrophies that would befall both whites 
and Indians unless they returned to the ancient ways in 
which their fathers had walked.” 

Tecumseh, on the other hand, was a realist. He was 
a warrior and a politician with a single aim—to unite all 
the Indians against the Americans and drive them out 
of the land northwest of the Ohio. The Prophet’s teach- 
ings became fused with Tecumseh’s plans, and, as James 
Mooney has put it, “what was at first a simple religious 
revival soon became a political agitation.’’* 

The sincerity of the Prophet has been questioned by 
some. Harrison represented him as a “tool” of the Brit- 
ish agents, and either a fool or a knave.*® Neither 
charge seems justifiable. Undoubtedly the Prophet and 
his followers were grateful for the supplies they obtained 
from the British; in return the British were pleased to 
see the Indians organizing against the United States and 
they contemplated purchasing the Prophet for their own 
ends.”* But the British did not organize the movement, 

™ For an account of the Prophet and his teachings, see Mooney, 
James, The Ghost-Dance Religion, 670-80 passim, (14th Annual 
Report of the American Bureau of Ethnology, pt. 2, Washington, 
1896). 

% AN 688. 

” Hsarey (ed.), Messages and-Letters, 1:188, 242-48, 251. 


“Craig to Gore, December 6, 1808, Canadian Archives, Report, 
1896, Note B, p. 32. 
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and the primary cause for the popularity of the Prophet’s 
teachings could be found in the treatment the Indians 
had received from the whites. Furthermore, there is the 
greatest probability that the Prophet was entirely sin- 
cere in his religious beliefs. The appearance of a Mes- 
siah among the Indians was not an exceptional occur- 
rence; and the Prophet’s teachings bore a close 
resemblance to those of the great Pontiac.?*7 Harrison 
chose to believe that the Prophet. was seeking to dupe his 
followers, and scoffed at his emphasis on miracles and 
the direct intervention of God. But it should be remem- 
. bered that the divine rod of one is to another but a magi- 
cian’s wand, and that the miracles of one cult are tricks 
to another. One may smile at the Prophet’s naiveté, or 
one may explain him as a cataleptic,’® but there seems 
no special reason for believing him an arrant faker. 

From the year 1806 when the Prophet first attracted 
Harrison’s attentions, until the Battle of Tippecanoe five 
years later, the Shawnee brothers were a constant menace 
to Harrison’s tranquillity. In 1807 affairs approached a 
crisis.” Raids by wandering bands of Indians became 

7 A translation and account of the “Pontiac Manuscript” appears 
in Michigan Historical Collections, 8:266; see also the account of 
Pontiac’s conspiracy in Mooney, The Ghost-Dance Religion, 662-69. 
An account of later prophets and messiahs may be found in 7zbid., 
692-822 passim. 

*S Mooney, in ibid., 673, quotes the statement made by Samuel G. 
Drake in his Aboriginal Races, vol. 1, that the Prophet fell into a 
trance and appeared lifeless. When revived, he declared that he 
had been to the spirit world. In Mooney’s opinion, although the 
language is overdrawn, the fact of a cataleptic experience is prob- 
able, for all Indian religious systems have been revealed in dreams 
or trances. 

In the year 1807 there was a widespread apprehension of the 
Prophet’s intentions. In American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 
1:798 ff., appear reports from Michilimackinac, St. Louis, and other 
western posts. See also instructions to Governor Hull, October 16, 
1807, asking him to call out three companies of the militia of Michi- 
gan Territory, Letter book B, 333-34, Indian Office; see also a 
warning to William Wells, dated January 15, 1808, to keep an eye 
on the Prophet, ibid., 352. 
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frequent, and the rangers of the territory under Captain 
William Hargrove were kept busy patrolling the roads 
and traces.°° In the summer of 1807 Jefferson became 
so alarmed between the fear of a war with England and 
his apprehension of the Prophet’s intentions that he ma- 
tured plans for the governors of the territories to call 
out the militia and prepare for -war.*: Harrison de- 
manded that the Shawnee force the Prophet’s followers 
to move away and take the Prophet with them, declar- 
ing that he “speaks not the words of the Great Spirit 
but those of the devil, and of the British agents.’’®? The 
Prophet returned a dignified though probably false pro- 
testation of his fidelity to the United States, stating that 
he “never had a word with the British’ ;** and Harri- 
son did not insist on his demand for an immediate with- 
drawal. Had he done so, the tale of Tippecanoe might 
have borne another date. 

Early in 1808 the Prophet acceded to Harrison’s re- 
quest and moved to Tippecanoe, an old Indian town far 
up the Wabash in the Indian country. Harrison ap- 
proved of this change, and even felt, at the end of a 
visit from the Prophet in the summer, that his influ- 
ence might be “rather advantageous than otherwise to 
the United States.’’*+ 

In the spring of 1809 rumors came to Harrison that 
the Prophet was meditating an immediate attack upon 
the settlements. In alarm he called out two companies 
of militia, but in a few weeks his fears were allayed by 
later reports of the Prophet’s situation, and he dismissed 


* See Harrison to Hargrove, in Esarey (ed.), Messages and Let- 
ters, 1:208-9, and 209, n.4._ Further instructions to Hargrove are 
printed in ibid., 210-11, 215-78 passim. 

* Jefferson to Dearborn, August 28, 1807, in Writings of Jeffer- 
son, 9:131-84 passim (Ford ed.). 

* Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 1:251. 

ss Toid. 

“ Harrison to the secretary of war, May 19, 1808, in ibid., 290-91; 
same to same, September 1, 1808, in ibid., 302. 
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the men to their homes.*° In the early summer the 
Prophet again visited Harrison at Vincennes. His re- 
plies to the governor’s questions convinced Harrison that 
an attempt at a conspiracy had been made and had been 
inspired by the British. Nor did he place much reliance 
on the Prophet’s repeated declarations of allegiance to 
the United States.** Nevertheless a kind of peace was 
patched up and comparative tranquillity established. 

Meanwhile, in May, 1809 Harrison had written to Sec- 
retary of War Eustis proposing that the time was ripe 
for a further extinction of the Indians’ land titles.’ 
Two reasons can be found for Harrison’s actions. It will 
be remembered that Indiana Territory had been divided 
in February, 1809. After the separation, over half of the 
remaining territory in Indiana was Indian land. As 
Harrison remarked a year later, the inhabitants wished 
the Indian titles to be extinguished so that the territory 
might advance to statehood. Furthermore, the settlers 
and land speculators were very anxious to obtain the rich 
acres of the Wabash valley, and for some time had un- 
doubtedly been pressing their demands on Governor Har- 
rison.** Since the alarm about the Prophet’s activities” 
had subsided, Harrison looked upon this as a favor- 
able moment to advance the project. He proposed that 
he should try to obtain lands on the upper Wabash and 
to the east of the lands acquired from the Miami by 
the Grouseland treaty of 1805. In July, 1809 Harrison 
received the desired permission and forthwith opened 
negotiations with these tribes which, in his opinion, had 
a claim upon the land.*® 

Early in September Harrison met the Delawares, the 
Potawatomi, the Miami, and the Eel River tribes. Never 

® Harrison to the secretary of war, April 18, 1809, in ibid., 340- 
41; same to same, May 16, 1809, in ibid., 346. 

86 Harrison to the secretary of war, July 5, 1809, in zbid., 349-50. 

8’ Harrison to the secretary of war, May 16, 1809, in ibid., 346. 

8 Harrison to the secretary of war, December 24, 1810, in ibid., 


498. 
® Secretary of war to Harrison, July 15, 1809, in ibid., 356. 
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did Harrison encounter more opposition to any proposal. 
By the Treaty of Grouseland of 1805, sole ownership of 
this tract had been guaranteed to the Miami, the Wea, 
and Eel River tribes.°° Harrison summoned the other 
tribes for two reasons—to prevent after-claims, and to 
interest them in a successful conclusion of the treaty. 
Actually, they did not own the lands and lost nothing 
by acceding to the sale. On the contrary, they received 
an extra annuity for surrendering the merest shadow 
of a claim. With the Miami the case was different. For 
days they refused to sell, saying it was time to put a 
stop to the encroachments of the whites. Meeting after 
meeting took place. it was believed that they had been 
advised by the British not to sell any more land, and it 
is possible that this was true. Finally the Miami agreed 
to sell, provided they received two dollars an acre for 
their lands. Harrison exhorted them anew to consider 
the great benefits the Father at Washington had heaped 
upon them, and begged them not to be ungrateful. 
Finally he threatened to break up the council unless the 
Miami agreed to his terms. When, on the following day, 
the governor finally conceded to the Miami, including the 
Eel River Indians and the Wea, their sole right to the 
land and stated that he was treating with the other tribes 
only as their allies, they were appeased by this seeming 
triumph, and consented to the treaty on Harrison’s terms, 
viz., in consideration for the sale of the land, they were 
to receive a quantity of goods at once and a permanent 
annuity of five hundred dollars. Similar provisions of 
varying amounts were made for the other tribes con- 
cerned. The treaty was concluded on September 30. 
Provision was made for a separate treaty with the Wea 
approving the sale; this was signed on October 26, 1809. 

” American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1:69. 

“The two treaties appear in ibid., 761-62, and Kappler (ed.), 
Laws and Treaties, 2:81; see also Esarey (ed.), Messages and Let- 


ters, 1:358-62. The “Journal of the Proceedings” appears in ibid., 
862-78. 
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The fact that Harrison would not deliver the annuities 
until the conclusion of a treaty undoubtedly did much to 
bring the Miami to such a decision. Moderate quanti- 
ties of whiskey were distributed by Harrison, and this 
also may have aided matters.°2 At any rate, it is re- 
ported that after a lengthy conversation the Miami left 
the governor, to return later ‘a little melowed with 
Wine.” In general, however, it does not seem that Har- 
rison resorted to the expedient of getting the Indians 
drunk; on the contrary, it is to his credit that on several 
occasions he forbade the sale of any liquor to the Indians 
during the time a council was being held.®? Probably 
an aggressive attitude and a firm determination account 
in part for his success in obtaining the treaty which con- 
veyed to the United States about two and a half million 
acres of choice land. 

The sequel of this treaty was the Battle of Tippecanoe. 
Harrison desired to have the new tracts surveyed at once 
and advised that a new military post be established up 
the Wabash on the land purchased.®°¢ The Prophet and 
his brother Tecumseh were determined that the survey 
should not be made. This new treaty strengthened their 
conviction that unless the Indians made a firm stand, the 
white men would wrest every inch of their land from 
them. They openly denounced the treaties concluded by 
Harrison and declared that they would unite the Indians 
for the purpose of reéstablishing the boundaries set by 
the Treaty of Greenville.** Indeed, had not the British 
agent Elliott interfered, they would undoubtedly have 
precipitated a war upon the United States in the spring 

8 Thid., 366, 370; on September 16 the governor was asked for 
liquor, but he refused the request saying that he “was determined 
to shut up the liquor casks until all the business was finished,” 
ibid., 363. On September 23, however, the customary distribution 
of liquor took place. 

% See territorial Hxecutive Journal, 135, 156, 162, 163. 

% Harrison to the secretary of war, April 25, 1810, in Esarey 
(ed.), Messages and Letters, 1:417-19. 

*® Harrison to the secretary of war, June 14, 1810, in ibid., 1:424. 
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of the year 1810.°* So near did such a contingency seem, 
that Secretary of War Eustis twice ordered troops to 
move down the Ohio to Vincennes, and only counter- 
manded the orders upon receiving reassuring reports 
from Harrison. 

In the summer of 1810 Harrison held a famous inter- 
view with Tecumseh, who clearly stated his intention of 
opposing any further land cessions. Furthermore, he 
said that the recent Treaty of Fort Wayne had been un- 
fairly concluded by a few “village chiefs” who had no 
right to sell the lands, and he declared that unless those 
lands were returned to the Indians he would kill the 
chiefs who had made the sale. He contended that the 
Indians held the land in common, and that no one tribe 
could sell a portion. When Harrison began the familiar 
oration on the “justice used by the United States 
towards the Indians,’ Tecumseh listened for fifteen or 
twenty minutes; but his patience was then exhausted and 
he rose up and interrupted the governor, telling him he 
lied. The council was at once broken off by Harrison; 
and though Tecumseh apologized for his actions the fol- 
lowing day, he steadfastly warned Harrison that he 
would never submit to the surrender of the land pur- 
chased at Fort Wayne.*? 

Actual warfare was for the time deferred by Madison’s 
orders. In the fall of 1810 President Madison was deep- 
ly concerned in an attempt to acquire West Florida. 
For this reason he was extremely anxious to avoid the 
complications of an Indian war in the Northwest. On 

* Elliott to Claus, July 9, 1810; same to same, October 16, 1810; 
and November 16, 1810, in Canadian Archives, Report, 1893, State 
Papers, Lower Canada, Calendar, Q-114, p. 45. 

"Secretary of war to Harrison, May 10, 1810, in Letter book C, 
24, Indian Office; same to same, July 5, and 7, 1810, in ibid., 45, 
and July 14, in ibid., 46. The last two letters are printed in 
Ksarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 1:441 and 443; the letter of 
July 14 appears under the date of July 11. 


* Harrison’s account of the conference and Tecumsch’s speeches 
appear in ibid., 459-69 passim. 
*® Adams, History of the United States, 5:311. 
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October 26, 1810 Harrison received a letter from Eustis 
explaining the situation and instructing him to avoid any 
actions that would produce war. For the present, he 
declared, no attempt should be made to survey this new 
purchase or to establish a post there.” 

The acquisition of the Fort Wayne Purchase had, how- 
ever, only whetted the westerners’ appetite for land. In 
December, 1810 Harrison wrote asking for permission 
to acquire more land as speedily as possible, lest all the 
Indians adopt Tecumseh’s view that Indian lands were 
held in common, and that no sale made by one tribe alone 
was valid. This step, Harrison said, had been urged 
upon him by members of the territorial legislature, and 
his own views inclined in that direction. Without such 
purchases, he pointed out, Indiana must remain in the 
territorial stage, and, he added, ‘I am heartily tired of 
living in a Territory.’ 

To this letter Secretary Eustis returned.a decided neg- 
ative, urging upon Harrison a peaceful policy on the 
ground that events on the southern frontier had deter- 
mined the president to defer any move up the Wabash.?°” 
Throughout the spring of 1811 affairs remained in an un- 
certain state. Regardless of the fact that the Prophet’s 
town was well within the Indian country, Harrison was 
of the opinion that for the safeguarding of the whites, 
it must be removed.!** Months passed in a succession of 
alarms. Harrison transmitted to Secretary Eustis ac- 
counts of murders and raids, and rumors of plans for an 
immediate attack by the Prophet. The secretary ordered 
troops to Vincennes, then received more encouraging 
news from Harrison and countermanded the orders. In 


1 Secretary of war to Harrison, October 26, 1810, in Esarey 
(ed.), Messages and Letters, 1:482-83. 

11 Harrison to the secretary of war, December 24, 1810, in ibid., 
496-500. See especially page 498. 

3 Secretary of war to Harrison, March 7, 1811, in Letter book C, 
66, Indian Office. 

18 Harrison to the secretary of war, July 10, 1811, in Esarey 
(ed.), Messages and Letters, 1:532. 
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August, 1811 Harrison held a final interview with Tecum- 
seh. At this meeting Tecumseh announced that he was 
going to the southern tribes for several months, and 
requested that nothing be done during his absence to dis- 
turb the present state of affairs. He said that upon his 
return he would visit the president. Harrison made no 
promises except to say that the president would never 
give up the lands he had acquired.’ 

As soon as Tecumseh had left, Harrison set about the 
preparation of a force to march against the Prophet’s 
camp, and break up the confederacy formed by Tecumseh. 
Harrison realized the great powers of leadership and 
military skill displayed by Tecumseh; and he therefore 
planned to strike a blow during his absence, when the 
Indians would feel the lack of his counsel. Harrison did 
not consider the Prophet ‘‘much of a warrior.”?°> He 
therefore asked permission to assemble a force consisting 
of two companies of regulars, fourteen or fifteen com- 
panies of militia and troops of dragoons, with the addi- 
tion of some mounted volunteers. On August 22 the 
desired permission was sent, and Harrison was instructed 
to move on to the newly purchased lands, if necessary.1¢ 
On September 18 in answer to an appeal from Harrison 
for further directions, Secretary Eustis, in Madison’s ab- 
sence, told Harrison to try to disperse the Prophet’s fol- 
lowers peaceably. If he should resist, the whites should 
attack him, but they were to refrain from becoming in- 
volved with the British.1°* No expense should be spared 
to secure an adequate force, ran a later communication, 
and to effect a successful termination of the expedition.1 

™ Harrison to the secretary of war, August 6 and 7, 1811, in 
Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 1:542-50 passim. 

‘ Harrison to the secretary of war, September 17, 1811, in 2bid., 
572. For Harrison’s plans and activities, see ibid., 549 ff. 


™ Secretary of war to Harrison, August 22, 1811, in Letter book 
C, 94, Indian Office. 


‘Secretary of war to Harrison, September 18, 1811, in ibid., 
112-13. 


* Secretary of war to Harrison, October 8, 1811, in ibid., 100. 
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Finally, on September 26, Harrison left Vincennes and 
moved up the Wabash. His force of a thousand men was 
composed of militia from the territory, volunteers from 
Kentucky, and the Fourth Regiment of regulars under 
the command of Colonel John P. Boyd. On the first of 
October the army went into camp at the spot later known 
as Fort Harrison and commenced the erection of the fort 
which Harrison had so strongly advocated. For almost 
a month the army remained at that spot busily engaged 
in the construction of the fortification. Meanwhile Har- 
rison sent a deputation of the Delaware chiefs to the 
Prophet to try to induce him to withdraw peaceably from 
his quarters on the Wabash. This overture proved a fail- 
ure. The Delawares were “badly received, ill treated and 
insulted and finally dismissed” by the Shawnee fanatic 
who continued by rites and exhortations to inflame his 
followers against the whites; apparently the rejection 
of the Delawares’ mediation convinced Harrison that fur- 
ther conciliatory gestures were useless. “Nothing now 
remains but to chastise him and he shall certainly get 
it. . . . I promise you Sir that all the objects in- 
tended by the Expedition shall be effected,’ wrote the 
governor to Secretary Eustis on October 28.1 

On the following day, the construction of Fort Har- 
rison completed, the expedition took up the march. Three 
days later the troops crossed the Wabash so that they 
might advance up the right bank of the river which 
was comparatively free from the dangers of ambush. 
About fifty miles from the Prophet’s town Harrison 
halted his force in order to construct a blockhouse for 
the protection of the boats in which the major part of 
the provisions were being transported.?? On November 3 

1” Harrison to the secretary of war, October 28, 1811, in War 
Department Files, Harrison Papers, Bundle 1811. This letter is 
printed in Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 1:604-6, under date 
of October 29, 1811. 

10 See orders and correspondence from September 27, 1811 to 


November 2, 1811 in ibid., 592-607 passim. Pirtle, Alfred, The Bat- 
tle of Tippecanoe, 27-88 passim (Filson Club Publications, no. 
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Harrison’s force again advanced and on the evening 
of November 6 reached the vicinity of the Prophet’s 
town. As they approached this place, greater care was 
exercised lest the Indians should launch a sudden attack, 
but no resistance was offered although scattered Indians 
were frequently seen. : 

Two miles from the town the army came to a tempo- 
rary halt. Major Jo Daviess, of Kentucky, and several 
other officers urged an immediate attack upon the town. 
Despite the ardor of his officers, Harrison rejected 
this proposition on the ground that it would be contrary 
to his instructions that no attack be made unless the Indi- 
ans refused to abandon the town. Accordingly he opened 
negotiations with the messengers sent by the Prophet to 
request a peace conference for the following day. To 
this Harrison agreed, and an armistice was concluded. 
The only suitable spot for encampment near the Wabash 
was at the very doors of the town; the army, therefore, 
moved slowly forward toward this site. Apparently this 
move excited the suspicions of the Indians, who protested 
vehemently against the proposed proximity of the whites. 
Harrison was in a quandary. Water and wood were 
essential for the army’s needs, yet he did not wish to 
endanger his relations with the Indians. He therefore 
asked where else wood and water might be obtained, and 
the Indians pointed vaguely toward the Tippecanoe 
Creek, a tiny stream that flowed into the Wabash about 
a mile from the town. Harrison sent Majors Waller 
Taylor and Marston Clark, two militia officers, to exam- 
ine the ground; after they pronounced it to be a suitable 
place, the army moved to the spot selected and went into 
camp for the night.™ 

It was intimated later that this site had been selected 
by the Indians in order that they might more easily fall 
upon the unsuspecting Americans, and that Harrison had 
15, Louisville, 1900); “Orderly Book of Colonel John P. Boyd 


and Extracts 1811-1812,” Burton Historical Collections, no. 5 (De- 
troit, 1917). 


™ Dawson, William Henry Harrison, 204-8. 
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been duped by the red men’s wiles; but this was a mis- 
representation of the facts, and was flatly denied by Har- 
rison’s officers.? Harrison himself realized that the site 
was not perfect, but it was the best available. “I found 
the ground destined for the encampment not altogether 
such as I could wish it. It was indeed admirably calcu- 
lated for the encampment of Regular Troops that were 
opposed to Regulars but it afforded great facility to the 
approach of savages. It was a piece of dry Oak Land 
rising about ten feet above the level of a marshy prairie 
in Front (towards the Indian Town) and nearly twice 
that height above a similar prairie in the rear, through 
which and near to this bank ran a small stream clothed 
with willows and other brush wood. Towards the left 
flank this bench of high land widened considerably but 
became gradually narrower in the opposite direction and 
at the distance of one hundred and fifty yards from the 
right flank terminated in an abrupt point.’’!" 

For protection, Harrison relied upon the usual guard 
coupled with the fact that the men had been encamped 
in the order of battle and had been ordered ‘“‘to lie on 
their arms” so that they might be prepared for any 
emergency. There was no kind of a breastwork of logs, 
and the camp fires may have revealed to unfriendly 
watchers the exact disposition of the camp. In Harri- 
son’s defense it must be said that the army lacked suffi- 
cient axes wherewith to erect a shelter;'4* yet his ad- 
vance to the Prophet’s town in the face of this condition 
seems rather rash and overconfident. Possibly he placed 
too much trust in the Indians’ apparent desire to avoid 
a conflict. Certainly he did not expect to be attacked 
at once. “In common with the whole army I did believe 
that they would not attack us that night,” wrote Har- 
rison.° It is possible that this belief lulled the gover- 

"2 [bid., 207-9. 

18 Harrison to the secretary of war, November 18, 1811, in Esarey 
(ed.), Messages and Letters, 1:621. 

34 Harrison to Scott, December 13, 1811, in ibid., 672. 

1 Tbid., 670. 
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nor with a false sense of security so that he exercised 
no extra vigilance beyond the routine measures to insure 
the safety of his men. 

On November 7, in accordance with his usual custom 
of rousing the men before daybreak, and having them 
continue under arms until it became light, Harrison rose 
just after four o’clock. He was on the point of issuing 
his orders when a single shot fired by a sentinel on the 
left flank, followed by the hoarse shouts of Indians, an- 
nounced the opening of an attack. The sudden alarm, 
the confusion of the awakening, and the hurried rush to 
arms placed the force in a disadvantageous position for 
the moment. In some places the Indians even broke 
through the lines and reached the tents. But the Ameri- 
cans showed great bravery, and order soon replaced the 
first confusion. For two hours the battle was hotly con- 
tested; with the coming of daylight the Indians withdrew 
into a nearby swamp, defeated in their desperate at- 
tempt to destroy the army.1"¢ 

Many examples of gallant heroism could be cited in 
the battle. Harrison’s conduct was admirable; he 
showed the utmost intrepidity, riding from point to 
point to encourage the men and to shift the troops so as 
to strengthen the weak spots. He was frequently ex- 
posed; once a bullet passed through his hat, grazing his 
head. Joseph H. Daviess, one of the most popular lead- 
ers in Kentucky, was mortally wounded in a brave but 
hazardous attempt to dislodge the enemy from the shelter 
of some trees. Later it was charged that Harrison had 
sacrificed Daviess, but all evidence seems to show that the 
Kentuckian’s death was caused by his own impetuous 
courage.’"”. The regulars bore the brunt of the attack, 
but the militia officers were not outdone in bravery. 

“* Harrison to the secretary of war, November 8, 1811, in Esarey 
(ed.), Messages and Letters, 1:614-15; same to same, November 
18, 1811, in ibid., 618-30 passim. 

™ Pirtle, Battle of Tippecanoe, 57-60, 63-64; Esarey (ed.), Mes- 
sages and Letters, 1:624, gives Harrison’s account. 
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“TSpier] Spencer was wounded in the head,’’ wrote Har- 
rison, “he exhorted his men to fight valiantly, he was shot 
through both thighs and fell still continuing to encourage 
them he was raised up and received a ball through 
his body which put an immediate end to his existence. 
[Jacob] Warwick was shot immediately through the 
body, being taken to the Surgery to be dressed as soon as 
it was over being a man of great bodily vigor and 
still able to walk he insisted upon going back to head 
his Company although it was evident that he had but a 
few hours to live.’’48 

In all, one hundred and eighty-eight whites, almost a 
fifth of Harrison’s total force, were killed or wounded.?® 
The Indians left twenty-five to thirty-five men dead on 
the field; but their force probably comprised only three 
to four hundred. McAfee says that in no other action 
were so many Indians killed, but he uses for his standard 
of comparison the number killed in St. Clair’s and Brad- 
dock’s defeats—two of the greatest victories won by the 
Indians.?”° 

After the battle the army rested a day, and on Novem- 
ber 8 took possession of the Prophet’s town from which 
all the Indians had fled. Such stores as could be used 
were confiscated and the town was then destroyed, with 
the remaining hoard of crops and provisions. On the 
following day the army broke camp and began the re- 
turn march to Vincennes. After six days of painful 
progress, Fort Harrison was reached; on November 
18, Harrison reéntered Vincennes."* 


“8Tbid., 628. euLOtdeOols 

1” Johnson, in a letter of November 28, 1811 to Eustis gives the 
number as three to four hundred, Harrison Papers, Box 1805-41, 
Benjamin Harrison Collection. See also Eustis to Harrison, De- 
cember 26, 1811, in ibid. McAfee, Robert, in his History of the 
Late War, 34 (Lexington, 1816), places the number as high as a 
thousand, but gives no authority for the statement. 

1 Log of the Army to Tippecanoe, printed in Esarey (ed.), Mes- 
sages and Letters, 1:633. Pirtle, Battle of Tippecanoe, 75-77. 
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Considering the losses that Harrison had suffered, it 
is small wonder that the Battle of Tippecanoe was at 
first reported as a defeat, and that Andrew Jackson sent 
Harrison an offer of aid in case the frontier were endan- 
gered.122 After Harrison’s return to Vincennes a violent 
controversy arose over the conduct of the battle. On the 
one hand he received high praise; Secretary Eustis wrote 
that it had been ‘a conflict unparalleled in our history.'** 
On the other hand, the legislature of Indiana passed a 
resolution of thanks to Colonel Boyd and the regulars 
and the militia, but made no mention of Harrison.1* 
The charges before mentioned were circulated: that he 
had sacrificed Jo Daviess, the popular Kentucky lawyer, 
in order to avoid risking his own life; that the battle had 
been saved by the regulars under Colonel Boyd; and that 
Harrison had been duped by the Indians. MHarrison’s 
conduct, however, was vindicated by his officers, who gave 
him high praise, and the implications against his personal 
bravery may undoubtedly be attributed to political ani- 
mosity.?? 

When the purpose of Harrison’s expedition is consid- 
ered, however, it will be found that he accomplished al- 
most nothing. A new post was established on the 
Wabash, and the Prophet’s town burned; but this 
amounted to little. The following spring found the 
Prophet again assembling his followers at Tippecanoe; 
and the new post was of little aid in protecting the fron- 
tiers. Indeed, the Battle of Tippecanoe, contrary to ex- 
pectations that it would make the frontiers safe, 
increased the immediate danger to the settlers. Prob- 
ably Tecumseh’s influence alone restrained the Indians 

™ Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 1:665; see also Scott to 
Harrison, in ibid., 653. 

™ Eustis to Harrison, December 26, 1811, in Harrison Papers, 
Box 1805-41, Benjamin Harrison Collection. 

™ Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 1:654-55. 
™ Dawson, William Henry Harrison, 218-50 passim, gives the 


documents refuting the charges against Harrison. From these 
refutations the nature of the charges can be learned. 
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from open warfare; but murders and raids struck the 
outlying districts with increasing frequency and bold- 
ness.’ With the declaration of war on England in 
June, 1812 a new chapter was begun in the relations with 
the Indians; but the preface had been written at Tippe- 
canoe in 1811, or at Fort Wayne in 1809. 

On the whole, Harrison’s Indian policy met with ap- 
proval in the territory. Some there were who censured 
his conduct, however. In 1811 an attack was made by 
William McIntosh, a Scotchman living in Vincennes, who 
’ stated that the governor had cheated the Indians out of 
their lands and thus aroused their ill will. Harrison 
brought suit for slander, and the case was tried April 
11, 1811, at Vincennes. Two judges, Parke and Van der 
Burgh, declined to sit because of their partiality for the 
men involved; so the case was tried by Waller Taylor, a 
good friend of Harrison’s. The jury awarded Harrison 
damages of four thousand dollars; two-thirds of this 
Harrison returned to McIntosh, and the remaining third 
he distributed at a later date among the orphans of sol- 
diers of the War of 1812.17 The verdict has usually been 
regarded as a complete vindication for Harrison. And 
yet when one regards the circumstances—the governor’s 
influence at Vincennes, his friendship with Taylor, the 
difficulties involved in proving that the Indian unrest re- 
sulted from the land policy—the finding of the court, in 
itself, appears less conclusive. Jonathan Jennings, Har- 
rison’s most bitter opponent, offered a resolution in Con- 
gress asking that a “change of venue” be permitted 
in certain cases, for, said he, the administration of justice 
was tainted by party spirit. The sheriffs were picked 
by the executive and the juries were selected by the sher- 
iffs, and thus, Jennings claimed, the purity of the trial 
was polluted. Jennings’ resolution was discussed and 

2 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1:806-11 passim. 

1% Webster, Harrison’s Administration of Indiana Territory, 294. 
Harrison to the secretary of war, April 23, 1811, in Esarey (ed.), 
Messages and Letters, 1:509-10. j 
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adopted by the House, though no further action was 
taken in the matter.128 Undoubtedly, Jennings’ state- 
ments are subject to discount because of his political 
opposition to Harrison; yet an uncritical acceptance of 
the court’s findings in the McIntosh suit should be equally 
avoided. “ 

On December 24, 1812 Jennings offered in Congress 
another resolution inimical to Harrison. He proposed 
that a sweeping inquiry be made into the accounts of 
the governor as superintendent of Indian affairs and that 
he be required to submit an account of all his pur- 
chases.!2° This action was undoubtedly a political move; 
for although Harrison was not a trained bookkeeper, 
nor were his accounts always systematic, he was per- 
fectly honest in his use of government money. 

Harrison has since been frequently attacked for his 
Indian policy, the chief charge being that he was a 
“land-grabber’” and thus responsible for the Indians’ 
attitude in 1812 and their alignment with the British.?*° 
In a sense, this was true; yet to limit the responsibility 
of this policy to Harrison is decidedly unfair. On the 
whole, he was no worse, and possibly a good deal better 
than the majority of his contemporaries in his dealings 
with the Indians. Jefferson initiated the land policy; 
Madison approved it, for his objections in 1811 were not 
to the acquisition of land but only to acquisitions at in- 
convenient moments. Nor should the whole body of 
settlers of the western country and their attitude on the 
question be forgotten. During the fateful years before 
the Battle of Tippecanoe, Harrison cannot be singled 
out as the aggressor. He was merely the willing agent 
for the real aggressor—American civilization and a new 
mode of life pressing ruthlessly on the primitive sim- 
plicity of the children of the forest. His policy was not 

* Annals, 12,Congress, 1 session, col. 1248. See ante, 65. 

” Tbid., 2 session, col. 453. 


™ Adams, History of the United States, 6:82-83; Alvord, The 
Illinois Country, 417. 
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entirely commendable, but it was not his policy 
alone; and an indictment of his treatment of the Indians 
must be regarded as equally an indictment of the atti- 
tude of the majority of Americans of the time. 


V 
THE MAKING OF A MAJOR GENERAL 


WHEN the United States declared war on England on 
June 18, 1812 the news was scarcely a “bolt from the 
blue” to any group in either country. For years the re- 
lations between the two nations had been maintained 
in a precariously delicate state, and although succes- 
sive crises arising from maritime grievances had been 
weathered safely, various factors had served to intensify 
the feeling against England.1. This was particularly 
true in the South and the West, the two noncommercial 
sections. In the western country the anti-British feel- 
ing increased in direct ratio to the Indian troubles. At 
the door of the British was laid the responsibility for the 
Prophet’s and Tecumseh’s activities, and for the Indians’ 
growing determination to sell no more lands.? This was 
the sore point that rankled in the hearts of the west- 
erners. To admit the faultiness of their own relations 
with the Indians would have been self-accusation; 
whereas, to represent the British as the villain of the 
piece and to cast the United States for the roéle of a 
peaceable, long-suffering, and yet high-spirited people, 
was the natural expression of their excitement and their 
fears. 

Evidences of a desire for the conquest of Canada, and 
of confidence in the success of such a project were wide- 
spread for years before the outbreak of war. As early 
as July 4 of the year 1808, during a public banquet at 
Vincennes, at which Harrison presided, there was given 
the toast, “Peace with Great Britain if she will have 

* Adams, History of the United States, 6:118-16, 133-53 passim; 
see also Coleman, Christopher B., “The Ohio Valley in the Pre- 


liminaries of the War of 1812,” Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view, 7:40. 

*“Williams Papers,” Michigan Historical Collections, 32:516; 
Niles’ Weekly Register, 1:72, 311, and 2:86, 239; Writings of 
Jefferson, 9:359 (Ford ed.). 
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peace—if not Huzza for Canada.”? This florid senti- 
ment might be discounted as typical Fourth of July 
oratory; but the same blithe confidence in an easy con- 
quest of Canada was frequently expressed.t With the 
declaration of war in 1812, Jefferson regarded it almost 
as a fait accompli; the possession of Canada, he wrote 
to his friend Kosciusko, the Polish patriot, must be a 
sine qua non of peace. 

It has been suggested that the eagerness of the West 
for a war against England arose largely from a land 
hunger that fixed on the fields of Upper Canada as a 
desirable area for expansion.* To a certain extent this 
contributed to the pro-war feeling. Many Americans 


* Vincennes Western Sun, July 9, 1808, quoted in Coleman, “Ohio 
Valley in the Preliminaries of the War of 1812,” Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, 7:42. 

* Cruikshank, Ernest, “A Study of Disaffection in Upper Canada 
in 1812-5,” Royal Society of Canada, Proceedings and Transac- 
tions, series 3, vol. 6, sec. 2, p. 14. 

* Jefferson to Kosciusko, June 28, 1812, in Writings of Jefferson, 
9:364 (Ford ed.); “I know your feelings on the present state of 
the world,” wrote Jefferson in this letter, “and hope they will be 
cheered by the successful course of our war, and the addition of 
Canada to our confederacy.” IJbid., 363. During the debates pre- 
ceding the declaration of war, Calhoun declared, “So far from 
being unprepared, sir, I believe that in four weeks from the time 
that a declaration of war is heard on our frontiers the whole of 
Upper and a part of Lower Canada will be in our possession,” 
quoted in Adams, History of the United States, 6:212. 

° Hacker, “Western Land Hunger,” Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, 10:365-95. Hacker rests his thesis in part on the 
contention that the settlers did not fear the Indians but held them 
in contempt. When he says (ibid., 374) that “the last general In- 
dian trouble had been put down by Anthony Wayne in 1795 and 
the Indians had been pushed back of the Greenville line. From 
that date until the appearance in 1808 of the settlement at Tip- 
pecanoe, at which were gathéred representatives of the Shawnee, 
Winnebago, Wyandot, Kickapoo, Potawatomi, and Ottawa tribes 
there had been no signs of danger to darken the western sky,” 
his statement is obviously incorrect; a careful survey of Indian 
relations with the westerners will revise any conception of 
the Red Man as a docile and acquiescent neighbor. 
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had already settled in Upper Canada, attracted by the 
liberal terms on which the public lands were offered; 
a clear title was granted to any settler who would take 
an oath of allegiance to Great Britain, would swear to 
his intention to settle in the country, and would pay a 
small fee to cover the cost of surveying the land and 
entering the title.’ So large was the stream of emigra- 
tion to the north that it was said in 1814 that “a few 
years would have rendered Upper Canada a complete 
American colony,” had not the war checked the move- 
ment. News of the fertility of the Canadian fields 
filtered down to the Ohio country and fired with envy 
these westerners who were ignorant of the value of the 
prairie lands in Illinois and regarded them as waste 
country. It is possible that a desire to retain their 
identity as United States citizens, and a covetousness 
of the Canadian lands conflicted in the hearts of some 
and contributed to their resentment against the British. 
On the whole, however, it seems that those who wanted 
Canadian lands were not deterred by nationalistic con- 
siderations, and that there was a more pressing demand 
for the acquisition of Indian lands within the boundaries 
of the United States than for the lands of Canada. 
The determination for the conquest of Canada may there- 
fore be regarded as a blow at the nerve center of the 

"Patterson, George C., “Land Settlement in Upper Canada, 
1783-1840,” pp. 82-39, 112-13, in 16th Annual Report of the De- 
partment of Archives for the Province of Ontario (Toronto, 1921). 
Pages 32-114 deal with the land system in the Canadas during 


the period that elapsed between the close of the Revolution and 
the outbreak of the War of 1812. 

* Baynes to Prevost, June 18, 1814, quoted in Cruikshank, “Dis- 
affection in Upper Canada,” Royal Society, Proceedings and Trans- 
actions, series 8, vol. 6, sec. 2, p. 43. In a letter of Brock to 
Prevost, February, 1812, mention is made of “the great influence 
which the vast number of settlers from the United States pos- 
sess.” Wood, William (ed.), Select British Documents of the 
Canadian War of 1812, 1:169 (Toronto, 1920). 
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Indians’ resistance,® rather than as an early gesture of 
imperialism. 

Throughout the spring of 1812 conditions in the 
western country had been in a very unsettled state. In 
his frequent letters to Secretary of War Eustis, Harri- 
son painted the situation in dark colors. Despite his 
defeat, the Prophet was again gathering his followers 
at Tippecanoe; and although both he and his brother 
Tecumseh represented their intentions as pacific, Harri- 
son had no faith in their words.!® Occasional raids were 
made by roving bands of Indians on isolated farms and 
cabins; sometimes these young warriors were success- 
fully repulsed, sometimes whole families were toma- 
hawked and murdered. To protect the frontiers, 
Harrison had called out companies of rangers under the 
command of Colonel William Russell,?? but so great was 
the alarm among the settlers, that he predicted that 
the territory would soon be depopulated unless some 
effective measures were taken. Not even the town of 
Vincennes, wrote Harrison at the end of April, was safe 
from Indian attack; indeed it was regarded “as a place 
of greater danger than any other and the fugitives pass 
through it as expeditiously as possible.”** To right this 
condition, he declared the only remedy to be an offen- 

°“Tt is in Upper Canada, with the British, at Malden and Am- 
herstburg, that the Indian war is to be closed,’ reads a comment 
in Niles’ Register, 2:239. This view is taken by Pratt, Julius W., 
Expansionists of 1812, 17-59 (New York, 1925). The conclusions 
reached with reference to the Northwest are based very largely on 
the Congressional Debates and contemporary newspaper opinion. 
Mr. Pratt has examined little data beyond this in relation to the 
land and Indian questions. His work was available only after the 
present volume was completed. 

° Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:21, 57, 58, 59. 

4 Tbid., 32-34, 41-44. See also a report presented to the Senate 
by the secretary of war on the attitude of the Indians toward the 
United States in the spring of 1812, in American State Papers, 
Indian Affairs, 1:804-11 passim. 

” Bsarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:35, 48, 48, 57. 
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sive war against the Indians. This opinion, Harrison 
stated, pervaded the whole western country, particularly 
Kentucky and Indiana, and he intimated that such a war 
would be highly popular as well as expedient.” 

Harrison was guided by both public and private mo- 
tives in his desires for war against the Indians. There 
is no doubt that the frontier was suffering from Indian 
attacks, and that public sentiment favored administer- 
ing severe punishment to the Prophet and all his fol- 
lowers who had reassembled under Tecumseh’s guidance 
at Tippecanoe. In addition, Governor Harrison was 
anxious from personal considerations to lead such an 
expedition. The criticism aroused by the Battle of 
Tippecanoe had irritated Harrison greatly; and his pride 
was piqued by the reflections cast on his military ability. 
By waging war against the Indians on a larger scale, 
and thereafter concluding satisfactory treaties, the gov- 
ernor doubtless hoped to confirm his military reputa- 
tion and check the waning of his political prestige, for 
the opposition party in Indiana was at this time gain- 
ing ground by leaps and bounds. 

As the spring of 1812 wore away, however, it be- 
came evident that Harrison’s plans were not viewed with 
favor by President Madison, and Secretary Eustis, and 
that, so far as the administration was concerned, his 
schemes for an offensive war against the savages could 
go whistling down the wind.’ War with England was 
a subject agitated daily in Congress, and it is therefore 

“ Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:38, 42-43. 

* See ante, 83-86. 

“Eustis to Harrison, May 14, 1812, William Henry Harrison 
Papers, Box 1813, Benjamin Harrison Collection. Eustis, in this 
letter, stated that believing no further outrages were to be ex- 
pected from the Indians, he had ordered the Fourth Regiment on 
to Dayton and thence to Detroit. Should recent outrages make 
the presence of the Fourth necessary, however, Harrison was 
authorized to detain them, and to call on Brigadier General Win- 


chester for aid. It is clear that Eustis referred only to defensive 
measures, 
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not surprising that the center of interest in western af- 
fairs was shifting from Vincennes and Tippecanoe to 
Detroit and Malden. All the signs of the times pointed 
to a war against England at no distant date; the ap- 
propriations for military purposes, the laws for increas- 
ing and reorganizing the army, and for raising volunteer 
corps all reflected the expectation of hostilities. It is 
small wonder, therefore, that Harrison’s suggestions fell 
on deaf ears; nor, on the other hand, is it surprising 
that this treatment aroused his ire. Early in April the 
number of brigadier generals in the army was increased, 
but although the appointments included two western men, 
Harrison’s name was not on the list. Despite his repu- 
tation as a military man, he was passed over in favor 
of two old fighters of Revolutionary training. One of 
the new generals, William Hull, the governor of Michi- 
gan Territory, was ordered to raise and lead a force to 
Detroit, to fortify that place and be ready for any further 
contingencies; while James Winchester, a well known 
Tenesseean, was to recruit an army in Kentucky to march 
to Hull’s aid if need arose.’ 

Harrison was greatly chagrined at this turn of affairs. 
In the middle of June he left Vincennes and journeyed 
to Cincinnati with the ostensible object of reviewing the 
eastern regiments of the Indiana militia, and then re- 
joining his family who were visiting at their old home 
near that citys There Harrison remained several 
weeks; there he gathered all the current rumors and re- 
ports of Hull’s expedition; there he learned of the dec- 
laration of war on England, and joined in the debates 
about the administration’s future plans. In view of the 
desperate state of the frontier, as he had elaborately re- 
ported it, it might have been expected that news of the 

% An account of “General James Winchester, 1752-1826,” is 
given by John H. DeWitt, in Tennessee Historical Magazine, 1:nos. 


2 and 3. 
% Harrison to Eustis, July 7, 1812, in Esarey (ed.), Messages 


and Letters, 2:66. 
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war would have sent Harrison at once to Indiana, for 
there was little doubt that the majority of the tribes 
would join the English against the Americans. All the 
gruesome accompaniments of an Indian war seemed in- 
evitable, but Harrison, unperturbed, wrote Eustis that 
there appeared to be “no immediate necessity” for his 
return to Vincennes.*® 

Harrison’s reluctance to leave Cincinnati is easily ex- 
plained. During his absence from Vincennes, he was 
bending every effort toward obtaining an appointment 
in the army. Stung by the favor shown Generals Hull 
and Winchester, Harrison was determined that the 
authorities at Washington should not lose sight of him. 
To his old friend Charles Scott, governor of Kentucky, 
Harrison stated his wishes in a letter of July 14:°° 

“Now the object of this letter is to request you to 
write to the President and state to him (if such in your 
opinion should be the fact) that the volunteers from 
your state would serve under me as well as under any 
other person. I have been vain enough to think that 
there is no doubt of this fact—it has been declared to 
me by innumerable letters & by the declaration of almost 
all the officers whom I met with in passing through your 
State. 

“When I passed through Georgetown the citizens who 
were assembled (& I was told that it was the most 
respectable meeting that they have ever held there) ap- 
peared warmly to resent the neglect with which it was 
said I have been treated by the Government and one of 
their number Gen. Henry or Gen. [John] Payne was 
requested to speak to me on the subject to know if I 
could inform them the reason of it. 

“The officer whom I mentioned to have received a 
letter from informs me that the Sec’y of War is really 
friendly to me—I have however reason to doubt this, 


“ Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:67. 
” Ibid., 73-74. 
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I had rather if you should think proper to do it that 
you would write a letter directly to the President. 

“You see My Dear Sir that I trust you without re- 
serve—use the same freedom with me & if there is any- 
thing improper in my request do not hesitate to say so. 
I shall write to Col. [William] Allen & Dr. [John] 
Scott on the subject. If the volunteers were generally 
to express their sentiments the probability is that they 
would be successful.” 

Promptly upon receiving this letter, Governor Scott 
sent Madison a request that Harrison be appointed to 
an effective command.” Clay likewise wrote frequently 
to James Monroe, then secretary of state, urging Harri- 
son’s talents upon his notice.2? Meanwhile, toward the 
end of July, Harrison had returned to Vincennes. Upon 
his arrival there he found a letter from Secretary Eustis 
outlining the part he was to play. In the eyes of Eustis, 
the chief function of the governor of a territory at that 
moment was the defense of the district committed to his 
care. Should it be necessary, Harrison was authorized 
to call on the governor of Kentucky for militia to defend 
the frontier in case of offensive operations.”*> But of 
Harrison’s own military aspirations there was not a 
word, and it began to seem that the governor would be 
confined to the duties of his office. 

Events conspired however to aid Harrison’s ambitions. 
Early in August he hastened back to Cincinnati and there 
received a summons from Governor Scott to come at 
once to Kentucky.** For a fortnight Harrison’s com- 
mission hung in the air. A great many prominent men 
in Kentucky were anxious to give him a command, but 
the requisite authority was lacking. In the first place, 


4 Letter of July 30, 1812, in Madison Papers, 6:7, Library of 
Congress. 

"Clay to Monroe, July 29, 1812, in Monroe Papers, 13:1635, 
Library of Congress; same to same, August 12, 1812, in 2bdid., 
1638; same to same, August 25, 1812, in ibid., 1641. 

* Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:71, 78-79. 

4 Tbid., 81-82. 
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it was contrary to the laws of Kentucky to give a com- 
mission in the militia to any man who was not a citizen 
of the state.22 Second, the Kentucky militia were al- 
ready provided with commanders; Samuel Hopkins held 
the rank of major general, while Brigadier General 
Winchester, with a commission in the regular army, was 
on the march to aid Hull with a force composed chiefly 
of Kentucky volunteers. Indeed, the problem of securing 
a commission for Harrison and furnishing him with 
an army seemed insoluble in spite of all the good will 
of his Kentucky friends. 

Meanwhile, Harrison had gone to Frankfort, Kentucky, 
and was busy collecting and supplying a regiment for 
the defense of Vincennes against the Indians. The news 
from the north was ominous. Reports of Hull’s expedi- 
tion were tinged with forebodings. Mackinac, a fort and 
trading post of strategic value at the northern end of 
Lake Michigan, had fallen to the British, and it was 
feared that Fort Dearborn (Chicago) could not. hold 
out. In anticipation of the disasters which the next 
few weeks actually brought forth, Harrison and Gov- 
ernor Scott ordered four extra regiments of Kentucky 
militia to assemble in early September; there would 
thus be an army at hand for Harrison if by that time 
he should receive an appointment.”¢ 

A few days later his hopes approached realization. 
On August 24 expresses brought the news that Hull 
was shut up in Detroit and must be relieved immediately. 
At once a conference was held by a group of the leaders 
in Kentucky including Governor Scott, Governor-elect 
Isaac Shelby, former Governor Christopher Greenup, 
Henry Clay, Judge Thomas Todd, and Major General 
Samuel Hopkins, of the Kentucky militia. It was felt 
that a crisis was at hand and must be met, and neither 
Hopkins nor Winchester held the confidence of the con- 
clave. Clay was the moving spirit in this conference; 

“McAfee, History of the Late War, 108. 

*Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:90. 
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and it was through his influence that a decision was 
reached to give Harrison a commission by brevet as 
major general of the Kentucky militia. Both the law 
and Hopkins’ claim were completely disregarded in view 
of the exigencies of the situation. 

The next step was to furnish the new major general 
with an army, a problem that Harrison soon solved. 
Brigadier General Winchester had advanced as far as 
Cincinnati on his march to the north to relieve Hull; 
there he was encamped with one regiment of regulars 
and three regiments of the Kentucky militia.2? To Cin- 
cinnati, therefore, Harrison at once made his way for 
the purpose of taking command of the militia in Win- 
chester’s army. Upon his arrival, a rattling interchange 
of notes took place between the two commanders. Harri- 
son insisted that the Kentucky militia had been placed 
under his control. The 17th Regiment of regulars be- 
longed properly to Winchester, he admitted, but as the 
whole force to relieve Hull should be under one com- 
mand, he would prefer to take over the regulars also; 
he offered Winchester the command of a “respectable 
brigade.”?° Winchester’s feelings may be imagined, 
though he confined himself to the brief statement that 
he did not care to command a brigade under Harrison, 

7 McAfee, History of the Late War, 108; Harrison to the sec- 
retary of war, August 28, 1812, in HEsarey (ed.), Messages and 
Letters, 2:98. See also ibid., 91, n.1. For Clay’s influence in 
securing the appointment, see Harrison to Clay, August 30, 1812, 
in Colton, Calvin (ed.), Works of Henry Clay, 4:22 (Federal ed., 
New York and London, 1904). 

*>McAfee, History of the Late War, 102-5. McAfee does not 
mention Winchester’s command of this force, but this omission 
may have been due to a dislike of Winchester, or may have re- 
sulted from a deletion of his manuscript by Harrison, to whom 
McAfee submitted his work. See Dawson to Croghan, September 
14, 1840, in Croghan Manuscripts, New York Public Library. 

* Harrison to Winchester, August 27, 1812, in William Henry 
Harrison Papers, Box 1805-12-41, Benjamin Harrison Collection. 
If Hull were still at Detroit, Harrison added, he (Harrison) would 
cheerfully submit to that officer’s command. 
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and that he would determine for himself the disposition 
of the 17th Regiment.*® In the end, however, Win- 
chester capitulated, overruled by a sense of the strength 
of Harrison’s popular support and by that gentleman’s 
brash assurance of the propriety of his demands. 
Furthermore, although Winchester had been ordered to 
recruit an army to reénforce Hull, he had not received 
specific orders to advance to Detroit at this moment; 
so, after surrendering his force to Harrison, the brigadier 
general meekly returned to Louisville and resumed the 
task of recruiting troops.** 

For the moment Harrison had triumphed in the duel 
for the command of the northwestern army. On August 
28 came definite news of Hull’s surrender to Brock, on 
August 15, and the accompanying realization that with 
the frontiers laid open, the Indians would now almost 
to a man turn to the British.*2 On the following day 
Harrison received reports that Fort Wayne was besieged 
and all the Wabash district in a state of alarm.** He 
determined to lead the Kentucky regiments to the im- 
mediate relief of the fort. He was tremendously ex- 
cited by the prospect of the command. To Clay he sent 
an agitated appeal asking the famous Kentuckian to come 
on to the frontier and aid the campaign. ‘You are not 
only pledged in some manner for my conduct, but for 
the success of the war—for God’s sake, then, come on 
to Piqua as quickly as possible,” he wrote, “and let us 
endeavor to throw off from the administration that 

* Winchester to Harrison, August 27, 1812, in William Henry 
Harrison Papers, Box 1805-12-41, Benjamin Harrison Collection. 

“Harrison to Winchester, August 27, 1812, in ibid.; same to 
same, 6 A. M., August 28, in zbid.; for Winchester’s account, see 
the excerpt printed in DeWitt’s “General James Winchester,” 
Tennessee Historical Magazine, 1:no.2:90; his full defense is 


printed in the National Intelligencer, September 12, 16, 20, 23, and 
December 18, 17, 1817. 


* Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:84-88, 99. 
* Tbid., 108-4. 
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weight of reproach which the late disasters will heap 
upon them.’’*+ 

Before Harrison had taken up the march, however, 
he received a letter from Winchester that temporarily 
dashed his hopes. Upon his return to Louisville, Win- 
chester had received specific orders to command the 
reénforcement for Brigadier General Hull. He there- 
fore informed Harrison that he would follow the army 
the next day to take command, and would be glad to have 
Harrison associated with him.** About the same time 
Harrison received word that on August 22, he had been 
made a brigadier general in the regular army by Presi- 
dent Madison,*® an appointment that was due largely 
to Henry Clay’s efforts on Harrison’s behalf.*7 As 
brigadier general, Harrison was intrusted with the de- 
fense of the frontier of Indiana and Illinois, and he was 
ordered to codperate with General Hull on the one side 
and Governor Benjamin Howard, of Missouri Territory, 
on the other. There was no longer any question as to 
the rightful commander of the new army of the North- 
west; and Harrison for the time being was forced to 
acquiesce in the secretary’s orders. On September 2 
he informed Winchester that he would relinquish the 
command of the northwestern army as soon as he had 
relieved Fort Wayne, although, he added, he was not 
at all certain that he would accept the rank of a 
brigadier general.** 

On September 12, 1812 Harrison and his borrowed 
army reached Fort Wayne, only to learn that the Indians 


*% Harrison to Clay, August 30, 1812, in Works of Henry Clay, 
4:22 (Federal ed.). 

% Winchester to Harrison, August 31, 1812, in William Henry 
Harrison Papers, Box 1805-12-41, Benjamin Harrison Collection. 

% Harrison to Winchester, September 2, 1812, in zbid. The ap- 
pointment is given in Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:91-92. 

*™ Monroe to Clay, August 28, 1812, in Works of Henry Clay, 
4:20 (Federal ed.) ; same to same, September 17, 1812, in zbid., 23. 

*% Harrison to Winchester, September 2, 1812, William Henry 
Harrison Papers, Box 1805-12-41, Benjamin Harrison Collection. 
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had retired from that place the day before; they had 
killed three people and burned all the property outside 
the stockade. For a week Harrison remained in the 
vicinity while raiding parties were sent to burn the corn 
in scattered Indian villages. Upon Winchester’s arrival 
on September 19, he surrendered the army to its former 
commander and set out for St. Mary’s as the old garri- 
son at Girty’s Town was then called.*® Harrison’s de- 
parture was viewed with regret and murmuring by the 
Kentucky troops, with whom the “hero of Tippecanoe” 
was immensely popular.*® His simple and jocular man- 
ner appealed to these backwoodsmen, and many doubt- 
less agreed with the soldier who described Harrison as 
a very plain looking and plainly clad man “in whose com- 
pany we cannot but be perfectly at ease.’4t That was 
always the secret of Harrison’s power over his men. 
He was blessed with an informal manner and was a 
“good mixer’”—an inestimable boon to a politician in 
any field or profession. Moreover, although he railed 
privately at the shortcomings of the militia, he never 
disparaged them openly, and by eulogizing their valor 
and patriotism,*? doubtless confirmed their high opinion 
of his perspicacity and judgment. 

When Harrison set out for St. Mary’s, he had deter- 
mined to decline the appointment as brigadier general, 
and retain command of the militia of Indiana by virtue 
of his office as governor of that territory, and of the 
Kentucky militia north of the Ohio (with the exception 
of Winchester’s troops) through his commission as a 


* Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:187-38, 140-41. 

“See Shelby to the secretary of war, September 5, 1812, in 
ibid., 115; Johnson to Madison, September 18, 1812, in Madison 
Papers, 6:67; McAfee, History of the Late War, 119, 131-32. 

“Bacon to Tompkins, October 31, 1813, in Cruikshank, Ernest 
(ed.), The Documentary History of the Campaign upon the Ni- 
agara Frontier in 1812-14 (Lundy’s Lane Historical Society, Pub- 
ications, pt. 8:110, Welland, 1907). 

“Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:188, 142. 
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major general of the Kentucky troops.** Undoubtedly 
he was angered because the command of the north- 
western army had been placed in Winchester’s hands; 
and he was determined that he would not serve in any 
capacity subordinate to that gentleman. He had even 
gone so far as to send Secretary Eustis a letter broadly 
intimating that his qualifications surpassed Winchester’s. 
His popularity and his knowledge of the country gave 
him a peculiar fitness for the position occupied by the 
Tenesseean, he stated, in a letter which was in the nature 
of a last appeal to the government to avail itself of his 
services where they could do the most good.‘* To this 
letter he had not yet received a reply, and upon his 
arrival at St. Mary’s he turned his attention to the 
organization of a force of mounted volunteers for service 
against the Prophet in the Wabash country. 

On September 21 Harrison received a new set of in- 
structions from Eustis, which again changed his plans. 
These orders, drawn up on September 1, following the 
receipt at Washington of the news of Hull’s surrender, 
instructed Harrison to codperate with Winchester in the 
recovery of Detroit.** An order sent to Winchester on 
the same day clearly defined the intentions of Secretary 
Eustis. “In aid of the force under your command,” read 
the letter, “General Harrison is ordered, in case a suit- 
able officer is found to take the command of the troops 
entrusted to him for the defense of the Territories, to 
join you with a respectable force from Kentucky.’’** 
There was no doubt that Harrison was to serve in a sub- 
ordinate capacity, and that Winchester would have the 
senior command. 

For this dish, however, Harrison had little stomach, 
as his anxiety to serve his country was tempered by 
his determination to serve it on his own terms and with 

* [bid., 141-43. “ Tbid., 108-10. 

* See ibid., 105, for the instructions to Harrison. 


6 Secretary of war to Winchester, September 1, 1812, in Mili- 
tary Books, 6:106, War Department Files. 
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the proper rank. Instead of codperating with Win- 
chester, he planned to effect a cowp de matin alone. He 
had already collected eleven hundred men for service 
against the Indians, and he believed that he could bring 
the number up to eighteen hundred in a very short time; 
with these, he would make a dash to Detroit and, by a 
surprise attack, capture it at least for the moment.‘ 
Incidentally it may be conjectured that Harrison hoped 
to prove conclusively to Secretary Eustis which general 
possessed the higher military talent. In any case, he 
pushed on the preparations for his expedition with might 
and main, and for this purpose on September 24 made a 
hurried trip to Piqua in western Ohio. 

There he received a letter from Eustis that fixed his 
position. Under the influence of Clay and the other 
Kentucky leaders, on September 17 Madison had placed 
Harrison in full command of the northwestern army. 
Winchester was made subordinate to his authority, and 
to Harrison was assigned the difficult task of recover- 
ing Detroit and of invading Upper Canada.*® 


*“ Ksarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:145-46. 

“Secretary of war to Harrison, September 17, 1812, in ibid., 
136-37; see also Monroe to Clay, September 17, 1812, in Works 
of Henry Clay, 4:23 (Federal ed.) ; in letters of Madison to Mon- 
roe, September 5 and 6, 1812, in Monroe Papers, 13:16478, there 
is a discussion of Harrison’s qualifications. Monroe had seriously 
considered the desirability of taking a command in the army and 
leading the invasion of Canada, but had not forced his claims. 
Ibid. See also Monroe to Jefferson, June 7, 1813, in Hamilton, 
Stanislaus M. (ed.), The Writings of James Monroe, 6:260-61 
(New York, 1901). “On the surrender of Hull,” wrote Monroe, 
“J had offer’d to proceed to the State of Ohio, and to take the 
command in that quarter, with a volunteer commission, to which 
he [Madison] willingly assented. In consequence, I had, with his 
approbation, sent off the cannon &c. from this place, and made 
every other arrangement, for the prosecution of the campaign 
against Upper Canada, and was on the point of setting out when 
it was thought best to decline it. The President was particularly 
induced to adopt this latter counsel, by the appointment conferr’d 
on General Harrison, by the govt. of Kentucky, and his apparent 
popularity in the western country.” 
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A month had now elapsed since Hull’s surrender at 
Detroit; little progress had been made by the Americans 
Save that a commander had finally been chosen for the 
northwestern army. Consequently the situation con- 
fronting Harrison was not very bright. The fall of 
Mackinac, Chicago, and Detroit in succession had stripped 
the northwestern frontier of its feeble defenses, and sent 
the Indians flocking to the British standard.*® Although 
a part of the Delawares, Wyandot, Shawnee, and several 
small tribes remained faithful to the Americans, a 
majority of the Wabash and Illinois warriors followed 
their leaders, the Prophet and his greater brother 
Tecumseh; while the northern and western Indians— 
the Potawatomi, Kickapoo, Ottawa, Chippewa, Winne- 
bago, and Sauk and Foxes—rallied to the words 
and magnetic personality of Robert Dickson, a British 
Indian agent.°° Moreover, Lake Erie was controlled by 
the British ships; and on the Niagara frontier, the 
Americans, under General Dearborn, were still gathering 
slowly for an offensive while the British had entrenched 
themselves safely on the northern side of the river. 
Fortunately for the Americans, the commander of ‘the 
British forces of Upper Canada, General Henry Proctor, 

* Shelby to the secretary of war, September 5, 1812, in Esarey 
(ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:111. 

°It is difficult to determine just how many Indians remained 
neutral or friendly to the United States. Throughout the war the 
Indian agents at various points continued to issue rations to the 
friendly members of the tribes. See Rowland to Harrison, Fort 
Feree, February 14, 1818; Johnson to Harrison, Piqua, June 21, 
1818; Harrison to Wingate, April 24, 1813; Shaw to Harrison, 
Upper Sandusky, February 21, 1813, William Henry Harrison 
Papers, Box 1818, Benjamin Harrison Collection. Small bands of 
warriors served Harrison as spies, and after the Battle of the 
Thames, and the consequent armistice with the Indians, the United 
States adopted the policy of using the warriors in actual fighting. 
It may be noted that Dickson, the British agent, issued orders to 
restrain the Indians from the atrocities that marked the capture 
of Chicago and the River Raisin. See Dickson to Freer, March 
16, 1813, in Michigan Historical Collections, 15:259. 
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was neither possessed of a reckless daring, nor adequately 
supplied with troops or provisions. In this fact was to 
lie the safety of the western frontier during the autumn 
of 1812 and, indeed, throughout most of the war. 

Despite the fact that September had almost passed and 
that the rainy season was drawing near, Harrison did 
not hesitate to open a campaign at once for the recovery 
of Detroit. His plan of operation was simple and clear. 
His army, totaling ten thousand men, was to concentrate 
from three bases at the Miami Rapids, a point some 
seventy miles south of Detroit. The left wing of the 
army under the command of General Winchester was to 
consist largely of the forces he had recruited in Ken- 
tucky—four regiments of militia and one regiment of 
regulars, aggregating over two thousand men. Win- 
chester was to proceed down the Miami from Fort 
Wayne and assemble his forces at old Fort Defiance, the 
outpost at the juncture of the Miami and Auglaize 
rivers, that marked the scene of St. Clair’s defeat. The 
center of the army, composed of Ohio militia under com- 
mand of their brigadier generals, was to proceed from 
Urbana to the Miami Rapids by way of Hull’s Road; 
the right wing, made up of Pennsylvania and Virginia 
regiments, was to rendezvous at Wooster in eastern Ohio, 
and move on to the rapids along the Sandusky River. 
When the three branches of the army should have con- 
centrated at that advanced spot, the attack on Detroit 
was to be made.*! 

Harrison’s plan of operations was open to some objec- 
tions. In the first place, he neglected entirely to con- 

" Harrison to Eustis, September 24, 1812, in Esarey (ed.), Mes- 
sages and Letters, 2:149-50; same to same, September 27, 1812, 
in ibid., 156-57; McAfee, History of the Late War, 142-48; Wood, 
Eleazer D., “Journal of the Northwestern Campaign of 1812-13 
under Major-General William H. Harrison,” in Cullum, George 
W., Campaigns of the War of 1812-15, against Great Britain, 
sketched and criticised, 364 (New York, 1879), says Winchester’s 


force consisted of one thousand Kentucky volunteers and the 
regulars. See map, post, 181. 
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sider the importance of control of Lake Erie or to 
recommend that any steps be taken to build up a naval 
defense in that region. In the second place, the wisdom 
of dividing his army into three sections was question- 
able; for although this division facilitated transporta- 
tion, it laid each branch open to separate attack. It is 
doubtful, too, whether a campaign at that season of the 
year was feasible or expedient, and for the decision to 
open the campaign, Harrison was responsible. Despite 
his direct order of September 17, six days later Eustis 
communicated to Harrison modifying directions. “As 
the difficulty of obtaining supplies particularly of pro- 
visions, through the wilderness, appears to be one of the 
greatest obstacles with which you will have to contend, 
which difficulty it is well known increases as the season 
advances, your own judgment, the information you pos- 
sess and will acquire on this subject, will enable you to 
determine how far it may be practicable to advance and 
what posts or stations it may be expedient to maintain 
during the winter,” ran the dispatch of September 23.” 
The final decision for the initiation of the campaign 
against Detroit was therefore left to Harrison. The new 
commander’s greatest mistakes arose from the hasty and 
confident manner with which he plunged into an ill-timed 
enterprise.** The “experience of a few days,” declared 
Harrison some months later, had convinced him that an 
autumn campaign was impossible,** yet, at the time, he 
continued with his plans for an advance to Detroit. 

8 Secretary of war to Harrison, September 23, 1812, in Esarey 
(ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:148. 

5 Armstrong, John, Notices of the War of 1812, 1:80-96 (New 
York, 1840). A defense is given in Wood’s “Journal,” in Cullum, 
Campaigns of the War of 1812-15, 364-67. 

4 Hsarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:293; this statement is 
confirmed in a letter from Harrison to Shelby, October 8, 1812, 
stating that he would not be able to remove from the rapids until 
spring, in William Henry Harrison Manuscripts, New York Pub- 
lic Library. 

% Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:177, 183. 
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As the experience of the campaign was to demonstrate, 
either Harrison’s “military instinct,’ which he usually 
showed,** was at fault, or else, although conscious of the 
impossibility of success, he yielded to the popular demand 
for an offensive move. Probably the latter was the case, 
for the war fever was at its height in the fall of 1812, 
and the mad rush for the invasion of Canada was con- 
tagious. The experiences of campaigning had not yet 
damped the westerners’ enthusiasm for enlisting, nor had 
the government’s failure to pay the troops for their serv- 
ices given rise to the conviction that a man was better 
off at home. As the Trump of Fame, a newspaper pub- 
lished at Warren, Ohio, declared with a flourish, after 
the fall of Detroit “every man ran to arms; old and 
young without distinction of politics repaired to the post 
of danger. None waited for the formality of orders.’’*’ 
Unfortunately this commendable ardor was based on 
emotional excitement rather than careful consideration 
of the military exigencies of the situation. Had Harri- 
son decided to wait until the spring to commence opera- 
tions, and had he utilized the intervening time to train 
an army and accumulate supplies, it is very probable 
that his popularity would have waned. Unwilling to dis- 
appoint the universal expectations of an immediate and 
glorious invasion of Canada, Harrison opened a campaign 
which was to consume enormous amounts of money and 
supplies, and to dissipate large forces of men while it 
dragged slowly along to failure. 

One of the hardest problems confronting Harrison was 
the need of supplies for his army. Camp equipment of 
every kind was lacking, and although some ordnance 
supplies were stored at the arsenal at Newport, Ken- 
tucky, the greater part of the artillery and ammunition 

* Adams, History of the United States, 7:73, credits Harrison 
with “military knowledge and instinct.” 


* Quoted in Whittlesey, Charles, “General Wadsworth’s Division, 
War of 1812,” Western Reserve Tracts, no. 51:116. 
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in the West had been lost by Hull at Detroit.°* The men 
were desperately in need of clothing of every sort, for 
the majority of the volunteers and militia had left their 
homes in a helter-skelter fashion that precluded any 
thought of “roundabouts,” extra shoes, or warm shirts.°° 
Most of the supplies had to be collected in the East and 
shipped to Ohio by way of Pittsburgh, for a district that 
was for the most part still in the frontier stage of de- 
velopment could not in a twinkling be transformed into 
a manufacturing center and turn out thousands of blank- 
ets, shoes, socks, jackets, or overalls, to say nothing of 
the ordnance supplies. Necessarily, the system of for- 
warding the equipment from the East entailed numer- 
ous failures; and Harrison’s remarks that “the Troops 
marched from Kentucky in August to relieve Genl. Hull 
and the Clothing for them left Philadelphia late in No- 
vember” described a very common condition. 

Another problem was that of obtaining food for the 
army. Harrison inherited the arrangement which had 
been made by Secretary of War Eustis for the provision- 
ing of General Hull’s army. Contracts had been made 
with two men for the supply of rations. One contractor, 
James White, bound himself to supply the troops in the 
region south of the forty-first degree latitude, while the 
other contractor, Augustus Porter, a brother of Peter 
B. Porter, of New York, was supposed to supply the 

5 Hsarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:183; Munger to Gano, 
March 10, 1813, in Ohio Historical and Philosophical Society, Pub- 
lications, 16:no.3:56. For years there had been at Newport an 
arsenal in which arms for the western militia were stored. Maili- 
tary Books, 5:387, War Department. 

5° Beall to Wadsworth, September 30, 1812, in Western Reserve 
Tracts, no.93:68. “I can assure you that in consequence of the 
sudden and unexpected call that there is not one man in twenty 
who has winter clothing with them,” wrote Beall. “Many of my 
detachment has no socks and a number entirely barefooted, all 
dressed in summer clothing.” See also Esarey (ed.), Messages 
and Letters, 2:157-58, 159-60, 250. 

© Tbid., 306. See also Wadsworth to Eustis, August 26, 1812, 
in Western Reserve Tracts, no.3:3. 
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troops above that line. Porter having soon made known 
his inability to fulfill his contract, General Hull had ap- 
pointed John H. Piatt to the office of deputy commissary 
of purchases, with the duty of supplying Porter’s de- 
ficiencies.*- When Harrison was appointed to command, 
this arrangement was continued, and in addition, Eustis 
ordered an army officer, Major Ebenezer Denny, to buy 
a million rations in Pittsburgh.*? There were thus four 
different men and three different methods employed in 
supplying the army, and no one person with the sole duty 
of coordinating their work. Actually, Harrison assumed 
this duty; but of course he was not free to devote his 
whole time to it. To aid him in this task, Harrison ap- 
pointed John C. Bartlett field-commissary to receive and 
account for the provisions purchased, but much of the 
work still devolved upon the commander in chief.®* The 
developments of the winter—the failure of Contractor 
White and the subsequent recourse to subcontractors for 
the supply ofall the scattered posts—showed clearly the 
need for a single head of the supply department, and a 
thorough reorganization of its flurried administration. 

Inseparably bound up with the question of supplies and 
provisions was the matter of transportation. Unlike 
George Rogers Clark’s little band, an army of ten thou- 
sand men could not depend on the country to furnish 
them food; and the necessity of pushing bales of clothing, 
stacks of arms, and thousands of rations forward 
through the wilderness was a knotty problem. To any 
westerner the difficulties Harrison must expect were ob- 
vious. There were no roads in northwestern Ohio, with 
the exception of the trace cut by Hull’s men; and the con- 
struction of even the rudest trail was a lengthy process. 
Moreover, between the route selected for the left wing 


“Secretary of war to White, July 26, 1812, in Military Books, 
6:47, War Department; this note was obtained through the cour- 
tesy of Miss Marguerite McKee. See also Esarey (ed.), Messages 
and Letters, 2:140, 213. 

= Ibid. 150) 177, 183% ®Tbid., 2386. 
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and the routes of the center and the right wing lay the 
famous Black Swamp, a stretch of thirty-five miles of 
heavy black mire.*t To reach the Miami Rapids, the 
swamp must be crossed, and the passage of this stretch, 
difficult for the men, was almost impossible for heavily 
laden ox teams. It is small wonder that the carts stuck 
fast, and even the pack horses were completely worn 
down by the difficulties of a trip from the interior to 
an advanced garrison.* An attempt was made to use 
the rivers—the St. Mary’s, the Auglaize, the Miami, and 
the Sandusky—for the passage of supplies in boats, but 
by the time most of the boats were built, the rivers were 
half frozen and jammed with icy slush.** The result was 
that rations and clothing for a regiment frequently 
remained in the interior while the men shivered and 
starved at a distant blockhouse. Winchester waited with 
his men at Fort Defiance for two months before enough 
supplies arrived to enable him to advance to the Rapids of 
the Miami, and in December a mutiny in his camp was 
only averted by the opportune arrival of some hogs! 
There was indeed hardly a man in the army who did 
not suffer at one time or another because of the diffi- 

* Cass and McArthur to the secretary of war, November 29, 
1817, in American State Papers, Miscellaneous, 2:596. “It is well 
known that along the southern margin of this part of Lake Erie 
is a tract of wet land which always presents serious difficulties 
to the traveller, and frequently insurmountable obstacles,” runs 
their description. “From Fort Meigs, for many miles toward 
Urbana, and nearly the whole distance to Lower Sandusky, it 
becomes a morass known by the name of the Black Swamp. 
No description can convey to a person who is unacquainted with 
it an adequate idea of the difficulties to be surmounted before a 
tolerable road can be formed through this country. . . . The 
events of the late war with Great Britain upon this frontier must 
have satisfied every reflecting person that a good road, at the 
commencement of that war, passing from the interior of Ohio to 
Detroit, would have saved to the nation the expenditure of im- 
mense sums of money, and would have rendered the reduction of 
that place at any time easy, and its tenure secure.” 

® Bsarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:241-42. 

* Thid., 183, 212, 218, 227, 241. 
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culties of transporting supplies. To hold Harrison re- 
sponsible for the conditions of soil and climate in Ohio 
would be absurd, but his advance in the face of those 
conditions appears unreasonable; and to an unpreju- 
diced observer it might well appear that the blame for 
the sufferings of the army cannot be attributed entirely 
to “fearful weather” and “rascally contractors.’ 

All these difficulties might have daunted the com- 
mander of seasoned troops, but in view of the general 
makeup of Harrison’s army his temerity was the more 
noteworthy. With the exception of two regiments of 
regulars all of his forces were militia; and though some 
of the men had seen service against the Indians or had 
served in the Revolution, the majority were totally un- 
trained. Nor was any time allowed for remedying this 
defect, for as soon as the troops assembled they were 
moved toward the north. Most of the men were skilled 
in the use of firearms, but of military discipline they 
were serenely innocent. Frequently the men straggled 
and broke ranks on the march in order to chase hogs 
or gather corn in a farmer’s fields.“ Nor was it un- 
usual for the sentinels to build fires by which they slept 
peacefully through their watches; and in one case a 
captain even permitted his men to retire from their posts 
provided they stuck a bayonet in the ground and hung a 
hat on the gun.® Desertions were common, and the men, 
irked by the unfamiliar hardships, sometimes came close 

“ Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:238-39, 241-48, 258. In 
a dispatch of December 12, 1812 to Eustis, Harrison stated that 
while realizing the great difficulties to be encountered in the 
recovery of Detroit and the conquest of Canada, he had not 
made “sufficient allowance for the imbecility and incompetence of 
the public agents and the Villainy of the Contractors.” 

See the “Gano Papers,” Ohio Historical and Philosophical 
Society, Publications, 15:no.1:65; “Papers and Orderly Book of 


Brigadier General James Winchester,” Michigan Historical Col- 
lections, 31:256, 281, 293. 


® Court Martial Proceedings of Colonel John Delong, William 


Henry Harrison Papers, Box 1805-41, Benjamin Harrison Col- 
lection. 
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to rebellion. The virtues of the militia had always been 
one of Harrison’s favorite themes: but if he wrote brave- 
ly in September of “the falsity of the theory which pro- 
claims the necessity of standing armies, or, in other 
words, that a man must become a slave before he can 
be made a warrior,” he also remarked six months later 
that “it is impossible that the impolicy of relying upon 
Militia, for the prosecution of the war, can be more 
strongly impressed upon the mind of any person than it 
is upon mine.’’”? 

Moreover, as frequently happens in any army, petty 
jealousies cropped out and complicated Harrison’s dif- 
ficulties. Between the Ohioans and the Kentuckians 
there was a rather unfriendly feeling; as Flint wrote 
several years later, the inhabitants of Kentucky were 
reputed to be “a high-toned people, who frequently an- 
nounce their country, as if afraid of being mistaken for 
inhabitants of Ohio State.”’? During the war of 1812 this 
feeling cropped out on occasion, although deplored by 
Major General Gano, of the Ohio militia, as a ‘“shame- 
ful prejudice.”*? Between the militia and such regulars 
as were present, the traditional resentment lived on; 
while among the militia officers smoldered a jealous vigi- 
lance for their prerogatives and rank. General Gano 
felt bitterly that Governor Meigs had neglected to ac- 
cord him the proper degree of praise for his work in 

~Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:138. 

™ Ibid., 405. 

2 Flint, James, Letters from America, 68 (Thwaites, Reuben G., 
ed., Early Western Travels, 1748-1846, vol. 9, Cleveland, 1904). 

™ Gano to Meigs, December 4, 1812, Ohio Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society, Publications, 15:no. 3:102. 

* Gano to Meigs, July 1, 1812, in ibid., 15:no.1:71, in re the 
delivery of arms and cartridges to the militia. General Gano 
claimed that the best arms were saved for the regulars and only 
the old stock delivered to the militia, by order of the secretary of 
war. “If your order had not been positive,” he declared, “I would 
not have taken one, I was informed the other arms was 
for the regulars, thus are the Militia shamefully treated.” 
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assembling the Ohio militia; while General Elijah 
Wadsworth retired to his house in high dudgeon when 
Harrison transferred the command of the center of the 
army to General Simon Perkins.”* None of these mat- 
ters taken singly amounted to more than a tempest in 
a teacup, yet, added one to another, they contributed to 
the intricate problem of organizing, supplying, and trans- 
porting some thousands of men through swampy wilder- 
ness in the worst season of the year. 

While Harrison struggled to overcome these difficulties, 
the autumn of 1812 wore away. During this period 
minor attempts were made to gain a military advantage 
in the Northwest; none were eminently successful. In 
early October Major General Samuel Hopkins, of the 
Kentucky militia, led a force of two thousand men against 
the Wabash and Illinois Indians; but the expedition col- 
lapsed ignominiously. The guides lost the way, the sup- 
plies ran low, and the soldiers mutinied so that the whole 
force was obliged to seek shelter at Fort Harrison with- 
out so much as seeing an Indian. The following month 
Hopkins retrieved his reputation somewhat by a more 
successful attack upon the Indian villages on the east 
bank of the Wabash. Several towns, including the 
Prophet’s town, were destroyed, but as these places had 
already been evacuated by the Indians, no great advan- 
tage was gained. Soon a violent snowstorm and icy 
weather compelled Hopkins to lead his men back again 

* Gano to Meigs, December 18, 1812, in Ohio Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society, Publications, 15:no.3:104. 

** Wadsworth to Eustis, December 20, 1812, in Western Reserve 
Tracts, no.12:3. On August 30 Eustis had directed Governor 
Meigs to furnish a detachment of militia on requisition of Win- 
chester or the officer commanding the detachment from Kentucky. 
Military Books, 6:106, War Department. On September 5 Eustis 
ordered Wadsworth to march 1,500 men to the frontier and report. 
Western Reserve Tracts, no.3:3-4. He assembled his force, but, 
being in Harrison’s opinion too old and incompetent for command, 
was removed. Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:188, 189, 


191, 215; Perkins to Harrison, November 10, 1812, in War Depart- 
ment Files, Harrison Papers, Bundle 1812. 
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to Fort Harrison and thence to Vincennes.’* Indeed, the 
only abiding result of the maneuver was the indignation 
of the citizens of Indiana whose farms had been pillaged 
freely by the soldiers on their way through the terri- 
tory.* During the same month Harrison ordered Gen- 
eral Samuel Tupper, of the Ohio militia, to lead an expe- 
dition to the Miami Rapids in order to reconnoiter and 
to destroy any corn in that district, for the British and 
Indians frequently came as far south as that place. Gen- 
eral Tupper dillydallied for several days, and when he 
finally set out, his men refused to advance to the rapids; 
so that nothing came of Harrison’s plan save the trial 
of General Tupper.7? A similar fate met Colonel Allen 
Trimble’s troop of Ohio volunteers. His objective was 
the destruction of the Potawatomi villages, but when the 
men reached Fort Wayne, they abandoned their leader 
and returned home.*° Nor did Colonel John Campbell’s 
attempt to retrieve these disasters achieve a notable suc- 
cess. Early in December with six hundred men he set 
forth against the Miami villages at Mississinewa. A 
few Indian villages were burned and forty-two prisoners 
—all but eight of whom were women and children—were 
taken before the expedition returned, harried by Indians 
and completely worn out by sickness and lack of sup- 
plies. Campbell claimed a great deal of credit for this 
exploit, and Harrison reported the affair to Secretary 
Eustis in glowing colors; but in actual fact the demoli- 

™ For Hopkins’ October expedition see Esarey (ed.), Messages 
and Letters, 2:192-93, 201-2. Even the newspapers of the day 
acknowledged this to be a failure; see National Intelligencer of 
December 5, 1812. For the November expedition see Esarey (ed.), 
Messages and Letters, 2:231-34. 

% See American State Papers, Claims, 419, 606; the citizens of 
Knox County, Indiana, petitioned for remuneration for the dep- 
redations suffered at this time. 

” Hsarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:167-72, 179, 227. 

% Harrison to Trimble, October 2, 1812, in William Henry Har- 
rison Papers, Box 1813, Benjamin Harrison Collection; see also, 
Trimble to Harrison, October 21, 1812, in bid. 
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tion of the few villages was more than balanced by the 
virtual destruction of Campbell’s troop.** 

These events somewhat shook Harrison’s confidence in 
his troops. In October he had declared that he could 
take Detroit at any time with a small force of men, add- 
ing that without further operations against Malden, the 
possession of Detroit would be a strategic error rather 
than an advantage.*? By December he was forced to 
admit that the most he could certainly promise to accom- 
plish was the recovery of Detroit. Should the weather 
be cold and the strait between Michigan and Upper Can- 
ada frozen, he wrote Eustis on December 12, he might 
be able to cross on the ice and take Malden. But even 
if Malden and Detroit were taken, their possession would 
be of little value unless the Americans obtained control 
of Lake Erie. On the whole, he concluded, it might be 
wiser to abandon the winter campaign, dismiss the larger 
part of the troops, and devote the money thus saved 
to the creation of a fleet with which to get control of 
Lake Erie. Were this done, Malden, Detroit, and Mack- 
inac could easily be taken. Thus after three months’ 
experience, Harrison had reached an appreciation of the 
necessity for a measure that had been recommended by 
William Hull as early as February, 1812. Nevertheless, 
it is clear that Harrison did not care to assume respon- 
sibility for the abandonment of the campaign, and he 
left the decision as to future movements entirely in the 
hands of Secretary Eustis.** 

By the time this letter reached Washington, William 
Eustis had been forced to resign his secretaryship, and 
his office was being filled temporarily by James Monroe. 
To Monroe, Harrison’s letter must have been peculiarly 
irritating, for Monroe had strong military aspirations 

“ Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:228-81, 247-48, 287-91, 
292. A severe arraignment of this expedition appears in Cruik- 
shank, Ernest A., “Harrison and Proctor,” in Royal Society of 


Canada, Proceedings and Transactions, series 3, vol. 4, sec. 2, 
p. 146. 


* Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:185, 
 Ibid., 240-44, 
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and had been prepared to lead an army in the Northwest 
the summer preceding Harrison’s appointment.’ Ap- 
proximately three months had elapsed since Harrison had 
assumed command; yet the sum total of his accomplish- 
ment was a realization, first, of the disadvantages of 
the operations he had undertaken and, second, of the 
practical necessity for obtaining control of Lake Erie, a 
matter he had never mentioned before. Moreover, Har- 
rison had been given carte blanche in deciding on the 
time and form of the campaign, so that his request for 
instructions was exasperating. From the Niagara 
frontier at this date came a tale of disaster and defeat, 
and Harrison’s lack of progress dealt a further blow to 
the administration’s hopes.** Monroe at once dispatched 
a request for a survey of Harrison’s plans that was 
virtually a reprimand. In this letter he emphasized the 
latitude of decision that had been accorded Harrison, and 
pointed out that the abandonment or continuance of the 
campaign must rest in his hands, since he alone pos- 
sessed a full knowledge of the conditions.*¢ 

December passed by, and Harrison was no nearer a 
decision. Hearing that Tecumseh was gathering his 
warriors in great numbers on the Wabash, he considered 
abandoning even the advance to the Rapids of the Miami 
and sent Winchester a dispatch to that effect. But by 
the time Winchester received the letter that general was 
well on his way, for on December 31 the left wing of 
the army set out from Fort Defiance, or Fort Winchester 
as it had been rechristened, and began its advance to 
the rapids.*? Yet even this did not determine Harrison. 
On January 4 he wrote, ‘‘Genl. Winchester is I hope 

Monroe to Hay, July 9, 1812, in New York Public Library, 
Bulletin, 6:no. 6:210-11. 

% Great faith had been placed in Harrison’s powers. See Madi- 
son to Jefferson, October 14, 1812, in Madison Papers, 7:46; Eustis 
to Wadsworth, October 3, 1812, in Western Reserve Tracts, no. 


PAR 
% Hsarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:265-69. 
% Winchester’s “Orderly Book,” Michigan Historical Collections, 


31:308-9. 
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now or will in a day or two be at the rapids. Provisions 
in large quantities are progressing thither. I calculate 
upon being there myself by the 20th Inst. with the troops 
which are intended for the march upon Malden. 

“In the event of the occurrence of circumstances which 
may induce a suspension of operations beyond the Rap- 
ids, Measures will be taken to make and secure at that 
place a deposit of provisions equal to the support of the 
Troops in any enterprize that may be undertaken in the 
spring. 

“Should our offensive operations be suspended untill 
that time it is my decided opinion that the most effectual 
and cheapest plan will be to obtain the command of the 
lake.”8® By this date Harrison was evidently leaning 
toward the idea of abandoning an offensive and going 
into winter quarters at the rapids. ‘A suspension of 
the operations of this army for the winter without hav- 
ing accomplished the principal for which it was embodied 
is an event which has been looked for by most of the 
well informed men who know the character of the coun- 
try,” he said in a letter of January 6,°° and he pointed 
out to the full the drawbacks of a winter campaign and 
asked for final instructions on the matter. 

Meanwhile, Winchester toiled through the snow to the 
rapids. There were not enough pack horses to pull the 
sleds laden with provisions and camp equipment; so the 
men, fired with eagerness to reach their goal, harnessed 
themselves to the task. It was a hard march and not 
until January 10 did the undaunted force, reduced by 
sickness to thirteen hundred, reach the rapids, where they 
immediately encamped. During the days that followed 
repeated appeals for protection against the British were 
brought to Winchester from the inhabitants of French- 
town. This little village lay some thirty-five miles to the 
north on the banks of the River Raisin, half way be- 
tween the rapids and Detroit, which had been in the 


™ Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:297-98. 
* Ibid., 800. 
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hands of the British since the previous summer. A week 
after his arrival Winchester rashly sent forward Colo- 
nel William Lewis with about eight hundred men for the 
double purpose of aiding the people at Frenchtown and 
saving the grain and provender there for the army’s use. 
On the following day, January 18, this detachment was 
set upon by the enemy at Frenchtown, but successfully 
repelled the attack. Winchester thereupon hastened 
north to the Raisin with a reénforcement of three hun- 
dred men, reaching the village on January 20, 1813. 
Only three hundred men remained at the rapids, but as 
Winchester was in hourly expectation of the arrival of 
the right wing and the center of the army, the situation 
did not seem to him alarmingly precarious.” 

Nor were Winchester’s hopes totally without founda- 
tion, for he was not privy to his commander in chief’s 
vacillations. When the Tennesseean had left Fort Win- 
chester, a concomitant advance of the three parts of the 
army had been expected. As late as January 4 Harrison 
had written to Washington that he expected to be at the 
rapids by the twentieth with the troops for the attack 
on Malden and Detroit. During the days of Winchester’s 
advance, however, little was done to speed the center and 
right wing of the army to their rendezvous. Lead for 
bullets, and several droves of hogs were sent, and Har- 
rison ordered the artillery to be ready to move as soon 
as Winchester’s arrival at the rapids was reported ;*! but 
the preparations for the advance of the Ohio militia and 
the Pennsylvanians and Virginians were ‘carried on in a 
leisurely manner. At this date Harrison had ordered the 
construction of a new road between Upper Sandusky and 
the rapids, having only then learned that the route by 

® See Winchester’s defense in the National Intelligencer, Sep- 
tember 23, December 13, and 17, 1817. The first three parts of 
the defense, relating to earlier phases of the campaign, may be 
found in ibid., September 12, 16, and 20. 

% Harrison to Perkins, January 16, 1818, in William Henry Har- 
rison Papers, Box 1813, Benjamin Harrison Collection; see also 
Harrison’s account in Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:336. 
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way of Lower Sandusky formed a right angle and was 
unnecessarily long.*? The new road was but half fin- 
ished, and the troops at that post were expecting its 
completion before advancing to Winchester’s support. 
General Perkins with two regiments had reached Lower 
Sandusky in December and since then had awaited Har- 
rison’s orders in that place. 

News of Winchester’s success traveled slowly because 
of the great difficulties of communication. Harrison did 
not receive the dispatch announcing the arrival at the 
rapids, as he was then moving from his headquarters in 
the interior at Franklinton to the advance post at Upper 
Sandusky, and the letter was forwarded in a slow and 
careless manner. Not until January 16 did he learn by a 
letter from General Perkins that the left wing had 
reached its goal. At the same time, Perkins forwarded 
news of Winchester’s plan to go on to Frenchtown, and 
stated that he had asked for a battalion as a reénforce- 
ment. Somewhat troubled by this news, for he consid- 
ered this plan a dangerous one, Harrison ordered the 
artillery at Upper Sandusky to advance, and proceeded 
himself to Lower Sandusky. On January 18 a battalion 
of artillery set out from that post and on the following 
day Harrison left for the rapids. On the way he met 
a messenger bringing the news of Colonel William Lewis’ 
successful engagement with the British on the eighteenth. 
Harrison then sent back word for Perkins to bring up 
his remaining troops, and hurried on to the rapids, at 
which he arrived early on the morning of January 20.°° 

Of Winchester’s own departure for Frenchtown with 
reénforcements General Harrison highly approved. “It 
is absolutely necessary to maintain the position at the 
River Raisin and I am assembling the Troops as fast as 
possible for the purpose,” he wrote to the secretary of 

“Harrison to Tupper, January 19, 1813, in William Henry 
Harrison Papers, Box 1818, Benjamin Harrison Collection. 


“McAfee, History of the Late War, 202-11; Esarey (ed.), Mes- 
sages and Letters, 2:315-16. 
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war on January 20. “I am happy in having it in my 
power to inform you that our affairs in every respect 
wear a flourishing aspect I fear nothing but that the 
enemy may overpower Genl. Winchester before I can 
send him a sufficient reinforcement. I have however the 
highest confidence in the General and the Troops.’’4 

For the moment all seemed well, and had the other 
troops been able to advance quickly, it might have been 
so. But the detachments were slow to arrive at the rap- 
ids; none, indeed, were destined to reach Winchester. 
The artillery, ordered on from Upper Sandusky on Jan- 
uary 18, was not ready to march until January 21. 
“From one dam’d thing & ancther, being out of order 
& wanting repairs we have not got started as yet. 
We are all bustle and confusion preparing to make a 
very early & bold push in the morning for the rapids,” 
wrote one soldier at that post.°° The artillery from 
Lower Sandusky was delayed because of improper trans- 
portation facilities, while General Leftwich, with the Vir- 
ginia militia, was forced to wait until pack horses and 
wagons were obtained before he could even attempt to 
advance.*®° On January 21 the troops from Lower 
Sandusky arrived at the rapids and Harrison planned 
to send on the remaining part of Winchester’s force the 
next day. “I have ordered on the part of General 
Payne’s Brigade which remained here & they will be 
out in a few Hours,” wrote Harrison to Winchester early 
on the fatal morning of the twenty-second of January. 
“Cosgrove’s Battalion set out yesterday for the foot of 
the Rapids but they were enabled to proceed a few miles 
only on account of the smoothness of the oxen’s feet— 
they have now been exchanged for horse sleds. 


% Harrison to the secretary of war, January 20, 1813, in ibid., 
316-17. 

® Meek to Gano, January 21, 1818, in Ohio Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society, Publications, 16:no. 2:29-30. 

* Leftwich to Harrison, January 24, 1813, in William Henry 
Harrison Papers, Box 1818, Benjamin Harrison Collection. 
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There is a cursed swamp between this & L. Sandusky 
which is not hard enough to bear a sled that has baffled 
us a good deal. Our affairs otherwise go on prosper- 
ously in the war as far as I am informed.’ 

But Harrison was overconfident. A few hours after 
he wrote this letter, reports were -brought to the rapids 
telling of an attack on Winchester that very morning 
(January 22, 1813). Harrison at once spurred out for 
the Raisin and after proceeding five miles overtook the 
Kentucky troops under General Payne, who had left that 
morning. Apparently the commander in chief advanced 
little nearer the scene of action. The artillery was re- 
treating toward the rapids, and fugitives arrived hourly 
with terrible tales of the defeat and destruction of the 
Americans. The British had appeared suddenly in force 
at Frenchtown, Winchester had been captured, and the 
Americans’ resistance to the enemy had entirely ceased 
by eight o’clock in the morning, ran the reports. The 
survivors of the fearful carnage urged an immediate re- 
treat to the security of the rapids. After a council of 
war the officers decided to choose the path of discretion 
(a decision in which Harrison acquiesced) and the whole 
force marched back to the rapids. 

For the defeat at the Raisin, Winchester was undoubt- 
edly to blame. The advance from the rapids toward the 
enemy with a force of only a thousand men was in it- 
self incautious and a strategical error; his deportment 
at Frenchtown was indefensible. No fortifications were 
erected ; Winchester placed his headquarters half a mile 
from his men across a river, and he refused to give cre- 
dence to rumors of Proctor’s advance and intention to 
strike, although the British were only twenty miles 
away.*® During the time that elapsed between Colonel 

" Harrison to Winchester, January 22, 1813, in William Henry 
Harrison Papers, Box 1818, Benjamin Harrison Collection. 

“ Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:331-34. 

" Perkins to Meigs, January 28, 1813, in Western Reserve Tracts, 


no. 92:104-5; see also Judge Woodward’s account in Michigan His- 
torical Collections, 8:647-48. 
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Lewis’ successful entry into Frenchtown on January 17 
and the fearful massacre of January 22, the men rollicked 
freely, and regaled themselves with the apples and cider, 
sugar-loaf and whiskey which the people of the settle- 
ment brought out. Winchester was*palpably incompe- 
tent, and laid himself open to attack. But, had the 
center and right wing been able to support Winchester, 
not even his gross negligence need have sealed the fate 
of the campaign. No reénforcements reached him be- 
cause the troops were not properly prepared. The blame 
for the defeat at the Raisin belongs to Winchester; but on 
Harrison, despite the tremendous obstacles, must be laid 
the responsibility for the lack of reénforcements and 
for the failure to retrieve the defeat. 

Not content with the protection offered by the fort at 
the Rapids of the Miami, Harrison decided to retreat. 
After burning the stockade and its stores, the whole force 
moved back fifteen miles to the mouth of the Portage 
River.’ Here they remained several days awaiting re- 
enforcements. Fortunately, in spite of Harrison’s appre- 
hensions, Proctor and his troops had retreated to the 
north with as much expedition as the Americans had 
shown in their movement to the south. Fortified by 
rumors of the British retreat and by the arrival of the 
Pennsylvania troops, Harrison advanced cautiously to the 
rapids again on January 30, and resumed the frontier he 
had abandoned so precipitantly.?” 

For a month Harrison remained at the rapids—but the 
winter campaign had really ended on January 22. By 
February 11 he had definitely ‘abandoned the idea of 

1 Tbid.; Darnell, Elias, Journal of Kentucky Volunteers and 
Regulars, 51 (Philadelphia, 1854); Wood’s “Journal,” in Cullum, 
Campaigns of the War of 1812, 367. Winchester denied these 
charges—see excerpts in Armstrong, War of 1812, 199-200. 
For Winchester’s complete defense, see National Intelligencer, Sep- 
tember 12, 16, 20, and 23, and December 13 and 17, 1817. 

11 Meek to Gano, January 25, 1813, in Ohio Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society, Publications, 16:no. 2:32-34. 

2 Hsarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:356. 
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an advance against Malden. The weather rendered such 
an advance impossible, for it had turned warm and the 
ice was thin.°? The weather was indeed Harrison’s 
béte noir—cold when it should have been warm and 
warm when it should have been cold—and despite his long 
experience with the climate of the West, the conditions 
that prevailed in the winter of 1812-13 continually sur- 
prised him. Moreover, most of the troops had enlisted 
for only six months, and the Kentuckians’ and Ohioans’ 
terms of service were shortly to expire. Nothing was 
left but to place the remainder of the troops in winter 
quarters and await the coming of spring before beginning 
the invasion of Canada. 

The task of getting the men into winter quarters took 
up the month of February. Under the direction of Ma- 
jor Eleazer Wood, an engineer, a strongly built stock- 
ade, christened Fort Meigs, was erected at the rapids. As 
~ Major Wood noted somewhat sardonically, “in the use of 
the axe, mattock and spade, consisted all the military 
knowledge of the army. So we fell to work to bury our- 
selves as fast as possible, and heard nothing of the 
enemy.”?°%* Harrison remained at the rapids until the 
fort had been completed. Toward the end of February 
he sent a small expedition out on Lake Erie to destroy 
one of the British vessels, the “Queen Charlotte,” which 
had lain icebound all winter. As Monroe had pointed 
out to Harrison in several communications, this offered 
an unparalleled opportunity to cripple the British de- 
fense, but unfortunately Harrison had delayed too long. 
By March 2, the date on which the detachment set out, 
the ice would not bear the men’s horses, and the detach- 
ment had to return to Fort Meigs.‘ This incident was 

™ Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:357-58. 

™ Wood’s “Journal,” in Cullum, Campaigns of the War of 1812, 
372. 

™ Secretary of war to Harrison, December 26, 1812, in Esarey 
(ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:267-68; same to same, January 21, 
1813, in ibid., 326; Harrison to the secretary of war, February 24, 
18138, in ibid., 868-69, 383. 
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the last in a series of failures. By the end of the first 
week of March Harrison had placed Fort Meigs in the 
hands of General Leftwich, of the Pennsylvania militia, ° 
and had set out toward Franklinton and Chillicothe to 
recruit a new army.?° 

When Harrison returned to southern Ohio he learned 
that he had been raised in rank to major general on 
March 3, and had been given command of the newly 
organized Highth Military District. This included Ohio, 
Kentucky, and the territories of Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois, and Missouri, and involved not only the defense 
of miles of the frontier but the invasion of Canada as 
well.‘ Harrison considered the command too exten- 
sive, and therefore requested that a brigadier general be 
sent to aid in the execution of his duties, and thus leave 
him free to concentrate his attention on the invasion 
of Canada. Accordingly, early in April the secretary of 
war gave Brigadier General Benjamin Howard com- 
mand of the western section of the eighth district—the 
Missouri—lIllinois lands.?°° 

Harrison’s rise in rank was effected largely through 
the efforts of friends in Washington. During the pre- 
ceding November Thomas Worthington, then senator 
from Ohio, had written to him of the possibility of such 
an advance. At that date Harrison held the commis: 
sion of brigadier general from President Madison; but 
the appointment had not been confirmed by the Senate. 
Worthington was of the opinion that Harrison’s com- 
mission would not receive the Senate’s approval until 
he resigned the office of governor of Indiana, which he 
still held. But, wrote Worthington, if Harrison would 
resign the governorship, then the Senate would certainly 
confirm the appointment, and if additional major 

 Tbid., 369, 383. 

17'The districts are given in American State Papers, Miltary 
Affairs, 1:432; the general staff of the Eighth Military District 
is given in Niles’ Register, 4:147. 

26 Secretary of war to Howard, April 10, 1813, in Military Books, 
6:359, War Department. 
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generals were created, Harrison would undoubtedly re- 
ceive one of the commissions."’® Harrison had evidently 
been concerned about his position, for Worthington added 
a word of reassurance and a warning against being im- 
portunate and accusing his friends too hastily of cold- 
ness and neglect. He wrote, “I presume you will not sus- 
pect me of flattery when I tell you you are ambitious 
and pray do not be surprised when I tell you too that 
you are not more so than I would have you be only I fear 
you are a little impatient and now let me add and with 
a sincerity of heart which I will ever manifest to my 
friends and with that pleasure which I shall always feel 
even in the anticipation of the gratification of their 
wishes If your ambition is not most fully gratified it 
will be your own fault.’’22° 

Early in November Harrison’s commission as brigadier 
general was taken up by the Senate. There were some 
dissenting voices due possibly to the fact that Harrison 
held both a civil and a military office. The general 
opinion of Harrison’s military talents was high, how- 
ever; and on December 2, the commission was con- 
firmed. Clay’s championship undoubtedly contributed 
to Harrison’s prominence. It is not surprising that his 
name was even whispered as a possible successor to 
Eustis as secretary of war.’2 When the law creating 
additional major generals was passed, Worthington’s 
prophecy was fulfilled and Harrison received a commis- 
sion. On February 27, 1813 Madison submitted his name 
to the Senate for the advance in rank; on the same day 
he nominated Thomas Posey to be governor of Indiana 
Territory. On March 1, Harrison’s rise was approved 
by the Senate, and this date may be considered as mark- 
ing the termination of Harrison’s governorship of 

“™ Worthington to Harrison, November 28, 1812, in William Henry 


Harrison Papers, Box 1805-12-41, Benjamin Harrison Collection. 
a Tbid. 


™ Senate, Executive Journal, 2:303, 308. 
™ Van Horn to Gano, December 18, 1812, in Ohio Historical and 
Philosophical Society, Publications, 15:no. 3:103. 
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Indiana ;"* for although he never formally resigned that 
office,* on March 8 Posey was appointed governor of 
Indiana, and Harrison’s connection with the territory 
came to an end. 

The advance in grade marked a distinct improvement 
in Harrison’s prospects. As a major general he received 
two hundred dollars per month, forage for seven horses, 
and an equivalent of fifteen rations a day,"® an allowance 
which, in Parton’s estimates approximated the sum of 
five hundred dollars a month.1** He also reaped an in- 
crease in prestige and power that was to be the basis 
of his later political career, for as commander of the 
northwestern army and the Eighth Military District, he 
was one of the outstanding figures of the war. 

During the month of March Harrison remained in the 
interior of Ohio in order to recruit a new army. On 
February 20 the Ohio troops had left Fort Meigs, and 
the two Ohio regiments for which Harrison had called 
on January 19, had not arrived to replace them."” The 
Virginia and Pennsylvania troops remained at the rapids 
but their terms of service were due to expire between 
the middle of March and the first days of April.1*% Be- 


M3 Senate, Executive Journal, 2:329-30; Posey’s nomination is 
announced in ibid., 329, 338. 

44 Wonroe to Archer, chairman of the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, March 3, 1814, in Domestic Letters, 16:232, Bureau 
of Indexes and Archives, State Department. 

1% United States Register of the Army, 106 (Washington, 1814). 

46 Parton, James, Life of Andrew Jackson, 1:546-47 (Boston, 
1883). 

™ See Meigs to Harrison, February 3, 1813, in William Henry 
Harrison Papers, Box 1818, Benjamin Harrison Collection. On Feb- 
ruary 2, 1813 the Ohio legislature passed an act which offered a 
bounty to all the militia in service if they would volunteer to re- 
main in service two months longer. It was hoped that this would 
give Meigs time to embody the two regiments for which Harrison 
had called. The Ohio men did not, however, volunteer to stay. 
See Niles’ Register, 3:376. 

48 Harrison to Shelby, February 18, 1813, in William Henry Har- 
rison Manuscripts, New York Public Library. 
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fore leaving Fort Meigs, Harrison had appealed to 
Governor Shelby, of Kentucky, for fifteen hundred men 
to guard the frontier.’ To hasten the recruiting and 
equipping of these men was the object of Harrison’s trip 
to the interior, for he considered, as he wrote later to 
the secretary of war, that his presence was more needed 
there than at Fort Meigs.’”° 

To some it appeared otherwise; and there were not a 
few who agreed with the editor of the National In- 
telligencer when he remarked that Harrison might better 
have stayed with his army.’ The situation against 
which Harrison had been warned came to pass. On 
January 10, 1813 John Johnston, an Indian agent and 
trusted adviser to Harrison, had written him, begging 
that an advance to Detroit might be made and pointing 
out the political value of such a move. The people, he 
went on, feared a recurrence of the Niagara fiasco, and 
the disbanding of the army before the end of the cam: 
paign. In that event, added Johnston, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to retain a hold on the people and raise 
a second army of volunteers.?22. And the disaster at the 
River Raisin, he wrote some weeks later, would increase 
this feeling and damage Harrison’s reputation unless 
Malden were taken.?23 

Indeed, the charge had been freely made that Harri- 
son had sacrificed Winchester at the River Raisin in 
order effectually to dispose of a rival for the command.!*4 

™ Harrison to Shelby, February 18, 1813, in William Henry Har- 
rison Manuscripts, New York Public Library. 

™ For Harrison’s defense of his departure from Fort Meigs, see 
Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:445-46. 

™ National Intelligencer, March 24, 18138. 

™ Johnston to Harrison, January 10, 1813, in William Henry Har- 
rison Papers, Box 1818, Benjamin Harrison Collection. 

™ Johnston to Harrison, February 4, 1813, in ibid. 

Resolutions of the inhabitants of Knox County, Indiana, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1813, in ibid., in refutation of this charge. It will be 


remembered that Knox County had always been the center of Har- 
rison’s political strength in Indiana. 
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Harrison’s friends were quick to rise to his defense, how- 
ever, and the rumor that he considered surrendering 
his commission called forth resolutions of confidence.” 
Reports both favorable and unfavorable to Harri- 
son were forwarded to Washington, and aroused some 
comment in administration circles.12* The new secretary 
of war, John Armstrong, later reprimanded Harrison for 
his continued stay in the interior,!27 and Henry Clay, 
his sponsor and most influential friend, was careful to 
make inquiries about the commander and the state of the 
army when he made a trip through Ohio in April.1** To 
unfriendly critics, it doubtless seemed that Harrison was 
enjoying himself in the settlements near his family and 
old friends, while the army was left in a dangerous and 
advanced position, open to attack at any moment. On 
the other hand, in the eyes of his defenders, his conduct 
was perfectly proper, for his supervision of the recruit- 
ing of the new troops was more effectually conducted in 
the interior than at Fort Meigs. 

Fortunately for Harrison’s reputation, his position 
at the rapids was not attacked before his return. Proctor, 
the British general, was awaiting the arrival of Tecumseh 
and his warriors and was unwilling to commence of- 
fensive operations until they came.’?® This delay prob- 
ably saved the situation, for had Proctor descended on 
the rapids, his success would have been almost inevitable. 
Under General Leftwich, the “phlegmatic, stupid old 
granny,” the discipline at Fort Meigs was allowed to 
grow lax, work on the defenses was stopped, and the 

© Ibid. 

1% Johnston to Harrison, March 25, 1813, in ztbid.; Morrison to 
Harrison, April 25, 1813, in zbid. 

17 Hsarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:446. 

28 Morrison to Harrison, April 30, 1818, in William Henry Har- 
rison Papers, Box 1818, Benjamin Harrison Collection; Bartlett 
to Harrison, undated, in zbid. 

2 Proctor to Sheaffe, April 3, 9, and 17, 1818, in Michigan His- 
torical Collections, 15:273, 275. 
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pickets of the stockade were even torn up by the men for 
firewood.*° 

On March 30 Harrison received a final warning from 
General Leftwich of his impending departure, as the 
term of his troops’ enlistment was up, and forth- 
with set out for the rapids to take command." By the 
time he reached Fort Meigs, the Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia militia had marched out, so that Harrison was left 
with a force of fifteen hundred men and the promise of 
as many more in a short time from Kentucky.'*? The 
situation looked very black, but fortune was with him. 
Proctor still delayed, so that the Americans had op- 
portunity to strengthen the defenses of the garrison and 
repair the damage that had been wrought. Of this op- 
portunity Harrison made good use; and by the time 
Proctor was ready to begin his campaign against Fort 
Meigs, the Americans were firmly intrenched and pre- 
pared for a long siege.1*# 

During the last week in April, 1813 Proctor embarked 
his imposing force of 507 regulars, 462 militia, and 
1200 Indians on boats and set out for the rapids. Five 
days after his arrival he had completed the erection of 
his batteries, and on May 1 he began a bombardment 


*° Wood’s “Journal,” in Cullum, Campaigns of the Wax of 1812, 
378-79. 

“\ Harrison to the secretary of war, March 30, 1818, Esarey 
(ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:408-9; Harrison to Shelby, April, 
1818, in William Henry Harrison Manuscripts, New York Public 
Library. 

™ Harrison to General Green Clay, April 1, 1813, in William 
Henry Harrison Manuscripts, Library of Congress; same to same, 
April 8, 18, and 24, in William Henry Harrison Papers, Box 1813, 
Benjamin Harrison Collection. Apparently Haryrison’s closest 
friends had not thought that the general would return to Fort 
Meigs in the spring, for James Morrison, in his letter of April 9, 
expresses surprise at a “movement so unexpected.” See ibid. 

™ Wood’s “Journal,” in Cullum, Campaigns of the War of 1812, 
384. 
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that was continued ceaselessly for four days.1** Save 
for the composition of the troops, the odds were in favor 
of the Americans. Harrison was strongly intrenched, 
well supplied with food, and was encouraged by the 
knowledge that reénforcements were on their way to 
raise the siege.*** On the other hand, Proctor was some 
seventy miles from his base of supplies, and was 
hampered by the desertions of the militia, who wished 
to return to their crops, and of the Indians, who in- 
tensely disliked this mode of fighting. 

On May 4 Harrison learned of the near approach of 
General Green Clay and the fifteen hundred men from 
Kentucky. He immediately gave orders for the division 
of this force so as to effect a simultaneous attack on all 
the British batteries by the two sections of Clay’s men 
supported by two detachments from Fort Meigs. The 
maneuver took place the following day, and was a com- 
plete failure. The plan might have been carried out suc- 
cessfully by trained veterans; but with the raw militia 
it was too difficult. A part of Clay’s men had been 
ordered to attack a battery across the river from Fort 
Meigs. This they succeeded in taking, but they then 
refused to cross back to Fort Meigs, and were con- 
sequently surrounded and made prisoners by the British. 
This meant the failure of Harrison’s plan.1%* The de- 
tachments that had gone out from Fort Meigs were 

14 Casselman, Alexander C. (ed.), Richardson’s War of 1812; 
with Notes and a Life of the Author, 148-49 (Toronto, 1902); see 
ibid., for Proctor’s report and return of his troops. 

#53 General Green Clay to Harrison, April 18, 18138, in William 
Henry Harrison Papers, Box 1813, Benjamin Harrison Collection; 
Armstrong to Harrison, April 11 and 18, 1818, in ibid.; in this 
connection see General Orders issued by Harrison on May 6, de- 
scribing the state of the fort, in McArthur Papers, 3:449; this 
order is misdated April 6 by the binder. For an interesting addi- 
tion to this account, see Robinson, Doane, “South Dakota and the 
War of 1812,” pp. 93-95, 98, South Dakota Historical Collections, 


vol. 12 (Pierre, South Dakota, 1924). 
6 Bsarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:431-33. For Clay’s de- 


fense, see ibid., 440-42. 
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temporarily successful but were soon driven back to 
the fort.187 The chief result of the whole maneuver was 
the loss of the greater part of Clay’s men. Proctor con- 
tinued the siege for three days; but at the end of that 
time he was forced to withdraw because of the increasing 
desertion among the militia and the Indians.*** On May 
9 his men embarked quietly with all their stores and 
departed for Malden, untroubled by any interference on 
the part of the Americans. 

Proctor’s descent to the rapids had aroused great ex- 
citement in the West; several thousand men had turned 
out in response to a call issued by Governor Return 
Jonathan Meigs, of Ohio, and were already straggling to 
the rapids when news was brought that the British had 
left and the militia should return home.'*® Reports of 
the action were unfavorable to Harrison and a sense 
of disappointment was felt generally. Shelby sent a 
critical account of the affair to Henry Clay, who in turn 
showed the letter to Madison; and although Shelby later 
exonerated Harrison of any blame, some felt that the 
northwestern army had not cut a very gallant figure.1*° 
William H. Crawford wrote some months later that 
Harrison’s reports of the siege were the ‘most vague, 
and puerile productions” he had ever seen, and that Har- 
rison’s talent “must have been greatly overrated. 
Nothing was done during that siege which merited ap- 
probation,” grumbled Crawford, ‘and yet he praises 
every man and everything that was done. If Leonidas 
could rise from the dead and bestow the just meed of 
praise upon his immortal band of heroes, it would not 

™ Harrison gives a glowing account of this in a letter of May 
9, 1818, to the secretary of war, printed in Esarey (ed.), Mes- 
sages and Letters, 2:438-40; see also Casselman (ed.), Richard- 
son’s War of 1812, 150-58. 

“Proctor to Prevost, May 14, 1818, in Michigan Historical Col- 
lections, 15 :298-96. 

™ Harrison to the secretary of war, May 18, 1813, in Esarey 
(ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:450-51. 

*° Shelby to the president, May 15, 1814, in ibid., 649-51. 
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exceed that which Harrison has bestowed upon his 
officers and men in his orders of the day and in his 
official reports to the War Department.’’**. This caustic 
criticism might easily be suggested to one reading the 
papers connected with the siege of Fort Meigs as a 
record of regular military operations. But in the light 
of the complex conditions of warfare in the Northwest, 
the type of troops under his command, and in com- 
parison with the records made by others at Detroit, Chi- 
cago, and the River Raisin, Harrison is fairly enough 
entitled to credit for the successful defense of the fort 
against the British and Canadian forces and their Indian 
allies. 


*! Crawford to Gallatin, September 22, 1813, in Writings of 
Albert Gallatin, 1:582 (Adams, ed.). 


YI 
THE HERO OF THE THAMES 


DURING the two months following the siege of Fort Meigs 
there was a lull in operations in the Northwest. The 
general plan for a forthcoming campaign had been out- 
lined in March by John Armstrong who, in the early 
spring, had replaced Monroe as secretary of war. Arm- 
strong advocated a plan that closely resembled the pro- 
posals submitted by Harrison during the preceding 
December and January. The new secretary of war pro- 
posed that the Americans should first obtain control of 
Lake Erie, and that the army should then be trans- 
ported by boat for an attack against Malden. The troops 
and stores for the expedition should be assembled at 
Cleveland. The troops should number seven thousand, 
and should be enlisted in the regular service for a year. 
Armstrong knew the enormous expense that had attended 
Harrison’s first campaign; and he believed that money 
might be saved and a more effective force be procured 
by enlisting men as regulars, rather than by relying on 
militia.? 

Harrison had raised several objections to this plan. 
In the first place, he apparently had little faith in the 
prospect of obtaining control of the lake, and did not 
wish to count on this too heavily. Second, he pointed 
out that it would be difficult to transport all the stores 
and troops to Cleveland for the embarkation against 
Malden; he was therefore in favor of an invasion of 
Canada by land.?, But Armstrong had not intended that 
all the equipment at the Rapids of the Miami should 
be transferred to Cleveland, but that troops having col- 

"Secretary of war to Harrison, March 5, 1818, in Esarey (ed.), 


Messages and Letters, 2:378-80; same to same, April 3, 1813, in 
ibid., 412-14. 


*Harrison to the secretary of war, March 17, 1818, in ibid., 
388-90. 
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lected at Cleveland, the fleet could then convey them up 
to the rapids. Finally, Harrison objected to a force 
of seven thousand regulars. He pointed out that such 
was the disinclination in the West to enlistment in the 
army that it would be impossible to get men to serve 
for a year. Nor would any enlist unless the number 
asked for were far greater than seven thousand; for, 
said Harrison, such was the composition of the new 
recruits that quantity must be substituted for quality, 
and numbers must give the confidence that should arise 
from valor. 

Events soon proved that on the last score Harrison 
was perfectly right. In theory Armstrong’s plan of 
using regulars instead of militia was excellent, but in 
fact it was impossible to obtain a large number of such 
troops. Harrison was not blind to the shortcomings of 
the militia, but he was familiar with the temper of the 
country and knew that the westerners would serve only 
as militia. On the other two points Armstrong showed 
a greater degree of military judgment, and it is to his 
credit that he did not allow Harrison to repeat the 
strategy of his previous campaign. 

Armstrong had hoped that his plans might be carried 
out in a spring campaign, but as summer drew near, the 
moment for commencing operations was_ indefinitely 
postponed. Secretary Armstrong was indirectly to blame 
for the postponement. He had insisted that Harrison 
should recruit regulars and use the militia only for pur- 
poses of defense.* By the middle of July, when he was 
forced to admit that there would be no army unless other 
expedients were resorted to, he ordered Harrison to use 

’ Secretary of war to Harrison, May 8, 1813, in ibid., 434. 

*So anxious was Armstrong to keep down the army and its ex- 
penses in the West that he had even considered countermanding 
Harrison’s orders for the reénforcements of Kentucky and Ohio 
militia in March, 1818. See Meigs to Harrison, March 20, 1813, 
in William Henry Harrison Papers, Box 1813, Benjamin Harrison 
Collection; Harrison to Shelby, March 27, 1813, in William Henry 
Harrison Manuscripts, New York Public Library. 
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the militia if he desired.° Harrison then called on Gov- 
ernor Shelby of Kentucky for a large force, suggesting 
that Shelby himself should lead these troops, and began 
to make preparations for the invasion of Canada.° 
Harrison was determined not to advance unless the pre- 
ponderance of his force would guarantee success; more- 
over, he wished to wait if possible until Perry, who was 
in command of the new fleet at Erie, had gained con- 
trol of the lake. It was, therefore, two months before 
he was ready to move. 

During the intervening time Proctor once again in- 
vaded northern Ohio. Rumors that the British were pre- 
paring another descent on Fort Meigs were current 
throughout June and July, and several false alarms were 
raised. By Harrison’s orders Colonel Richard M. John- 
son, with his Kentucky troop of mounted volunteers, 
scoured the country between the rapids and the Raisin. 
He reported that Proctor’s force was small in number 
and, with some diffidence, urged an advance against 
Malden; but Harrison was not to be hurried and refused 
to advance.” 

On July 22, 1813 Proctor appeared before Fort Meigs. 
Johnson had been quite right in his estimate of the size 


* Armstrong to Harrison, July 14, 1813, in William Henry Har- 
rison Papers, Box 1813, Benjamin Harrison Collection. In June, 
Armstrong empowered Harrison to fill up the vacancies in the 
Twenty-sixth Ohio Regiment with recruits from Kentucky; but 
by July 2 Harrison had found that this was not successful. Har- 
rison to McArthur, July 2, 1813, in McArthur Papers, 3:511-13. 

‘Harrison to Shelby, July 20, 1813, in Esarey (ed.), Messages 
and Letters, 2:492-93; on the difficulties of raising troops see 
McArthur to Harrison, August 7, 1818, in Draper Collection, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

‘Johnson to Harrison, July 4, 1818, in Esarey (ed.), Messages 
and Letters, 2:482-83; Harrison to the secretary of war, July 2, 
1813, in ibid., 480-82. For rumors of Proctor’s approach, see 
General Green Clay to Harrison, June 20, 1813, in ibid., 474-75; 
Harrison to Meigs, June 23, 1813, in ibid., 476, and Harrison to 
the secretary of war, June 24, 1813, in ibid., 478; see also Har- 
rison to Bartlett, July 2, 1813, in McArthur Papers, 8:510. 
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of Proctor’s force, but the British leader had been forced 
by the importunities and threats of his Indian allies, who 
were wearying of a war in which no fighting occurred, 
to risk an invasion of Ohio.’ Harrison was at Fort 
Stephenson, the garrison post at Lower Sandusky, when 
word of the second siege of Fort Meigs was brought 
him.’ He immediately went to Seneca, a point nine miles 
up the Sandusky River, in order to organize a force for 
the relief of the besieged garrison. Meanwhile Proctor 
changed his plans. After camping before Fort Meigs 
from July 21 to 28 he gave up the seige and moved 
across to attack Fort Stephenson. It was common knowl- 
edge that the defenses of this latter fort were weak 
and that the garrison numbered only a hundred and 
fifty men.*? When Harrison heard of Proctor’s approach, 
therefore, he sent orders for the evacuation of the 
fort ;* in this he had the support of his officers, though 
later he was criticized for it.” 

In any event the young commander of the garrison, 
George Croghan, a nephew of George Rogers Clark, re- 
fused to obey the order and on July 30 returned the 

5 Proctor to Prevost, July 11, 1818, in Michigan Historical Col- 
lections, 15:337-38; same to same, July 18, in zbid., 339-40; same 
to same, August 9, in Wood (ed.), Select Documents of the War 
of 1812, 2:44-45. For an account of the second siege of Fort 
Meigs, see General Green Clay to Harrison, July 31, August 1 
(two letters), and August 3, 1813, in Draper Collection, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Clay was in command of Fort Meigs at this 
ime. 

: ®Harrison to McArthur, July 22, 1813, in McArthur Papers, 

2528. 

: ea to Armstrong, March 17, 1818, in Esarey (ed.), 
Messages and Letters, 2:387; Croghan to Harrison, May 24, 1825, 
in Croghan Manuscripts. Croghan’s view was supported by a 
letter of Joseph Duncan’s written on March 25, 1834, printed in 
Putnam, Elizabeth P., “The Life and Services of Joseph Duncan, 
Governor of Illinois, 1834-1838,” Publications of the Illinois State 
Historical Library, no. 26:111. 

“McAfee, History of the Late War, 322. 

1 Wield Officers to Harrison, August 29, 1813, in Esarey (ed.), 
Messages and Letters, 2:530-31. 
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ringing reply, “We have determined to maintain this 
place, and by heavens we can.’ This scandalous 
violation of ordinary military discipline nearly cost the 
young man his command; but he managed to explain his 
apparent scorn of his superior’s command and was still 
in charge of the garrison when Proctor, on August 1, 
opened his attack.1* Despite the smallness of his force, 
he made good his boast and successfully repulsed the 
enemy. The defense of Fort Stephenson was one of 
the few brilliant exploits of the war in that district; and 
the twenty-one-year-old commander of the defense 
proved himself worthy of his relationship to the famous 
conqueror of Vincennes. : 

In the account of this engagement which Harrison 
sent to the secretary of war no mention is made of efforts 
to reénforce or relieve the little garrison. This letter 
bears witness to a caution which in this case, in view 
of the risk at Fort Stephenson, seems excessive and per- 
haps ungenerous. “In the course of the 2d. instant, hav- 
ing heard the cannonading, I made several attempts to 
ascertain the force and situation of the enemy; our scouts 
were unable to get near the fort, from the Indians which 
surrounded it. Finding however, that the enemy had 
only light artillery, and being well convinced that it could 
make little impression upon the works, and that any 
attempt to storm it would be resisted with effect, I waited 
for the arrival of 250 mounted volunteers, which on the 

“ Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:503. 

*“ Croghan’s explanation appears in a letter to the editor of 
Liberty Hall, August 27, 1818, printed in ibid., 527-29. At this 
date Croghan stated that his original dispatch to Harrison had 
been intended to mislead the enemy, should it fall into their hands. 
This explanation seemed forced; furthermore, Croghan later de- 
nied the validity of his public statement and carried on a long 
controversy with Harrison, who had not, said Croghan, given him 
his fair share of glory. See Harrison to Croghan, July 21, 1818, 
and August 31, 1828; Croghan to Harrison, May 24, 1825; Har- 
rison to Croghan, October 24, 1825, in Croghan Manuscripts. 


These letters contain allusions to other letters not included in the 
collection. 
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evening before had left Upper Sandusky. But as soon 
as 1 was informed that the enemy were retreating, I set 
out with the dragoons to endeavour to overtake them, 
leaving generals [Duncan] M’Arthur and [Lewis] Cass 
to follow with all the infantry (about 700) that could be 
spared from the protection of the stores and sick at this 
place. I found it impossible to come up with them. 
Upon my arrival at Sandusky, I was informed by the 
prisoners that the enemy’s forces consisted of 490 
regular troops, and 500 [Robert] Dixon’s Indians, com- 
manded by general [Henry] Proctor in person, and that 
Tecumseh, with about 2000 warriors, was somewhere 
in the swamps, between this and Fort Meigs, expecting 
my advancing, or that of a convoy of provisions.’’® 

In expectation of the British attack Harrison had again 
called for Ohio militia, which, after Proctor’s departure, 
on August 6 he dismissed.1* The whole episode aroused 
a furore against Harrison among the militia, and a group 
of the officers adopted resolutions censoring his con- 
duct.17 In a political contest of later days, the incident 


* Hsarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:511-12. 

* McArthur to Meigs, July 24, 1813, in McArthur Papers, 3:535; 
Harrison to Meigs, August 6, 1818, in Esarey (ed.), Messages 
and Letters, 2:516-17; same to same, August 27, 1813, in William 
Henry Harrison Papers, Box 1813, Benjamin Harrison Collection; 
Williams, Samuel, “Two Winter Campaigns in the War of 1812-138,” 
pp. 51-52 (Ohio Valley Historical Series, no. 7, Miscellanies, no. 2, 
Cincinnati, 1871). Harrison was angry that Meigs tried to keep 
a large force of the militia embodied, as their terms of service 
would expire too soon to permit them to march to Canada. See 
also a slighting editorial comment on Harrison in Niles’ Register, 
5 :42-43. 

M™ See Cass to McArthur, September 10, 1818, in McArthur Pa- 
pers, 3:571-72. Cass inquired whether McArthur had seen the 
“very extraordinary statement published by the officers of the 
militia lately stationed at Upper Sandusky.” “Gov. Meigs,” he 
continued, “is undoubtedly at the bottom of it and I fear to ac- 
complish some hidden sinister views. . . . These militia being 
discharged has certainly excited a very great clamour in the State 
caused and increased by a disagreeing junto.” <A. D. Orr, of the 
firm of Orr and Greeley, army contractors, wrote Harrison on 
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of Fort Stephenson was embellished by the manufacture 
out of whole cloth of a story that ladies of Chillicothe 
had presented Harrison with a quilted petticoat and 
Croghan with a sword.’* Those in the best position to 
know the facts at the time approved of his conduct, and 
his subordinate officers defended his action in a public 
circular. “The great leading measures pursued by the 
Genl. since we joined him we duly appreciate,” wrote 
Lewis Cass at this time. “‘With respect to them I am 
determined to bind my fate to his. If he falls I fall. 
Nothing more excites my detestation than such attempts 
[at detraction] from such men.”?® Duncan McArthur 
likewise condemned the outcry against Harrison, stating 
to his wife, Nancy, that such criticism endangered the 
morale of the whole army and should be suppressed.”° 
Fortunately for Harrison’s reputation, the tide was 
soon to turn. Throughout the months of July and 
August he had kept in close touch with Perry, and 
realized that the question of control of the lake would 
soon be decided.*? Spurred on by the lateness of the 
August 31 that he had been much mortified at some publications 
in the Ohio papers hostile to Harrison, and added that neither in 
Ohio nor Kentucky had they produced much effect. Orr to Har- 


rison, August 31, 1813, in William Henry Harrison Papers, Box 
1813, Benjamin Harrison Collection. 

* John Anderson’s letter of April 23, 1886, reprinted from the 
Dayton Herald in the Washington Globe of July 1, 1840. 

“Cass to McArthur, September 10, 1818, in McArthur Papers, 
3:571-72. 

”"McArthur to his wife, Nancy, September 12, 18138, in ibid., 
575-76. 

* Holmes to Perry, July 28, 1813, in Cruikshank, Documentary 
History of the Niagara Campaign, pt. 8:7; Perry to the secretary 
of the navy, September 2, 1818, containing extracts of letters to 
Harrison of July 19 and August 5, in ibid., pt. 8:13-14, and ibid., 
mention of letters received by Perry from Harrison, Perry to 
secretary of the navy, August 21, 1813, in ibid., pt. 8:11-12. In 
this letter Perry says, “I have the honor to inform you I sailed 
from Erie on the 12th instant; arrived off this place on the 16th, 
and immediately took steps of communicating with General Har- 
rison. On the 19th I had the pleasure of receiving him on board. 
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season and the criticism of his actions, and by the proba- 
bility of a naval success, Harrison hurried his prepara- 
tions for the concentration of a large force at the Rapids 
of the Miami preparatory to the move against Malden. 
In accordance with Armstrong’s plan the larger part 
of the force was to be conveyed across the lake in boats. 
By September 1 the Kentucky militia led by Governor 
Shelby were crossing the Ohio and taking up the march 
to the rapids. On September 10, 1813 after several weeks 
of waiting, Perry met and defeated the British fleet, 
and sent Harrison the famous message, ‘““We have met 
the enemy and they are ours.’’’? Five days later Harri- 
son, with the Kentucky militia under Shelby and the regu- 
lars under Lewis Cass, was encamped on Lake Erie at the 
mouth of the Portage River, ready to embark for Malden. 
General Harrison was now most anxious to open the cam- 
paign. “Hurry on then my friend as soon as possible,” 
he wrote to McArthur, who was in command of a 
brigade at Fort Meigs. “If you do not come on im- 
mediately I must leave you .... Come on for God’s 
sake as soon as possible.’’2* 

Despite the commander’s desire to reach Canada as 
soon as possible, various delays intervened. The trans- 
portation of five thousand men was no easy matter, and 
the troops did not leave Put-in-Bay and reach Bass 
Island till September 22. The next day they moved to 
Middle Sister Island under the protection of Perry’s 
fleet, but not till September 27 did they approach 
Malden.2* When the army arrived at that place they 
He is not yet ready to advance. I shall therefore sail for Malden 
immediately and offer the enemy battle.” 

*Perry to Harrison, September 10, 1813, in Esarey (ed.), Mes- 
sages and Letters, 2:539. 

% Harrison to McArthur, September 15, 1813, in McArthur Pa- 
pers, 3:579. 

* Harrison to McArthur, September 17, 1813, in ibid., 581; same 
to same, September 20, 1813, in ibid., 584; see also McArthur’s 
Brigade Orders of September 24, and General Orders of September 
25, 1813 concerning encampment on Middle Sister Island, in ibid., 
588. 
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found that the post had been evacuated, the public build- 
ings and stores burned, and that the town could be 
entered without opposition.» Three days before the 
Americans reached Malden, Proctor had commenced his 
retreat to the Thames. Throughout the summer he had 
begged for more troops and a greater quantity of sup- 
plies, declaring that loss of control of the lakes would 
necessitate his immediate withdrawal, unless he were 
strongly reénforced. Perry’s destruction of the British 
fleet was the deciding factor; and on September 24 after 
burning Malden, Proctor began to retreat.*° 

Had Harrison been able to pursue Proctor with 
swiftness, he could soon have overtaken him, for the 
British moved at a slow pace. But Harrison was wait- 
ing in the vicinity of Malden until horses could be 
brought up to use in the pursuit. On September 29 the 
Americans crossed the strait and reoccupied Detroit; the 
next day they recrossed to Sandwich, a town some twenty 
miles above Malden. On that day Colonel Richard M. 
Johnson and the mounted volunteers arrived, and Harri- 
son was then ready to move.” A further delay of two 
days afforded a pretext for the charge that Harrison 
did not wish to pursue Proctor and was only forced to 
do so by Governor Shelby’s insistence. Shelby, Cass, and 
Perry expressly denied the statement at a later period; 
it was a baseless fabrication. 

On October 5, 1813 after forced marches, the A eee 

* Harrison to the secretary of war, September 27, 1813, in 
Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:550-51. 

*On July 1, 1813 Major General de Rottenburg wrote Proctor 
that in case of the loss of naval control, it would be necessary to 
retreat. See Michigan Historical Collections, 15:328-29; Proctor 
to Prevost, August 9, 1813, in ibid., 347-50; same to same, Au- 
gust 29, in ibid., 364-65; Gilmor (Deputy Assistant Commissary 
General) to Proctor, August 14, 18138, in Cruikshank, Docwmentary 
History of the Niagara Campaign, pt. 7:20-21; Proctor to De Rot- 
tenburg, September 12, 1818, in Michigan Historical Collections, 
15:377-78. 

* Harrison to the secretary of war, September 30, 1813, in Esarey 
(ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:554-56. 
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can forces overtook Proctor’s army three miles from 
Moraviantown, a small village on the Thames River. 
The outcome of the battle was almost inevitable. Proctor 
had at his disposal a force far inferior in numbers to 
Harrison’s; moreover, the British troops were badly 
placed in a thick wood, and had abandoned the greater 
part of their artillery and ammunition on their retreat. 
It is true that the British commander had the aid of 
twelve hundred Indians led by Tecumseh, but the Indians 
were at their best in swift and unexpected attacks and 
had not been trained to fight according to the regular 
tactics of battle. Hidden in wood and swamp, Proctor 
awaited the Americans, with no great courage or 
optimism. As the Americans advanced, a part of 
Colonel Richard Johnson’s corps of mounted volunteers 
rode hard at the British regulars, while the remainder, 
with the infantry, engaged the Indians under Tecumseh. 
Scarcely two charges had been fired before the British 
forces broke and surrendered; in a few minutes the 
battle was over in that quarter. The Indians continued 
the conflict more stubbornly, but the fierceness of the 
American onset, the death of their ill-starred leader 
Tecumseh, and the speedy surrender of their allies con- 
vinced them that defeat was inevitable, and they 
abandoned the field.28 For half an hour a scattered fire 
was maintained in pursuit of the Indians, but the first 
moments of contest had decided the issue. As Harrison 
wrote to Governor Meigs, “Nothing but infatuation could 
have governed genl. Proctor’s conduct;’”® the careless- 
ness and delays of his retreat were:surpassed only by 
the celerity with which he took to his heels. To Harri- 


* See Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:566-70, for affidavits 
in support of Harrison. 

™ October 11, 1813, in ibid., 575. Harrison’s report of the battle 
to the secretary of war appears in zbid., 558-65; for the British 
account, see Wood (ed.), Select Documents of the War of 
1812, 2:821-29. <A very full account prepared by Harrison in 
1840 is given in Harrison to Drake, “Defense of the Campaign of 
the Thames,” Draper Collection, University of Wisconsin. 
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son, on the other hand, praise should be given for the 
able arrangement of his troops in the battle, and to 
Johnson, for the valor of his charge against the British. 
Almost all the British regulars were captured with their 
stores and artillery; for the British, indeed, the Battle 
of the Thames was more of an instant surrender than 
a hard-fought defeat. 

To the Americans, it was a victory of vital significance, 
for it broke the backbone of the Indians’ resistance and 
destroyed the power of the British in the greater part 
of the Northwest. The news of Harrison’s triumph was 
received throughout the country with the greatest joy 
and enthusiasm. In New York, Philadelphia, Richmond, 
and Washington the victory was celebrated by illumina- 
tions in honor of Perry and Harrison.*° It is small 
wonder that the Battle of the Thames created such an 
effect. After a year of disheartening defeats and fail- 
ures, the capture of Proctor’s army, coupled with the 
death of Tecumseh and the dispersal of his followers 
was indeed an occasion for rejoicing. In the same de- 
gree that the surrender of Detroit had angered and 
humiliated the Americans, so the victory of the Thames 
restored their pride and faith in their armies; Harrison, 
the victor of the Thames, was the hero of the hour. In 
the Northwest, especially, the battle exercised a deci- 
sive effect. The fear engendered by the Indians was 
greatly decreased; and, as the following year was to 
prove, the war against the British in that quarter need 
no longer be of a defensive nature. Indeed Malden and 
the neighboring Canadian country was actually con- 
quered ground; there was no longer a British army to 
threaten the Northwest from that quarter. Small 
wonder, then, that the Battle of the Thames, though brief, 
was of momentous significance for the Northwest. 

After the battle the Americans fell back to Sandwich 
and thence recrossed to Detroit. On October 14 Harri- 
son concluded an armistice with the Miami, Potawatomi, 


9% Niles’ Register, 5:146-47. 
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Wyandot, Wea, Eel River Miami, Ottawa and Chippewa 
Indians—one of the first fruits of the battle.*t He had 
planned to send a detachment against Mackinac and St. 
Joseph, and with the remainder of the army move down 
to Long Point on the lower end of Lake Erie to codperate 
with General Wilkinson, who was in command of the 
northern frontier.22. Arrangements were made with 
Commodore Perry to furnish boats for the Mackinac 
expedition; but a violent storm which wrecked two 
schooners filled with baggage and provisions destroyed 
any prospect of the undertaking. Meanwhile Armstrong 
had sent Harrison instructions to proceed to the Niagara 
frontier; but the express messenger bearing the order 
was lost in the storm that ravaged Lake Erie.** Lacking 
instructions, Harrison determined to proceed down the 
lake, and reached Erie on October 22 with about eleven 
hundred men.** From Erie he advanced up the Niagara 
Strait to Fort George, a post then under the command of 
Brigadier General William McClure. Soon after his 
arrival, Harrison announced that he intended to attack 
the enemy who, under command of Major General 
Vincent, were encamped across the river on Burlington 
Heights.**° The announcement of the projected attack on 
the enemy aroused great enthusiasm. McClure had a 
thousand men fit for duty, and in accordance with Harri- 


“For terms of the armistice see Esarey (ed.), Messages and 
Letters, 2:577-79; see also Harrison to the secretary of war, Octo- 
ber 10, 18138, in ibid., 578-75. 

“ Harrison to the secretary of war, September 15, 18138, in Mis- 
cellaneous Letters, vol. 41, State Department Manuscripts. 

** Harrison to the secretary of war, October 10, 1813, in Esarey 
(ed.), Messages and Letters, 5738-75; same to same, October 16, 
1813, in 7zbid., 579-81. See memoranda for the secretary of war, 
October 27, 1818, for note on lost express order to Harrison, in 
Miscellaneous Letters, vol. 42, State Department Manuscripts. See 
also Harrison to the secretary of war, October 22, 1813, in Esarey 
(ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:588-89. 

ms Loid. 

* Bacon to Tompkins, October 31, 1818, printed in Cruikshank, 
Documentary History of the Niagara Campaign, pt. 8:110; Lucas, 
Charles P., The Canadian War of 1812, 123 (Oxford, 1906). 
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son’s orders, sent out hurried calls for the militia of 
New York state to supplement the troops that were 
already collected. McClure was extremely anxious to 
cross swords with the British, high hopes were inspired 
by the presence of Proctor’s conqueror, and for a week 
all was bustle and apparent confusion in the preparation 
of the forthcoming campaign.** 

Harrison’s interest in the project had gradually 
evaporated. On November 9 he received from Secretary 
Armstrong a letter dated November 3, with suggestions 
for the course he should pursue. In this letter Armstrong 
reminded Harrison that he should be formulating his 
plans for his next campaign in the West, and asked that 
he send McArthur’s Brigade down to reénforce the 
Americans at Sackett’s Harbor. “It is not intended by 
these instructions to prevent either you or General 
McArthur from visiting your families,’ wrote Arm- 
strong, ‘or from going directly to them, if you so desire, 
from Fort George.’’** Undoubtedly this permission con- 
tributed to Harrison’s decision not to attack Burlington 
Heights. On November 11 he wrote Armstrong a letter 
which indicated a great change in his attitude. It would 
hardly be safe to make the attack, he said, because the 
term of the militia under General McClure was to expire 
so soon; he felt called upon to return to the West, and 
on the way would stop in Washington and hoped to see 
Armstrong there.*® Probably a review of the even bal- 
ance between the enemy’s forces at Burlington and his 
own troops had already inclined Harrison to an abandon- 
ment of the offensive; and Armstrong’s suggestion that 
he could return West, confirmed his decision. 

In any event, on November 15 he notified McClure 
that he was taking his men immediately to Sackett’s 


3° WeClure to Tompkins, November 1, 1813, in Cruikshank, Docu- 
mentary History of the Niagara Campaign, pt. 8:114-15; Harrison 
to Tompkins, November 1, 18138, in ibid., 116-17; McClure to Porter, 
November 7, in ibid., 141-42. 

* Hsarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:596. 

* Tbid., 600-1. 
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Harbor on the American vessels commanded by Com- 
modore Chauncey.*® McClure was bitterly disappointed, 
for his heart had been set upon the attack; and he had 
even planned to march alone if Harrison should decide 
not to move against Vincent. “Should I receive a rein- 
forcement of 1500 volunteers and militia before the sea- 
son is too far advanced and get from General Harrison 
permission,” he had written to Governor Tompkins, of 
New York, “I will undertake to obtain possession of 
Burlington Heights.”*° When informed of Harrison’s 
decision, he implored the general to reconsider the 
matter and not to give up the attack.*t But McClure 
wasted his words. The orders he had received from the 
secretary of war, declared Harrison, left him no alter- 
native; he must embark his men at once for Sackett’s 
Harbor.*? Accordingly, Harrison sailed the next day 
with his troops for that place, and immediately there- 
after left for Washington.** 

This was the end of his operations on the Niagara 
frontier. His arrival had been greeted by McClure with 
a generous enthusiasm; but his departure was viewed 
with the soreness of a frustrated hope. Armstrong had 
expected Harrison to dislodge the British from the Bur- 
lington Bay region.** ‘I wrote a single line to you today, 
giving the fortunate issue of Harrison’s business and his 
arrival at Fort George with M’Arthur’s brigade,’ was 
the message he sent on October 30 to General James 

* Hsarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:605. 

“McClure to Tompkins, November, 1813, in Cruikshank, Docu- 
mentary History of the Niagara Campaign, pt. 8: 164-65. 

“McClure to Harrison, November 15, 1813, in American State 
Papers, Military Affairs, 1:485. 

“Harrison to McClure, November 15, 1818, in ibid.; an illustra- 
tion of the accepted belief that Harrison’s orders forced him to 
leave is found in Bacon to Tompkins, November 21, 1813, in Cruik- 
shank, Documentary History of the Niagara Campaign, pt.8 :222-23. 

“ Chauncey to the secretary of the navy, November 21, 1813, in 
ibid., 224. 

“ Armstrong to Wilkinson, October 30, 1813, in American State 
Papers, Military Affairs, 1:474. 
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Wilkinson on the northern frontier. “If Vincent be with- 
in the peninsula, Harrison will root him out.” Arm- 
strong later wrote McClure that Harrison “was not under 
orders to quit the frontier at any time,’** so that the 
responsibility for the abandonment of the campaign may 
be placed on Harrison. 

Harrison’s trip to Washington was a triumphal prog- 
ress decked with a “profusion of garlands,” ‘waxed 
lights,” and “tasteful transparencies” that celebrated his 
triumph, and Gargantuan banquets in every city. It 
is true that several weeks before Harrison arrived in 
New York, the city council refused to present him with 
a sword and the freedom of the city—an honor which 
was accorded Perry; but this slight was caused by the 
federalist tone of the council and only increased the 
determination of the administration men to show honor 
to the victor of the Thames.*® For three days Harrison 
was féted in New York. In company with Governor 
Tompkins and resplendent in full dress uniform, he at- 
tended The Virgin of the Sun, a spectacular musical 
drama of three acts and many scenes, and enjoyed to the 
full the rounds of applause that greeted his appearance. 
A public dinner was given in his honor at Tammany 
Hall and attended by three hundred men of ‘prominence 
and distinction,’ among whom were Generals Dearborn 
and Wade Hampton, Governor Tompkins, and Judge 
Brockholst Livingston.4?7 From New York, Harrison 
proceeded by way of Philadelphia and Baltimore to Wash- 
ington, and was everywhere greeted with a stirring 
enthusiasm.*® 

Harrison remained in Washington until the last week 
in December, when he set out for Cincinnati. Early in 
January, 1814 he reached his home and set up his head- 

** Armstrong to McClure, November 20, 1813, in ibid., 485. 

© Guernsey, Rocellus S., New York City and Vicinity During the 
War of 1812-15, 1:314, 318-19, 360-62 (New York, 1889). 

* Tbid., 362-71 passim. 

8 Tbid., 371, states that Harrison left for Philadelphia. See Niles’ 
Register, 5:231, 263, 264, 301 for his itinerary. 
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quarters in Cincinnati.*® There he remained until his 
resignation from the army four months later. During 
this period, no movement of any magnitude was planned 
or executed in the Northwest against the enemy. Small 
detachments—in reality raiding parties—were sent out 
from Detroit through the country around the Thames 
River; but with the exception of these scattered attacks 
nothing was done.*° The proud boasts of the first 
months of the war and the confident huzzas for Canada 
were no longer heard. Indeed, Harrison showed little 
inclination to raise an army for this purpose; and for 
the commander of an important district he displayed 
rather languid interest in the prosecution of the war. 

His attitude was determined by a variety of causes. 
In part, it was a reflection of the general feeling in the 
West. The enthusiasm for a conflict with England that 
had prevailed in that district had considerably cooled 
where it had not evaporated. As far as the westerners 
were concerned, the chief object for which they were 
fighting had been won at the Thames. After Tecumseh’s 
death, his confederacy had dissolved, most of the tribes 
east of the Mississippi had concluded an armistice with 
Harrison and were making arrangements for a peace 

* Harrison to the secretary of war, December 21, 1813, in Esarey 
(ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:610-11; same to same, December 26, 
1818, in zbid., 615; Harrison to Shelby, January 17, 1814, in zbid., 
621. 

* Harrison to Armstrong, January, 23, 1814, in War Department 
Files, Harrison Papers, Bundle 1814; same to same, February 2 
and 24, in 7btd.; Holmes to Butler, March 10, 1814, in Esarey (ed.), 
Messages and Letters, 2:632-36. Pratt, Expansionists of 1812, 
153-88, 259-74, thinks that this faint-heartedness was due to the 
opposition of a southern group to the acquisition of Canada. With 
this conclusion, the author of the present volume does not agree, 
for Mr. Pratt overlooks the change in opinion produced in the West 
by the Battle of the Thames and the consequent removal of the 
Indian menace. As Mr. Pratt holds that the westerners’ interest 
in the war was caused by their fear of British support of the 
Indians, his failure to consider this aspect of the decline in inter- 
est seems inconsistent. See ibid., 9-59. 
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conference in the coming spring.®! Malden, the center 
of British influence over the Indians, was in American 
hands and the British prestige had been severely damaged 
by Proctor’s defeat. The fear of the Indians no longer 
acted, therefore, as a spur to hasten the settler to arms. 
Furthermore, the militia of Ohio and Kentucky had 
suffered greatly in the army. Many had died, others 
had been sick from cold and lack of food, some had been 
taken prisoners, and in return scarcely any had been 
paid for their services.*2. As a result the war fever had 
quieted down and the tide of public opinion no longer 
ran toward the immediate conquest of Canada. 

Another cause of Harrison’s delay in undertaking a 
campaign for the complete reduction of Upper Canada, 
was the lack of provisions. For this Harrison blamed 
the contractors; but in part the condition was due to 
his own miscalculations. During the spring of 1813 
Secretary Armstrong had made a contract with the firm 
of Orr and Greeley for supplying the northwestern 
army.®* Harrison had assured them that he had an 
ample supply of provisions for a year ;°* Armstrong, re- 
lying on Harrison’s statement, refused to honor drafts 
for more than ten thousand dollars a month to cover 
the cost of rations.** In addition, a large part of the 
provisions stored at interior points were needed on the 
frontier; Harrison stipulated that the contractors should 
pay the cost of transportation. As Orr and Greeley re- 
fused to do this, Harrison in turn would not give them 

= Harrison to Armstrong, February 11, 1814, in War Department — 
Files, Harrison Papers, Bundle 1814; Niles’ Register, 6:37. 

2 Tn 1816 attempts were made to recover pay for militia called 
into service by Governor Meigs in July, 1818. See War Depart- 
ment Miscellaneous Files, no. 15119; see also zbid., nos. 8318, 8324, 
and 8484, for similar attempts in favor of Colonel Samuel Findlay’s 
troop, and Ohio Mounted Volunteers under Colonel Allen Trimble. 

53 American State Papers, Military Affairs, 1:647-48. 

** Harrison to Orr, June 22, 1813, in ibid., 645; Orr to the secre- 
tary of war, August 4, 1813, in ibid., 646. 

® Orr’s statement, ibid., 649. 
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these stores, and continued to use special commissaries 
for the provisioning of some advance posts.°* The result 
was that Orr and Greeley could not obtain an exact in- 
ventory of the amount of flour, whiskey, pork, or beef 
on hand, and had to accept Harrison’s statements as 
fact. During the summer of 1813 a great many of the 
stores were permitted to spoil.°°° With the provisions 
thus decreased, Harrison found it necessary, in the fall 
of 1813, to call on the contractors for large quantities of 
provisions which they were then unable to supply. The 
bad condition of the roads during the winter of 1813 
made almost impossible the transportation of supplies 
to the frontier posts, and the shortage of rations at the 
Sanduskies, at Fort Winchester, at Fort Meigs, at 
Detroit, and other smaller garrisons was a grim dem- 
onstration that Harrison had over-estimated his reserve 
supplies. Again recourse was had to special commis- 
saries and subcontractors, but the condition was one that 
alike discouraged enlistments and made the undertaking 
of an offensive campaign precarious.*® 

American State Papers, Military Affairs, 1:648-49. 

* Harrison’s statement, zbid.; see also Harrison to McArthur, 
September 1, 1818, in McArthur Papers, 3:567-68; in this letter 
Harrison discusses the disposal of spoiled flour. McArthur must 
move either the flour or the troops, said Harrison; apparently the 
task of building a new fort and storehouses seemed as easy to 
him as the removal of the flour, indicating that a considerable 
quantity had been thrown out near the fort. See Harrison to 
Armstrong, January 23, 1814, in War Department Files, Harrison 


Papers, Bundle 1814, describing the failure of Orr and Greeley to 
fulfill their contract. 

** Harrison to Armstrong, February 11, 1814, in zbid.; Harrison 
said that the contractors, Orr and Greeley, had altogether failed 
to furnish the posts on the Auglaize and St. Mary’s rivers, and 
that these posts had, in consequence, been farmed out to subcon- 
tractors. Orr and Greeley refusing to pay for the rations bought 
by these men, they in turn refused to furnish any more provisions, 
and recourse was had to a special commissary, Captain Oliver, 
who was making new contracts for these posts. See same to same, 
February 18, in ibid., for the appointment of Oliver to supply Orr 
and Greeley’s failures. 
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Indeed, during 1814 the army in the Northwest lapsed 
into a weak and undisciplined state. The condition of 
the garrisons was alarming, and had there been any 
enemy to attack the American posts, they would have 
encountered scarcely a shadow of proper defense. At 
Malden and Sandwich there were not one hundred men 
in each garrison, so that Harrison considered it would 
be better to withdraw from those places,*® although this 
was not done. Recruiting progressed slowly; so marked 
was the opposition of the people of Franklinton to “the 
cause of the country” that it was even suggested that 
the recruiting rendezvous should be changed.®° Fort 
Jennings, in February, 1814, was held by ten men and an 
ensign; at Fort Winchester there were twenty men under 
a lieutenant. In the garrison at St. Mary’s there was not 
one round of ammunition, nor was any guard main- 
tained night or day, while the officer’s idea of duty was 
indignantly reported to be “to destroy Public Property 
and Eat the public beef.’’** The fear of invasion and 
the necessity of defense had been removed, and in con- 
sequence the whole army slumped. 

Harrison and Armstrong, the secretary of war, were 
on exceedingly bad terms. The relations between the 
two men had never been very cordial; Armstrong’s 
anxiety to keep down expenses in a campaign, his de- 
tailed discussion of plans and his contemptuous insistence 
on the smallness of the British force had been scarcely 
consonant with Harrison’s former freedom of action 
under Eustis, and his view of the enemy’s strength. 
During the winter and spring of 1814 animosity be- 
tween the two men was heightened by Armstrong’s ‘“un- 
military interference.” In spite of Harrison’s protests, 
Armstrong persisted in giving orders directly to sub- 
ordinate officers under Harrison’s command. In January 

® Harrison to Armstrong, January 23, 1814, in ibid. 

© Denny to Todd, March 6, 1814, in McArthur Papers, 6:1000. 

* Moore [inspector] to [Lewis Cass?], February 9, 1814, in ibid., 
5 :819-20. 
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a sharp tilt occurred when Armstrong countermanded 
Brigadier General Howard’s movements. 

Howard was at this time in command of the western 
section of the Eighth Military District; and although his 
relation to Harrison had never been closely defined, it 
was understood at the War Department that he was 
not under Harrison’s immediate command.*? Harrison, 
however, considered Howard a subordinate officer. In 
December Howard was ordered by Armstrong to proceed 
to Cincinnati and receive Harrison’s orders in respect 
to taking command at Detroit.** When he had pro- 
ceeded as far as Kentucky, further instructions from the 
secretary of war caused him to suspend his movement 
and remain there. When Harrison received word of 
this from Armstrong he was extremely annoyed and 
promptly sent a complaint against such interference. 
“Apart from considerations of duty to my country,” he 
wrote, “I have no earthly inducement to remain in the 
Army, and if the prerogatives of my rank and situation 
as the commander of a District be taken from me—be- 
ing fully convinced that I can render no important service 
I should much rather be permitted to retire to private 
hie: © 

Nor did the relation between the two men improve as 
the spring wore on. The chief bone of contention was 

*1D. P. [Daniel Parker], for the secretary of war, to Howard, 
October 4, 1813, in Military Books, 8:52, War Department Files. 

*® Armstrong to Howard, December 31, 1818, in ibid., 7:89. 

“ Armstrong to Howard, January 29, 1814, in ibid., 127. On the 
next day Armstrong sent Howard a private communication asking 
him if he would care to relieve General Flournoy in command of 
District No. 7. On April 6 Howard was informed that he was to 
resume command at St. Louis. See zbid., 127 and 155. 

® Harrison to Armstrong, February 14, 1814, in War Depart- 
ment Files, Harrison Papers, Bundle 1814. On February 138, by 
Harrison’s instructions, Robert Butler, the assistant adjutant gen- 
eral, wrote to the adjutant general at Washington asking him if 
Howard were to be considered on furlough, and if not, was the 
district lately under his command to be considered as “independent 
of the Major General’s control.” McArthur Papers, 5:837. 
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Armstrong’s interest in the recruiting service. In order to 
gain coérdination and to stir up enlistments, Armstrong 
reorganized the recruiting service as a separate branch 
of the army, and placed it more directly under the com- 
mand of the secretary of war.** Before the new rules had 
been communicated to Harrison, that general had 
ordered several officers on recruiting duty. When the 
men reported for duty they found that other officers 
were already occupying those posts, acting under the 
direct orders of Secretary Armstrong.** Nor was his 
interference confined to the recruiting service. In his 
anxiety to get a piece of work accomplished as quickly 
as possible, Armstrong frequently overstepped his 
authority, or at least the bounds of propriety, and 
ordered officers on special duty without consulting 
Harrison.*® 

During the winter and spring an undercurrent of 
criticism and disapproval of Harrison’s inactivity began 
to rise. In February Duncan McArthur, who had served 
with Hull and later with Harrison, opened a correspond- 
ence with Armstrong in which plans for a spring cam- 
paign were discussed freely.*® Undoubtedly McArthur 
was anxious for a more prominent command, and to 
obtain it, used such influence as he had. Much was done 
to forward his cause by Thomas Worthington, who had 
formerly exerted his influence on behalf of Harrison, but 
who now exercised his talents for McArthur. Of the 


* Adjutant general to Harrison, February 16, 1814, in ibid., 858. 
In 1815 the recruiting was placed immediately under the War 
Department, ibid., 22:4218. 

§ See Croghan to Campbell, January 238, 1814, in McArthur Pa- 
pers, 4:701; Campbell to Butler, February 25, 1814, in zbid., 5:911; 
Butler to Miller, February 20, 1814, in 7bid., 889. 

*® For example, on April 25, Armstrong sent Harrison a copy of 
an order “sent directly to Detroit for the purpose of saving time 
in the arrangements necessary to its execution:” McArthur Pa- 
pers, 7:1540. See Croghan’s account of the order and criticism 
thereof, in zbid., 9:1596. 

° McArthur to Armstrong, February 15, 1814, in zbid., 5:854, 
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latter, Armstrong highly approved. “I received yester- 
day evening your letter of the 1st inst. and in compliance 
with your request called today and had considerable con- 
versation with Genl. A [Armstrong] on the subjects you 
mention,” wrote Worthington to McArthur on February 
7. “I have always found him frank and therefore feel 
disposed to believe he is sincere with us. He stated to 
me your remarks on military affairs and expressed his 
pointed approbation of them. I took occasion to state 
that in a letter to me you had expressed your apprehen- 
sion of having trespassed on his time and patience. He 
said by no means for your views were so correct and 
evinced a mind disposed to judge for itself that he was 
grateful to have them so that you are safe so far and 
stand well with the Genl. I have reason to believe that 
you will be sent to our frontier (I mean the Ohio 
frontier) of which you will be more fully informed soon. 
Genl. Cass I presume must give up one of the appoint- 
ments he now holds. I differ with you as to the pro- 
priety of peace and trust it will be the result of the 
[IUegible]. Genl. Harrison I imagine will be sent from 
our frontier. I mention these things to you with the 
imputation that they go no further.’’”° 

McArthur’s actions bear the aspect of a cabal against 
Harrison; there was concealment, and one suspects 
trickery in the affair. Yet it must be remembered that 
Worthington had done much for Harrison; and that 
McArthur had stood by his commander during the early 
fall of 1813 when Harrison was not universally popular 
in Ohio. The inactivity of the fall of 1813 and the winter 
of 1814 had undoubtedly wrought a change in McArthur’s 
attitude. Harrison’s lack of spirit, and his continued 
stay at Cincinnati irked him not a little. “One thing 
I can say,” wrote McArthur to his wife in the middle 
of April, “that I am heartily tired of a war which 
promises neither credit, nor advantage; from the manner 

"McArthur Papers, 5:810, 
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in which it has been conducted.’*! And upon his re- 
turn to Ohio in May, he informed Harrison that he 
intended to resign. ‘There is indeed,’ he wrote acidly, 
“but little inducement to continue in service, as there 
appears to be no active operations on the lines, especially 
to the northwest.’’”? 

Before this letter was written, however, Harrison had 
himself resigned, although he remained in command until 
May 31 so that some one might be found to take his 
place. His reasons for resignation were probably com- 
plicated. Not only was he angered with Armstrong, 
but he was also irritated by the ill-natured gossip and 
criticism that was leveled at him. On April 9 a report 
had been made in Congress on the subject of contracts 
for the supply of the army and the manner in which 
various commanders interfered with such arrange- 
ments.** The report was general in tone and mentioned 
no names, but it severely censured the frequent use of 
special commissaries in place of the regular contractors. 
When such commissaries were employed, read the re- 
port, neither the price nor the extent of the purchases 
was limited, nor was there any adequate system of 
checking the accounts of such men, so that the govern- 
ment was exposed to fraud and imposition. When a con- 
tractor failed to supply a post, the commander in. chief 
was authorized to appoint a commissary, but cases had 
occurred where such appointments had been made while 
the contractor was willing and ready to fulfill his en- 
gagement. In these cases, concluded the report, the 
United States was charged by the special commissary 
at an exorbitant rate as well as by the contractor ac- 
cording to the terms of his contract, so that the system 

3 McArthur to his wife, Nancy, in ibid., 6:1113. 

™ McArthur to Harrison, May 21, 1814, in William Henry Har- 
rison Papers, Box 1805-41, Benjamin Harrison Collection. 

8 House Journal, 13 Congress, 2 session, 565-66. The committee 
of inquiry on this matter was appointed on February 3, 1814, ibid., 
271; a preliminary report was made on February 11, and the com- 
mittee received power to send for persons and papers, ibid., 323. 
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made the government the victim of deliberate fraud 
or at least gross extravagance.” 

Harrison’s name was not mentioned in this report, but 
his reliance on special commissaries had been continuous 
since September, 1813 and had greatly angered Orr and 
Greeley, the contractors for that district. The applica- 
tion of the report to his case was obvious, and tongues 
were not slow to wag. On April 29, 1814 Secretary Arm- 
strong sent him a short order that touched this sore spot. 
In the future, declared Armstrong, Harrison was to pro- 
cure his supplies from the contractor only, for there were 
reasons for the discontinuance of all purchases by com- 
missaries.> As a new contract had just been made with 
John Piatt for the supply of the northwestern army, and 
was to go into effect on June 1, Armstrong’s instructions 
may have resulted merely from a desire to straighten 
out the complicated tangle of the supply department in 
that section. But to Harrison, already exasperated by 
the tone of the congressional report, the order appeared 
as a deliberate insult and a conscious reflection on his 
honesty. ‘Having some reasons to believe that the most 
malicious insinuations had been made against me at 
Washington,” he wrote in his letter of resignation of 
May 11, “it was my intention to have requested an En- 
quiry into my conduct from the commencement of my 
command. Further reflection has, however, determined 
me to decline the application, because from the proud 
consciousness of having very palpably done my duty, I 
cannot believe that it is necessary either for the satisfac- 
tion of the government, or the people, that I should pay 
so much respect to the suggestions of malice & envy.’’76 

Harrison was probably not sorry to retire from the 
army. He no longer exhibited the burning desire to lead 


“State Papers, 13 Congress, 2 session, House Reports, no. 96:1-6 
passim. 


" Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:646. 


“Harrison to Armstrong, in War Department Files, Harrison 
Papers, Bundle 1814. 
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an invasion of Canada that had animated him in 1812; 
the winter and spring of 1814 had slipped by while he 
had remained quietly at Cincinnati. In April it had been 
rumored that he would be transferred to the northern 
army,’ and it may be that the failure to obtain this ap- 
pointment galled him. Possibly he was tired of army 
life. The long fagging rides through all kinds of weather 
and over all kinds of roads, the discomforts and priva- 
tions of the garrisons, the responsibility and the weight 
of decisions that only too frequently had reaped for him 
unfriendly criticism—all these things had somewhat tar- 
nished the tinsel of the military. At the same time his 
family affairs rendered his resignation desirable. In 
February his father-in-law, Judge Symmes, had died in 
Cincinnati and had appointed Harrison one of the execu- 
tors of his estate. In addition his private interests de- 
manded his attention. Harrison had invested a great 
deal of money in land before the war, and in addition had 
borrowed money for improvements on his farm at North 
Bend. He had a part interest with his old friends James 
Findlay and Jacob Burnet in fifteen thousand dollars 
worth of stock of the Miami Exporting Company; but his 
debts were embarrassingly large and his assets were 
chiefly speculative investments.’?® The hope of retrieving 
his fortunes was ever before Harrison; and these cir- 

™ Butler to O’Fallon, March 9, 1814, in McArthur Papers, 6:1027. 
Worthington to McArthur, February 7, 1814, in ibid., 4:810. It has 
been commonly represented on the authority of a statement in 
Dawson’s William Henry Harrison (page 486) that Harrison re- 
signed because the command of a force to operate at the eastern 
end of Lake Erie was assigned to McArthur, but Armstrong’s plan 
of campaign was not submitted to the president until April 30, 
1814 (McArthur Papers, 8:1362-63), and was not sent to Harrison 
until May 14, while Harrison’s resignation was dated May 11. 
Armstrong’s plan was to send a force against the enemy in the 
Burlington Bay region, and Harrison’s previous failure at that 
place was perhaps Armstrong’s reason for the statement that 
McArthur might be designated for the command of those troops. 


Tbid., 1480. 
7% American State Papers, Military Affairs, 1:658. 
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cumstances may have lessened his regret at leaving the 
army. 

Nor was Armstrong loathe to release General Harri- 
son. Indeed, he accepted the latter’s resignation with 
an almost indecent haste, not even waiting for a con- 
firmation of his action by President Madison, who was 
then on a visit in Virginia. The major-generalship, thus 
vacated, Armstrong promptly bestowed upon General 
Andrew Jackson, and to Brigadier General McArthur he 
gave the command of the northwest army.” 

Harrison’s military reputation was sharply attacked 
and as sturdily defended by his contemporaries. W. H. 
Crawford classed him with the “old women and block- 
heads” of whom the army must be rid,®° while Langdon 
Cheves declared sonorously that the victory of Harrison 
was “such as would have secured to a Roman general, 
in the best days of the Republic, the honors of a tri- 
umph.”*! During the years following his resignation he 
was again and again involved in the defense of his honor 
and reputation. During the third session of the Thir- 
teenth Congress, the report on interference with con- 
tractors by generals in the army was brought out again 
and referred back to the Committee on Public Expendi- 
tures.2? On March 1, 1815 this committee reported that 
it was unable to investigate the matter further and rec- 
ommended that a committee sit thereon during the re- 
cess.8* On the same day Jonathan Jennings, Harrison’s 
old rival in Indiana territorial politics, proposed a reso- 


® Parton, Andrew Jackson, 1:546; Dawson, William Henry Har- 
rison, 436; Harrison to McArthur, May 29, 1814, in McArthur 
Papers, 9:1261-62; Armstrong to Jackson, May 22, 1814, Military 
Books, 7:201, War Department; same to same, May 28, 1814, in 
ibid., 210. Armstrong received Harrison’s resignation on May 24, 
and appointed McArthur to the command on May 28. 

“Writings of Albert Gallatin, 1:588 (Adams ed.). 

“ National Intelligencer, April 15, 1814; Cheves was speaking on 
the Loan Bill. 

” House Journal, 138 Congress, 8 session, 181. 

% Ibid., 742. 
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lution requesting Secretary of War Crawford to furnish 
a statement of William Henry Harrison’s accounts as 
superintendent of the Indians in Indiana Territory.** 

The adoption of this resolution, coupled with the re- 
vived report on contracts of the spring of 1814, was 
enough to attach ugly rumors to Harrison’s name. In 
order to clear himself, General Harrison asked the suc- 
ceeding Congress to conduct an inquiry into his expendi- 
tures of public money and his relations with the con- 
tractors, Orr and Greeley, during the period of his 
command of the Eighth Military District.2°. On March 
11, 1816 his request was presented to Congress and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Expenditures. Little 
more than a month later that committee asked that the 
matter be referred to the secretary of war for a report.*® 
Accordingly, on December 31, 1816 George Graham, act- 
ing secretary of war, presented his judgment. His re- 
port was scarcely more than an ordered presentation of 
the evidence that had been presented for his examina- 
tion, and though favorable to Harrison it was not con- 
clusive, for the most vital points were left to the decision 
of the House.** The report and the accompanying docu- 
ments were referred to a committee of the House of 
which Richard M. Johnson, of Kentucky, Harrison’s old 
companion in arms, was chairman. On January 23, 1817 
Johnson gave a report which completely exonerated Har- 
rison of any unjust or iniquitous dealings in his admin- 
istration of the supply department of the northwestern 
army, and declared that he had been motivated by patri- 
otic devotion to his country. One of Harrison’s chief 
detractors, John W. Hulbert, of Massachusetts, then a 
member of the committee, publicly withdrew all his pre- 
vious accusations. Indeed the whole proceeding was a 

* Ibid., 748. 

® Hsarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:700-10 passim. See also 
ibid., 712-13. 

% Annals, 14 Congress, 1 session, cols. 1196-99, 1456. 

s* American State Papers, Military Affairs, 1:644-61, gives the 
report and accompanying documents. 
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triumph for Harrison.** The evidence shows that he had 
been over-confident and careless in his management of 
supplies, but that he had stooped to any peculation was 
a mere fabrication of his enemies. 

Meanwhile another attack had been made on Harri- 
son’s standing as a military man. _During the winter of 
1814-15 resolutions had been introduced in Congress to 
bestow various rewards on the men who had been espe- 
cially distinguished for their valor during the war of 
1812. Among the names included in the resolution were 
those of Generals Floyd, Pike, Covington, Coffee, Jack- 
son, Harrison, and Shelby.*® During this session of Con- 
gress these resolutions were sidetracked and a vote of 
thanks to Jackson alone was passed;°*° but at the next 
Congress the inclusive resolutions were revived in the 
Senate on March 29, 1816. To Harrison and Governor 
Shelby were to be accorded the government’s thanks for 
their brave actions in the Battle of the Thames, and gold 
medals commemorating the event were to be given them.®*! 
During the discussion it was proposed that Harrison’s 
name should be stricken out of the resolution, a motion 
that was adopted on April 18. A week later a discussion 
of the measure was revived and as the Senate failed to 
agree, the resolution was recommitted. The Senate thus 
suspended judgment on Harrison’s merits.° 

Various reasons were assigned for this action. In the 
first place, the inquiry into Harrison’s administration of 
supplies had just been instituted in the House, and it was 
deemed best to await a report on that subject lest evi- 
dence of peculation should appear.** In the second place, 
during the discussion of the award of the gold medal, the 
charge was made that when the Americans landed at 
Malden in late September, 1813 Harrison did not wish to 

* Annals, 14 Congress, 2 session, cols. 394, 709-11. 

* [bid., 18 Congress, 8 session, cols. 1133-34. 

” Thid., col. 1194. 

" Ibid., 14 Congress, 1 session, col. 253. 

"Ibid., cols. 816, 384. 

“ Ibid., 15 Congress, 1 session, cols. 288-84, 
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pursue Proctor and-was driven to do so only by the ex- 
hortations of the valiant Governor Shelby. This charge 
was made by Governor Turner, of North Carolina, who 
cited General Joseph Desha, of Kentucky, as his authority 
for the statement.** Since Desha had served with Harrison 
during that campaign and had been present at the Battle 
of the Thames his accusation carried some weight. 

When Harrison learned of the Senate’s failure to pass 
the resolution of thanks, he was much disturbed. The 
praise that had been lavished on Jackson the year be- 
fore threw into sharp relief the Senate’s withholding 
of praise in his own case. “A vote of the Senate of the 
United States has attached to my name a disgrace which 
I am fully convinced no time nor no efforts of mine will 
ever be able to efface,’ he wrote. ‘Their censure is, 
indeed, negative, but it is not, on that account, the less 
severe.”°® But Harrison had no intention of allowing 
his name to be smirched in this manner without attempt- 
ing to defend himself. He therefore obtained letters 
from his officers refuting Desha’s charge; of particular 
value was a flat denial of the statement from Governor 
Shelby. Harrison sent John Chambers, a former aide- 
de-camp, to carry a letter on the subject to Desha and 
obtain from him a clear statement of his accusation. 
Desha stuck determinedly to his story. Harrison had 
wavered, he said, and had declared that the policy of pur- 
suing Proctor was doubtful as the scent was cold. The 
credit of insisting on a pursuit Desha modestly claimed 
as his own with a share for Governor Shelby. Much of 
this correspondence appeared in the Kentucky Gazette 

% Thid.; see the National Intelligencer, August 12, 1816, for depo- 
sitions of Thomas Bodley, W. T. Barry, and Isham Talbot. 

* This charge was made by Desha during the fall of 1813; see 
Taylor to Tompkins, January 14, 1814, printed in the Washington 
Globe, August 29, 1840. Taylor wrote that Desha said Harrison 
was not a pin better than Hull, and joined Shelby in the pursuit 
of Proctor only because he thought it safer than to be left alone. 

* Harrison to the soldiers who fought at the Thames, July 10, 
1816, printed in the National Intelligencer, August 12, 1816. 
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and was then copied in other papers, so that the Harri- 
son—Desha controversy was thoroughly aired.°’ 

Yet the depositions in Harrison’s favor were not with- 
out effect. In March, 1818 the matter of the resolution 
of thanks was brought up again in the Senate by Mahlon 
Dickerson, of New Jersey. As the charges that had pre- 
viously militated against Harrison, said Dickerson, had 
been proven false, there was no longer any obstacle in the 
way of bestowing on the general a proper reward for his 
valor. He, therefore, presented a resolution praising 
Harrison and Shelby and bestowing on them the thanks 
of Congress and gold medals commemorative of their 
bravery at the Thames.*® Six days later the resolution 
passed the Senate, and on the same day was received and 
adopted in the House.®® This long-deferred recognition 
of his services was balm to Harrison, and probably did 
much to remove the sting from the accusations and innu- 
endos that had been directed against him. The casting 
of the gold medals was carried on in a leisurely manner. 
Governor Shelby’s was completed in 1822, but Harrison 
did not receive his until the early spring of the year 
1826.1 

Nor were these the only controversies in which Harri- 
son’s name was involved. During the year 1816 Robert 
McAfee, a young Kentuckian, published a book entitled 
A History of the Late War in the Western Country. 
Whether Harrison’s friends were responsible for this is 
not known; at any rate the book was submitted to the 

“The letters on the controversy may be found in the National 
Intelligencer, August 12, 1816. See also Shelby to Harrison, April 
21, and May 9, 1816, and December 18, 1817, in the Draper Collec- 
tion, University of Wisconsin. 

“ Annals, 15 Congress, 1 session, cols. 283-85. 

” Tbid., cols. 298, 1648. 

™ Secretary of war to Harrison, December 7, 1820, in Military 
Books, 11:127, War Department Files; same to same, September 
24, 1820, in 2bid., 431-32; same to same, January 15, 1823, in ibid., 
455; National Intelligencer, August 20, 1840. 
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general for his correction and approval.’ Naturally 
enough, the book gave a favorable view of Harrison’s 
career in the army, and by its reflections on General 
James Winchester aroused that gentleman’s ire. During 
the fall of 1817 he published a lengthy article controvert- 
ing McAfee’s treatment of the first six months of the 
war in the Northwest and referring to Harrison in no 
complimentary terms.’°? Spurred on, probably, by the 
current critical discussion, George Croghan also engaged 
in a controversy with Harrison. He objected to Mc- 
Afee’s treatment of the siege of Fort Stephenson, claim- 
ing that Harrison had misrepresented to McAfee the cir- 
cumstances of that siege and had thus deprived Croghan 
of his due credit. As Croghan had been disappointed in 
his hope of rapid advancement in the army, and was 
smarting under a sense of unjust treatment, his letters 
became very virulent despite Harrison’s attempts at con- 
ciliation. The controversy between the two dragged on 
for some years but was not made public until a much 
later date, when it was published for political effect.1% 
Indeed throughout the remainder of Harrison’s life these 
controversies pursued him. No sooner did he rise to any 
prominence than the old charges were renewed in an 
effort to strip him of military fame—the echoes of the 
War of 1812 reverberated in Harrison’s ears all his life. 

11 Tyawson to Croghan, September 14, 1840, in Croghan Manu- 
scripts. According to Dawson, both his own book and that of 
McAfee were authenticated by Harrison. 

12 National Intelligencer, September 12, 16, 20, 28, and December 
TS andji7- 18172 

18 Harrison to Croghan, July 1, 1818, and August 1, 1823; Crog- 
han to Harrison, May 24, 1825; Harrison to Croghan, October 24, 
1825, in Croghan Manuscripts. During the campaign of 1840 these 
letters were published in the Washington Globe. 
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THE LEGISLATOR 


AFTER Harrison resigned his commission in the army, he 
retired to his farm at North Bend, the little village four- 
teen miles below Cincinnati where he had courted the 
youthful Anna Symmes against her father’s will some 
twenty years before. But it was a middle-aged Lochin- 
var who returned to North Bend in the spring of 1814, 
weighed down by the prosaic responsibility of procuring 
for a wife and eight children the bread and butter, to 
say nothing of the cakes and ale of life. For a time 
Harrison turned to farming, and here his Virginian 
breeding told. Between the old home at “Berkeley” and 
the simple farmhouse at North Bend there was all the 
difference that distinguished eighteenth century Virginia 
from the lustily developing West of the succeeding era. 
Past “Berkeley” meandered the James River, bearing 
boatloads of tobacco rowed by the plantation slaves or 
sloops heavily laden with the precious cargo; past North 
Bend flowed the Ohio! carrying flatboats laden with car- 
goes of grain and flour destined for New Orleans, hurry- 
ing skiffs, keel boats, and peddlers’ arks down to the 
Mississippi, and carrying, now and then, barges crowded 
with the families, the animals, and the household goods 
of emigrants on their adventurous way. The West was 

* For descriptions of travel and commerce on the Ohio, see Flint, 
Letters from America, 83-113; Micheaux, Francois André, Travels 
to the West of the Allegheny Mountains, 158-60 (Thwaites, Reuben 
G., ed., Karly Western Travels, vol. 3, Cleveland, 1904); Worth, 
Gorman A., Recollections of Cincinnati, 18-26 (Ohio Historical and 
Philosophical Society, Publications, 11:nos. 2 and 8, Cincinnati, 
1916). See also, especially, Latrobe, J. H. B., A Lost Chapter in 
the History of the Steamboat, 5-6 (Maryland Historical Society, 
Fund-Publications, no. 5). An interesting letter written by James 
McBride describing a proposed trading trip to New Orleans and 
the circuit to Philadelphia and thence back to Ohio across the 


mountains is printed in Ohio Historical and Philosophical Society, 
Publications, 5:no. 1:27-81. 
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young and strong, but it was crude, and had not reached 
the gentle traditions of mannered leisure, of taste, and 
of learning that had flowered in Virginia. 

The Harrison home in Virginia had been a plantation, 
an estate; but the home in the West could never be 
dignified by any other name than that of a farm. One 
wing of the house at North Bend had been originally a 
log cabin, and although the house was enlarged and 
clapboarded, its humble beginning was always apparent.” 
Yet despite the differences in the surroundings of North 
Bend and the home of Harrison’s childhood, traces of 
“Berkeley” appeared in the Ohio farmhouse. There 
were no slaves, but there were servants aplenty in the 
household, and relatives and friends were constantly com- 
ing and going just as they had at the old home. For 
years General Harrison’s hospitality was famous in the 
West. Eastern travelers of any pretensions seldom failed 
to obtain letters of introduction to him; nor was their 
welcome ever lacking in cordiality. “His house was 
open to all the neighbours, who entered without ceremony, 
and were admitted to assume a footing of entire 
equality,’ wrote the missionary, Timothy Flint, who 
frequently stayed there;*? another traveler declared that 
so constant was the stream of visitors that three hundred 
and sixty-five hams were consumed yearly at the Harri- 
son table! An excellent tutor was employed for the 
younger children, and as his sons grew up, Harrison sent 
them to the best colleges that the West afforded, Transyl- 
vania, in Kentucky, and Miami University, in Ohio.® 

* Descriptions of North Bend are found in Howe, Henry, His- 
torical Collections of Ohio, 230-31 (Cincinnati, 1847), and Lossing, 
Pictorial Field-Book of the War of 1812, 574. 

* Flint, Timothy, Recollections of the Last Ten Years, 50 (Boston, 
1826), quoted in Kirkpatrick, John E., Timothy Flint, 71 (Cleve- 


land, 1911). 

4 Worth, Recollections of Cincinnati, 22-23. 

5 An account of the origins of Miami University appears in “The 
James McBride Manuscripts: Selections relating to the Miami Uni- 
versity,” in Ohio Historical and Philosophical Society, Publications, 
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Despite the financial difficulties that often harassed him 
and the crudities of the sprawling farmhouse, the care- 
less, generous customs and the flavor of old Virginia 
lingered on in the Harrison circle. 

A few hours’ ride away was Cincinnati, the largest 
town north of the Ohio River in the West, although its 
population scarcely exceeded six thousand. It was a thriv- 
ing community, the “metropolis of the Miami country,” 
proud of its markets, schools, churches, factories, and 
its “Elegant Brick Court House.”* As was to be ex- 
pected, many of the most prominent men of Ohio lived in 
or near Cincinnati. Ethan Allen Brown, twice governor 
of the state, made his home there for many years. There 
also stood the fine houses of Judge Jacob Burnet, General 
James Findlay and the famous Dr. Daniel Drake, three 
of Harrison’s intimate friends.’ Although Harrison 
lived outside the town, he did not forfeit his contact 
with the social and political life there, for the doors of 
many Cincinnati homes were always open to him, and 
the Findlay house was a convenient headquarters there 
for the Harrison family. 

Such was the life which Harrison took up after leaving 
the army in 1814. During the summers of 1814 and 1815 
he was called upon by President Madison to negotiate 
with the northwestern Indians the treaties which finally 
established peace in that section of the country. It will 
be remembered that after the battle of the Thames in 
October, 1813, the general had concluded an armistice 
4:no, 2:48-90; for material concerning Transylvania University, see 
Ranck, George W., History of Lexington, Kentucky, 40-63 (Cin- 
cinnati, 1872); Peter, Robert and Johanna, Transylvania Univer- 
sity (Filson Club Publications, no. 11, Louisville, 1896). 

° Drake, Benjamin, and Mansfield, E. D., Cincinnati in 1826, 1-87 
passim (Cincinnati, 1827); Flint, Letters from America, 149-51; 
Flint, Recollections, 37-40; Gershom Flagg to Azariah C. Flagg, 
August 3, 1817, in Illinois State Historical Library, Publications, 
no. 15:150-51. 

"Sketches of these and other prominent men are given in Worth’s 
Recollections of Cincinnati, 35-45; Howe, Historical Collections of 
Ohio, 2:89-100 (1891 ed.). 
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with certain of the Potawatomi, Miami, Wea, Chippewa, 
Ottawa, and Wyandot Indians.’ It had been provided 
that the armistice should remain in effect until a general 
council could be summoned, and throughout the early 
months of the year 1814 the advisability of holding such 
a council was urged. In March, 1814 a preliminary meet- 
ing with the Indians was held at Dayton, which Harrison 
was unable to attend, and it was decided to hold a 
definitive council at an early date.° When, on April 21, 
Secretary of War Armstrong authorized immediate 
negotiations, Harrison designated the twentieth of June 
as the earliest possible date, for the Indians were widely 
scattered and it was necessary to send runners to the 
chiefs with the tidings of the Great Father’s proffered 
indulgence and kindliness.'° 

Before the month of June arrived Harrison had re- 
signed his commission in the army; but as he had made 
the preliminary arrangements for the council and was 
admirably versed in the art of dealing with the Indians, 
he was appointed a commissioner for the purpose, in 
company with Governors Lewis Cass, of Michigan Terri- 
tory, and Isaac Shelby, of Kentucky. The council was 
held at Greenville, a spot equally removed from the 
dreaded British influence and from the settlements of 
Ohio where the violent feeling of the whites against the 
Indians might have defeated the council’s aims by a 
hostile demonstration. It may be that Harrison had 
selected Greenville partly because of the associations 
which it inevitably aroused, for it was on this spot that 

® Harrison to the secretary of war, October 10, 1813, in Esarey 
(ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:573-75. 

° Niles’ Register, 6:37; Shelby to Harrison, April 23, 1814, in 
William Henry Harrison Papers, Box 1805-41, Benjamin Harrison 
Collection. 

Harrison to Armstrong, May 10, 1814, in War Department 
Files, Harrison Papers, Bundle 1814. 

4 Secretary of war to Harrison, June 11, 1814, in American State 
Papers, Indian Affairs, 1:827; Harrison to McArthur, June 8, 1814, 
in McArthur Papers, 9:1728. 
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“Mad Anthony”’.Wayne had concluded his triumphant 
peace with the northwestern Indians nineteen years be- 
fore. Once again the United States was treating with 
much the same tribes; and it was undoubtedly to em- 
phasize the analogy that Harrison, as commissioner, 
ordered the new council house to be moved to the identical 
spot on which had stood the building where he had served 
as aide-de-camp to General Wayne in the summer days. 
of 1795.12 

The council of Greenville opened on July 8, 1814 and 
continued in session until the twenty-third of that month. 
As Governor Shelby declined to serve,!? and as Harrison 
possessed a wider experience than Governor Cass in deal- 
ing with the Indians, he naturally assumed the position 
of spokesman in the negotiations. Harrison had always 
urged that no attempt should be made at this council 
to obtain further land cessions, and it was undoubtedly 
a satisfaction to him that this recommendation was 
adopted by the secretary of war. The council, then, 
avoided the question of land cessions and the consolida- 
tion of the United States holdings in the Old Northwest, 
and confined itself to an affirmation of peace between 
the United States on the one hand and the Miami, a part 
of the Potawatomi, the Ottawa, and the Kickapoo on the 
other, and between those tribes and the handful of 
Wyandot, Seneca, Delawares, and Shawnee who had re- 
mained faithful to the government throughout the War 
of 1812.1 In addition, the treaties bound the Indians 
to make war on the British and the tribes who clung to 
the British standard, and to make no peace without the 
consent of the United States.° The Americans thus 

“ «Journal of the proceedings of the commissioners,” in American 
State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1:828. 

“ Harrison to the secretary of war, June 30, 1814, in War De- 
partment Files, Harrison Papers, Bundle 1814. 

“The treaty was concluded on July 22, 1814; it is printed in 
American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1:826, and in Kappler 


(ed.), Laws and Treaties, 2:105-7. 
* Ibid. 
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publicly adopted the viewpoint held by the British agents 
for years, that the Indians were incapable of neutrality 
and must fight either with them or against them. 

As a matter of fact, the government never employed 
the northwestern Indians in offensive measures with any 
great success. At the conclusion of the council Harrison 
and Cass suggested that it would be advisable to send 
an expedition made up of the friendly Indians and 
mounted volunteers against the persistently hostile 
Potawatomi.'® Armstrong promptly adopted their sug- 
gestion and ordered General McArthur, Harrison’s suc- 
cessor in command, to carry out the plan.7 Delays 
occurred, however, and in the middle of September 
McArthur announced the abandonment of the expedi- 
tion. Small bands of Indians were employed to sup- 
port the American raids upon the British territory 
around the Thames River, but no concerted movement 
of the friendly Indians was ever successfully organized.'® 
Indeed, although certain of the chiefs had signed the 
treaty, many of the young warriors refused to be bound 
by their elders’ action, and in some cases the chiefs who 
had signed were barred out of the councils of their 
tribes.2° The Treaty of Greenville was, therefore, rather 
an expression of good intentions than a binding guaranty 
of the Red Man’s allegiance. 

With the conclusion of peace between the United States 
and Great Britain the Indians’ position was materially 
altered. For some time they refused to believe that they 
had been deserted by their British allies. ‘It would be 
better that you had killed us at once,” declared a 


77Cass and Harrison to the secretary of war, July 17, 1814, in 
McArthur Papers, 13:2368. $ 

™ Armstrong to McArthur, August 2, 1814, in ibid., 2532. 

48 Johnston to McArthur, September 8, 1814, in zbid., 15 :2862-63; 
see also the announcement of the decision to abandon the project, 
in ibid., 16:2975. 

19 See ibid., 14:2673-74, and 16:2956-57. 

” See ibid., 17:3238, and 3322-24; see especially Kenzie to Mc- 
Arthur, September 20, 1814, in ibid., 16:3010-11. 
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Winnebago chief to the British commander at Mackinac, 
“rather than expose us to a lingering death.’*! For a 
while the Indians considered the plan of continuing the 
war alone, but eventually the war chiefs were cried down 
and the Indians consented to treat for peace. It was 
searcely to be expected, however, that they would view 
the prospect with enthusiasm or féel toward their victors 
anything save the resentment of the vanquished. 

Nor were the relations between the whites and the 
Indians who had signed the Treaty of Greenville the 
preceding summer altogether friendly. Made bold by 
victory, the settlers in Ohio soon had to their discredit a 
long list of murders and depredations against the Indians 
to whom they were newly bound in peace. The friendly 
Indians, said Harrison, had found the whites more 
ferocious than their red enemies, and the whites’ out- 
rages upon the Indians were “as numerous and unjusti- 
fied as those committed upon the white people by the 
hostile tribes.’’?? 

It was clear that the forthcoming peace council must 
be conducted by a practised hand, and early in June, 
Harrison was called upon again to give his services as 
a commissioner.?*? This appointment gave him great 
pleasure. The speed with which his resignation from the 
army had been accepted still rankled in his mind; and he 
viewed his new appointment as a public vindication of 
his conduct by President Madison, leaving Armstrong 
alone responsible for the “outrage to his feelings” that 
had occurred the previous year.2* On the same date, 
June 9, that Harr’ ~-’s commission was issued, Duncan 


*“Papers of Capt. T.G. Anderson,” Wisconsin Historical Society, 
Collections, 10:148-45. 

"Harrison to the secretary of war, June 26, 1815, in War De- 
partment Files, Harrison Papers, Bundle 1815. This is a very 
long and important letter. 

“ Secretary of war to Harrison, June 9, 1815, in American State 
Papers, Indian Affairs, 2:18-14. 

“Harrison to the secretary of war, June 26, 1815, in War De- 
partment Files, Harrison Papers, Bundle 1815. 
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McArthur and John Graham were appointed to serve in 
a like capacity. At Harrison’s suggestion the council 
was deferred until the end of the summer in order to 
give the commissioners time to collect the Indians and 
make all the necessary arrangements. Because of the 
difficulties of obtaining supplies in the interior, as well 
as on account of the bad feeling shown by the whites, it 
was settled that the council should be held in the vicinity 
of Detroit.2> So it was at Spring Wells, a few miles from 
that town, that the council assembled during the last week 
of August, 1815.26 The chiefs of the Wyandot, Dela- 
wares, Shawnee, Seneca, Ottawa, Chippewa, Potawatomi, 
and the Miami, both friendly and unfriendly, assembled 
slowly. The venerable Crane, whose fidelity to the 
United States had been unswerving, and the discredited 
Prophet, whose animosity had never failed, alike came to 
receive the pipe of peace.?7 The pressure for the ex- 
tinguishing of the remaining Indian titles to land in 
Ohio was very strong at this date, but Harrison and 
Secretary of War Dallas were agreed that such a step 
was impossible.2® Accordingly the Spring Wells treaty 
was limited to a declaration of amity and peace, to a 
ratification of all previous treaties, and to the restoration 
to the tribes of their previous boundaries, privileges 
and rights.”® 

Again Harrison was the outstanding figure in the 
council, and exhibited the same frankness of manner and 
good will that had always characterized his approaches 
to the Indians. It was the last council over which Harri- 


2 Harrison and Graham to the secretary of war, July 14, 1815, in 
ibid. 

6 “Tournal of the proceedings of the commissioners,” in American 
State Papers, Indian Affairs, 2:18. 

* See ibid., 19-20 and 23 for the speeches of these two chiefs. 

* Chief clerk to Harrison, July 12, 1815, in zbid., 14-15; Harrison 
to the secretary of war, June 26, 1815, in War Department Files, 
Harrison Papers, Bundle 1815. 

*” The treaty is printed in American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 
2:12, and in Kappler (ed.), Laws and Treaties, 2:117-19. 
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son ever presided, and it was singularly fitting that the 
man who had been so closely concerned with the gradual 
extinction of the Indians’ domain should be the one to 
conclude the treaty that was the final key to the Indians’ 
holdings in that territory. For although the Spring 
Wells treaty did not call for the cession of a single foot 
of land, it made the cession of all the lands east of the 
Mississippi inevitable, as Harrison had foreseen. His 
principle of Realpolitik was to obtain the Indians’ lands 
by first securing their confidence.*° Only by union could 
the Indians withstand the pressure of the whites. Once 
peace had been made and the last vestige of Tecumseh’s 
confederacy scattered, the possession of their lands was 
fatally mortgaged to the whites, and only two years were 
to pass before the Treaty of the Miami Rapids was to 
justify Harrison’s judicious forbearance.*! 

After the conclusion of the Spring Wells treaty, 
Harrison returned to North Bend where he remained 
during the following year. At this period the alterca- 
tions of friends and enemies on the subject of his military 
ability kept his name before the public.*? In addition 
to the prominence he had attained as a military figure, 
Harrison stood out as a man of important social and 
financial connections in the Cincinnati district. When in 
1816 he decided, on the advice of Governor Shelby, of 
Kentucky, to run for Congress, so that he might be 
present in the House during the investigation of his past 
record, all these things stood him in good stead. His 
friends were anxious to aid him; so when John McLean 
resigned his place, Harrison was pushed to the front 

In his letter of June 26, 1815, to the secretary of war (cited 
above, note 24), Harrison sketched the alternative plans by which 
land could be obtained. Hither all the Indians must be extermin- 
ated by murder, he said, or they must be treated with justice in 
order to win their loyalty. 

* The treaty and supplementary letters are printed in American 
State Papers, Indian Affairs, 2:181-40; the treaty is printed also 


in Kappler (ed.), Laws and T'reaties, 2:145-55. 
2 See ante, 198-203. 
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and obtained McLean’s seat in the second session of the 
Fourteenth Congress.** Harrison was undoubtedly glad 
to enter public life again. First and foremost he was 
anxious to be in Washington in order to check the charges 
that were leveled at his reputation. The possibility of 
obtaining in the future such an office as he desired and 
felt that he merited was also considerably increased by 
his proximity to the source of political blessings. 

The second session of the Fourteenth Congress opened 
on December 2, 1816. In the House of Representatives, 
Harrison found many distinguished men—some, old 
friends, others, familiar to him only by reputation. By 
a curious chance three famous figures whom Harri- 
son was destined to out-distance in the race for the 
presidential nomination—Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, 
and John C. Calhoun—were members of this Congress; 
but it is doubtful whether any of them recognized a 
future president in the newly elected member from 
Ohio.*4 

Harrison was not an obscure figure in the House. 
During this session he served on the Committee on Public 
Lands,** and was appointed chairman of the Committee 
on Militia ;?° and he took an active part in the debates 
and spoke frequently. But his interest was so confined 
to matters of military concern that he was not generally 
recognized as a leader, nor did he take rank as a man 
of outstanding force or ability. For the relief of needy 
soldiers and their needier widows and children, he was 
at all times ready to exercise his oratorical talents. He 

®% Annals, 14 Congress, 2 session, col. 230. See also Shelby to 
Harrison, April 21, 1816, in Draper Collection, University of Wis- 
consin. 

% Annals, 14 Congress, 2 session, cols. 229-30. 

*® Harrison was appointed to the committee on Public Lands on 
December 3, 1816, ibid., col. 232. 

* He was appointed on December 4, pursuant to a resolution of 
John W. Taylor, of New York, that “so much of the President’s 
Message as relates to a re-organization of the militia, be referred 
to a select committee.” Ibid., cols. 233, 234. 
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urged a provision for the relief of soldiers and officers 
“in distressed circumstances” even in cases where dis- 
abilities had not resulted from injuries received in the 
service.*7 He opposed an amendment curtailing a law 
governing compensation claims for injuries suffered to 
property during the late war.** He wished to widen the 
application of the land grant bounty act so that one hun- 
dred and sixty acres of land should be given to every 
soldier who had enlisted before December 24, 1811 as the 
land grant act had been passed at a later date and had 
been intended solely as an inducement to citizens to 
volunteer.*® Harrison was active, too, in pressing the 
claims of western soldiers for back pay, for compensa- 
tion for injuries to their property, and for land boun- 
ties.*° His pockets fairly bulged with papers relating 
to various claims—power of attorney to secure patents 
founded on specified land warrants, to collect pay boun- 
ties, or to receive back pay and obtain compensation for 
horses and food supplied the government during the 
war.*t Harrison gladly supported the soldier’s cause 
and always took the most liberal attitude on the question 
of rewarding the soldier’s valor. 

During this session the subject of the reorganization 
and training of the militia absorbed much of Harrison’s 
attention. The deficiencies exhibited by the militia in 
every quarter during the recent war had demonstrated 
unmistakably the necessity for a reform of the existing 
militia laws in the event of a continued reliance upon the 
militia for national protection. During the first session 


* Annals, 14 Congress, 2 session, cols. 245-46. 

* Tbid., cols. 298, 372, 441. *° Tbid., col. 771. 

“ Thid., cols. 368, 448-49, 872-78, 942, 953. 

“For examples of the power of attorney, see William Henry 
Harrison Papers, Box 1805-18-40, Benjamin Harrison Collection; 
e.g., Oliver to Harrison, March 8, 1817, in regard to claims pre- 
sented by Harrison to Lee, commissioner of claims; Schenck to 
Harrison, June 15, 1817 inclosing power of attorney; Husten to 
Harrison, December 9, 1816. 
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of the Fourteenth Congress, the House had called for a 
report on this subject from the secretary of war. The 
desired report was submitted to the House at the open- 
ing of the second session, and referred to the committee 
of which Harrison was chairman.‘? A month later, on 
January 17, 1817, Harrison presented a lengthy report 
on the subject—embellished characteristically with classi- 
cal allusions—and with the report, introduced a bill for 
the reorganization of the militia system.*® 

In this report, Harrison reviewed the advantages that 
accrued to a country from a proper training of its youths 
in the use of arms and military tactics. The defense of 
the country against foreign invasion, the defense of the 
democracy against the despotic power of the few 
symbolized by a standing army, the safeguarding of man- 
hood against a growing desire for wealth and luxury, 
and an increasing slackness of fiber, were advanced by 
Harrison as arguments in favor of the desirability of 
the militia system. “Every citizen a soldier’? was pre- 
sented as his ideal; and to attain this aim he proposed a 
truly startling innovation. Rejecting the method pro- 
posed by the secretary of war, of establishing compulsory 
training camps for a few weeks each year, Harrison 
outlined a system of military training as a branch of 
education in every school in the United States. ‘The 
ancient Republics, from which we have drawn many 
of the choicest maxims upon which to found our civil 
institutions, will furnish also a most perfect model for 
our system of national defence. The whole secret of 
ancient military glory—the foundation of that wonderful 
combination of military skill and exalted valor which 
enabled the petty Republic of Athens to resist the mighty 
torrent of Persian invasion; which formed the walls of 
Sparta, and conducted the Roman legions—influenced, in- 
deed, by unhallowed motives—to the conquest of the 
world, will be found in the military education of the 


” Annals, 14 Congress, 2 session, cols, 270-75. 
* Tbid., cols. 567-74. 
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youth. The victories of Marathon and Plata, of 
Cynocephele and Pydna, were the practical results of the 
exercise of the Campus Martius and Gymnasia. It is 
on a foundation of this kind, and of this kind only, that 
an energetic national militia can be established.’’** 

Harrison’s eulogium of the militia system failed to 
arouse great interest in the House.*® There were those 
present who had commanded both regulars and militia, 
and the bogey of a standing army was not as real to their 
minds as the stark inefficiency of untrained troops. That 
a reform of the militia system was desirable seemed self- 
evident, but it is doubtful whether Harrison’s proposal 
aroused any notable enthusiasm in a group of men who 
were aware of the paucity of schools in the country and 
who could therefore appreciate something of the diffi- 
culties Harrison’s plan involved. His bill was read twice, 
and with the report, ordered to be printed, but no further 
action was taken on the matter, and the measure was 
allowed to die peacefully.*® 

Harrison’s appointment to the committee on organiz- 
ing the militia, his report thereon, and his frequent 
speeches on the soldier and his needs had a possible 
political significance, although his interest in the sub- 
ject was genuine. One of the questions under discussion 
during the winter of 1816-17, was that of the forthcoming 
cabinet appointments. The secretaryship of the War 
Department had been vacant for several months before 
the election of Monroe to the presidency in the fall of 
1816. It had already been offered by President Madison 
to Henry Clay and to William Lowndes but had been 

4 Annals, 14 Congress, 2 session, col. 572. 

“The National Intelligencer of February 25, 1840, which printed 
Harrison’s report, mentioned the torpidity and apathy with which 
it was received by the House. 

* Annals, 14 Congress, 2 session, col. 567. On February 3, 1817 
Harrison tried to have a resolution passed to appoint a committee 
to inquire whether any amendments to the Constitution were neces- 


sary to give Congress power to make the militia effective. It was 
tabled in the House, however. Ibid., cols. 845-46. 
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declined by both gentlemen.*? The election of Monroe 
aroused in Harrison some hope of receiving that office. 
On January 24, 1817 he wrote to James Findlay: “You 
ask will the W[ar] D[epartmen]t be offered to me; 
I answer—I cannot tell. I know the wishes of the 
P[residen]t Elect are in my favor, but then other cir- 
cumstances are to be considered besides his wishes. I 
think if Crawford remains in the Ministry he will en- 
deavor to get me associated with him; but he will never 
maneuver to do anything. He comes at the thing always 
in the most direct way—nobody gives opinions publicly 
but him. He was asked a few weeks ago at the Draw- 
ing room by a gentleman of this City who would be 
Sec[retar]y of War—‘I don’t know, Gen[era]] H[arri- 
son] ought to be’ was his reply. If it is offered shall I 
accept it?’’48 

As events turned out, Harrison had no opportunity to 
choose in the matter, although his disappointment at 
not obtaining the office, expressed to Monroe at a later 
date, leaves little doubt that he had desired the position.* 
Monroe, however, after giving Clay another opportunity 
to accept, offered the post to Governor Shelby, of Ken- 
tucky ;°° he had considered the nomination of General 
Andrew Jackson, who was then in command of the army 
in the South, but was informed by a friend of Jackson’s 
that the general did not wish to be named.*! Eventually 
the secretaryship was given to John C. Calhoun, of South 
Carolina.*? : 

During his first session in Congress, Harrison pressed 
several projects that were of particular interest to his 
constituents. -He urged the passage of a law making 

“Hunt, Gaillard (ed.), The Writings of James Madison, 8:3871 
(New York, 1908). 

48 Harrison to Findlay, January 24, 1817, in Ohio Historical and 
Philosophical Society, Publications, 2:no.3:107. 

* Harrison to Monroe, June 16, 1828, in Monroe Papers, 20:2609. 

” Writings of James Monroe, 6:1-2, 4, 5 (Hamilton ed.). 

STD Ulsy, Oe 1 Tbid., 33. 
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Cincinnati a port of entry.** He consistently supported 
internal improvements and urged that the United States 
should construct a canal around the falls at Louisville, 
Kentucky.’ He voted for the appropriation of the bonus 
of the United States bonds and the dividends due the 
government, as a permanent fund for internal improve- 
ments.*> Harrison here directly reflected the wishes of 
his constituents in accordance with his conception of a 
representative’s duty. ‘Upon this floor,” he stated, “I 
stand as the Representative, or the agent, of my con- 
stituents; bound, I think, by every moral obligation to 
execute their will.’** That Harrison invariably adhered 
to this rule is not a necessary conclusion. That he did 
accept the people’s will as a guide, that he followed rather 
than led popular opinion is, however, true. And if this 
sometimes led to inconsistency, it should be attributed 
rather to the variability of the people’s political views 
than to instability on Harrison’s part. 

On the whole the new member from Ohio cut a very 
fair figure in his first year as a representative, so much 
so that he was returned to the House at the next election. 
During both sessions of the Fifteenth Congress, 1817-19, 
Harrison occupied much the same position as he had 
held during his first term as congressman. He was ap- 
pointed to the chairmanship of the Committee on the 
Organization of the Militia,®°” and strove to secure by 
report and by bill the reformation of that service. Again 
his projects were tabled and buried deep in the House 
files. A similar fate met an amendment which he pro- 
posed, giving Congress the right to train as well as to 
arm the militia, and providing for the teaching of tactics 


* Annals, 14 Congress, 2 session, col. 362. 

* Tbid., col. 365. 

© Tbid., cols. 874, 922, 984. Harrison’s position was at this date 
the same as that of John C. Calhoun. 

** Ibid., col. 698. 

“ Harrison was appointed to this position on December 3, 1817, 
and November 18, 1818. See ibid., 15 Congress, 1 session, col. 404, 
and 2 session, col. 294. 
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and discipline in the primary schools; the latter proposal 
failed to command support because of its visionary char- 
acter.58 

_ Indeed, Harrison’s projects in regard to the militia are 
of interest chiefly as an index to his views and theories. 
In proposing to commit to Congress power to control the 
training of the youth of the land, Harrison was uncon- 
sciously attacking a citadel of state rights. It is im- 
possible to imagine his father, Benjamin, of “Berkeley,” 
countenancing a like suggestion, for such an invasion of 
state rights would have seemed incredible to the old 
Virginian. But in these years the current toward 
nationalism was running strong, and Harrison’s ex- 
perience made it easy to fall in with it. His early 
service in the army, the twelve years as governor of 
Indiana during which he exercised, according to John 
Randolph’s characterization of the territorial governors, 
the powers of a satrap,®® and finally, his major-general- 
ship in the United States army, had all been positions of 
power in the service of the national government. It was 
but natural, then, that Harrison should think in terms of 
national policy rather than in particularistic modes. 

As Ohio was favorable to the new nationalism ex- 
emplified by Henry Clay, Harrison found himself both by 
interest and conviction in general agreement with Clay’s 
views, with an occasional divergence in his constituents’ 
favor. As in the previous session, he consistently sup- 
ported plans for internal improvements which were much 
desired in the West.® He tried also to procure an ex- 

58 See ibid., 15 Congress, 1 session, cols. 609-11, for Harrison’s 
report, bill, and amendment, and ibid., 2 session, cols. 548-51, for a 
discussion of the bill. A later report is printed in full in ibid., cols. 
2401-9. Throughout his career in Congress Harrison displayed 
great interest in all matters touching the military, especially relief 
bills. See zbid., 15 Congress, 1 session, cols. 450-51, 470, and 565; 
2 session, cols. 377-88, 394, and 912. For powers of attorney to 
secure back pay, land warrants, etc., see William Henry Harrison 
Papers, Box 1805-41, Benjamin Harrison Collection. 

° Congressional Debates, 19 Congress, 1 session, col. 96. 

* Annals, 15 Congress, 1 session, cols. 1385-87, 1664. 
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tension of time for payments on lands, a measure that 
was shaped purely in the settlers’ interest.** On the 
question of protection, he did not take Clay’s inflexible 
high-tariff attitude. He supported a bill to increase the 
duties on iron in bars and in pigs, bolts, castings, nails, 
and on alum, but on the same day he voted against a 
bill to continue in effect the duties on imported cotton 
and wool manufactures.* On this matter Harrison’s 
attitude may have been shaped by the interests of his 
constituents, for the manufacture of iron in Ohio was at 
this date a struggling infant industry, and as Harrison 
was himself part owner of an iron foundry in Cincinnati, 
he was well acquainted with the hopes that were placed 
in a high tariff.® 

Harrison gave a complete adherence to Clay’s South 
American policy. He voted for Clay’s pet project of ap- 
propriating money for a minister to the United Provinces 
of Rio de la Plata,** and he shared Clay’s disapproval of 
President Monroe’s action in the summer of 1817 in dis- 
persing the group of men who had taken possession of 
Amelia Island in the name of the insurgent colonies of 
Buenos Ayres and Venezuela. This island lay at the 
mouth of the St. Mary’s River but was without the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the United States. It was con- 
sequently well adapted for the purposes of the 
“pseudopatriots” who had seized it, for their operations 
consisted chiefly in smuggling and freebooting, both of 
which were carried on with great success. In the fall of 
1817 Monroe suppressed this lawlessness by an expedition 
of United States naval forces, and the outlaws, for such 
they were in reality, were completely dispersed. Owing 
to the fact that the operations of these outlaws had 

* Annals, 15 Congress, 2 session, cols. 340, 1424-25. 

 Tbid., 1 session, cols. 1740, 1748. 
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allegedly been in the cause of the South American insur- 
gents, Monroe’s action excited sharp criticism in Con- 
gress. During the discussion over the matter Harrison 
defended the South Americans who had occupied the 
island, and scored the treatment that the United States 
had accorded the former Spanish colonies, declaring that 
the hand of the government had fallen more heavily upon 
the cause of the patriots than on the mother country of 
Spain.® 

On two important questions that arose during the 
Fifteenth Congress, Harrison voted purely according to 
his personal judgment. One matter at issue was that of 
the propriety of General Jackson’s conduct in pursuing 
the Seminole Indians into Florida, subduing the tribe, 
occupying the Spanish ports, and thereafter arresting 
and putting to death a Scotchman and an Englishman, 
Alexander Arbuthnot and Robert C. Ambrister, on the 
charge of having incited the Indians to war against the 
Americans. A court martial had found both men guilty, 
but by a reconsideration of the sentence had ordered that 
Ambrister be flogged and confined at hard labor for a 
year. Arbuthnot, however, was sentenced to death. 
Despite this verdict, Jackson proceeded to carry out the 
original sentence of death for both men, and on his 
order Ambyister was shot and Arbuthnot hanged on 
April 29, 1818. These events were reported to Congress 
in President Monroe’s message at the opening of the 
succeeding session of Congress in December, 1818.%° A 
select committee was appointed to investigate,*’ and on 
January 12, 1819 two reports were presented to the 
House. The majority report read by Thomas M. Nelson, 
of Virginia, censured General Jackson’s conduct. On the 

® Richardson, James D. (ed.), A Compilation of the Messages 
and Papers of the Presidents, 1789-1897, 2:23-25 (Washington, 
1895); Annals, 15 Congress, 1 session, cols. 415-16. See also the 
documents quoted in Moore, John Bassett, A Digest of International 
Law, 2:406-8 (Washington, 1906). 
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same day Richard M. Johnson, the chairman, presented a 
minority report approving of the manner in which he 
had acted.* Then began a long debate on the adoption 
of a resolution of censure on General Jackson’s conduct 
in the trial and execution of the two men. 

Clay took the leading part in this debate. Whether 
from a conviction of the lawlessness and unconstitu- 
tionality of Jackson’s conduct, as his biographer Schurz 
believed,®® or in order to bring discredit on Jackson and 
thus indirectly on Monroe, the speaker pushed the resolu- 
tion of disapproval. Harrison’s viewpoint was far less 
condemnatory than Clay’s. On February 3, 1819 he made 
a speech setting forth his convictions. He believed that 
the United States was perfectly competent to punish 
Ambrister and Arbuthnot and that this right pertained 
to General Jackson as military commander. “By apply- 
ing these principles to the trials and execution of 
Arbuthnot and Ambrister,” said he, “I am led to the 
conclusion that the trial of both was correct, but that 
the execution of Ambrister was wrong, because it was not 
in accordance to the sentence of the court.’’?° When the 
resolution came to a vote, he insisted that the two cases 
must be considered separately, and then voted approv- 
ing Jackson’s course in executing Arbuthnot and dis- 
approving his execution of Ambrister.*1 Harrison was 
the only member to vote this way, and his attitude, 
though interesting, had no apparent effect, for the resolu- 
tions of censure were crushingly defeated and Jackson 
was triumphantly vindicated. 

On the subject of the extension of slavery, Harrison 
followed a policy of his own rather than that of his con- 
stituents. At this period antislavery sentiment was in- 

® Annals, 15 Congress, 2 session, cols. 515-27. 


“ Schurz, Carl, Henry Clay, 1:150-59 (American Statesmen, Bos- 
ton, 1889). 

" Annals, 15 Congress, 2 session, col. 1025; see also Harrison to 
Findlay, February 8, 1819, in Ohio Historical and Philosophical 
Society, Publications, 2:no.3:109n. 

" Annals, 15 Congress, 2.session, cols. 1135-37. 
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creasing in Ohio. Harrison, however, consistently voted 
against measures to prohibit the spread of that institu- 
tion though in a debate on the admission of the new state 
of Illinois, he declared himself to be opposed to slavery.”? 
On February 19, 1819 he voted against an amendment 
prohibiting its spread in the new territory of Arkansas.” 
In the long and heated debates on the admission of 
Missouri during the same month, he consistently voted 
with the southerners in the House, with Barbour and 
Bassett, of Virginia, with Butler, of Louisiana, and 
Poindexter, of Mississippi, against the famous Tallmadge 
amendment for the prohibition of slavery in Missouri.” 
When the “thirty-six thirty” line was proposed by Taylor, 
of New York, Harrison tried to have the line moved up 
to the mouth of the Des Moines River, a point well above 
the fortieth degree.7* Harrison’s vote on the Missouri 
question was a political mistake, for it aroused the wrath 
of the antislavery enthusiasts in Ohio, and at a later date 
was to prove a stumbling block in his path. 

During the spring of 1818 Harrison was mentioned in 
connection with a mission to Russia, but his claims, on 
Secretary of State Adams’ recommendation, were passed 
over in favor of Senator George W. Campbell, of Ten- 
nessee.*® After his winters in Washington, the general 
was forced to return home without even the promise of 
an appointment or post. He therefore determined to run 
for the office of senator in the Ohio legislature, and dur- 
ing the fall of 1819 bent every effort toward securing 
the election from Hamilton County, the district about 
Cincinnati. 

This election is of peculiar interest because of the light 
it throws on the variability of Harrison’s political 
policies. The great issue of the election was the con- 


” Tbid., cols. 310-11. % Ibid., cols. 1278, 1280. 

4 Tbid., cols. 1214, 1216. © Toid., col. 1281. 

7 Adams, Charles F. (ed.), Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 
Comprising Portions of his Diary from 1795 to 1848, 4:73,76,78 
(Philadelphia, 1875). 
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tinuance of the branches of the United States Bank in 
Ohio; it is therefore necessary to review briefly Harri- 
son’s attitude toward the bank in Ohio, and the history 
of the bank during its short but turbulent existence in 
that state. 

When the Bank of the United-States was chartered in 
1816, Harrison and his friends were greatly interested 
in the establishment of the Cincinnati branch. Early 
in January, 1817 Harrison wrote to James Findlay: 
“TJames] Morrison and [James] Taylor are on the wing 
for Philadelphia to attend to the final arrangements for 
our Bank. I have been consulted today about the Direc- 
tory. The list that was sent from Cincinnati is much 
complained of—Somebody has blab[b]ed out that you are 
all federalists. This it is said will not answer. I was 
asked to name Republicans and chose the best federalist. 
Burnet is at the head of my list for President and I 
have vouched for the Republicanism of yourself, 
Torrence, Este, Piatt, Keyes, and Dr. Ramsey. Will not 
the five first mentioned call me to account for having 
calumniated you—I have written to Jones, Willing and 
Leiper in favour of Burnet as President. Taylor came 
to me today and told me that he thought it was a fixed 
principle not to have a Federal. President and urged 
my taking it. I positively declined and have again 
written in favor of Burnet, but I told Taylor and Morri- 
son that if they found that any person but Burnet or 
some one whom our friends could approve would certainly 
come in he might as a Dernier resort bring me in that 
we might have time to look about us.’’”? 

From this letter it is clear that Harrison was very 
much interested in the bank’s affairs; under the cir- 
cumstances this was only natural, for, with Burnet and 
Findlay, Harrison was engaged in various commercial 
ventures and speculations. All these men owned stock 
in the Miami Exporting Company which since 1807 had 


“Ohio Historical and Philosophical Society, Publications, 2:no. 
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been largely limited to banking business,”® and in 1818, 
in company with John H. Piatt, they entered into a 
partnership with William Green in the Cincinnati Bell, 
Brass, and Iron Foundry.*® Findlay was interested in the 
public land office, Burnet in the law, and Harrison in 
politics, but each had several irons in the fire and 
belonged to an important group of capitalists in 
Cincinnati. 

Between 1817 and 1819, however, Harrison’s public 
attitude on the United States Bank presented a complete 
right about face. Immediately after the War of 1812 
the West enjoyed an era of what seemed to be general 
and unlimited prosperity. Speculation of every type 
was rife—in the purchase of lands, in the establishment 
of factories of all kinds, in the initiation of all sorts of 
internal improvements, and in a mushroom growth of 
banks. When the branches of the United States Bank 
were established in Ohio at Cincinnati and Chillicothe, 
their notes, being convertible, displaced the issues of the 
overinflated local banks and thus aroused a feeling of 
strong resentment. In the summer of the year 1818 
an inquiry was conducted into all the Ohio banks by a 
committee of the state legislature, but the United States 
branch banks did not respond to the request for informa- 
tion sent out by this committee. This annoyed both the 
members of the legislature and the state bankers, and the 
events of the autumn of 1818 further increased their 
rancor. During that year a vigorous attempt was made 
at Philadelphia to reform the loose administration of the 
United States Bank. It was learned that the first presi- 
dent, William Jones, had not taken any measures to fix 
the capital of the branch banks, that he had permitted 
them to discount notes at pleasure and to issue notes 

% American State Papers, Military Affairs, 1:658. A brief de- 
seription of the Miami Exporting Company is given by Frank P. 
Goodwin in his “Building a Commercial System,” Ohio Archeo- 
logical and Historical Society Publications, 16:329-30. 

Goodwin, “Manufactures in the Miami Country,” American 
Historical Review, 12:778. 
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without restrictions. To reduce the perilous overinfla- 
tion severe measures were inaugurated. The Cincinnati 
branch was ordered to collect the balances due from 
Ohio state banks, and after October 30, 1818, to refuse 
to extend further credits until all past balances had been 
discharged. Moreover, the Philadelphia bank called on 
the Cincinnati branch for fifty thousand dollars in specie 
and on the Chillicothe branch for double that amount. 

As a result of these measures, coupled with the general 
wave of deflation throughout the country, the false pros- 
perity in Ohio collapsed with terrifying suddenness. One 
after another the state banks were forced to suspend pay- 
ment, and flimsy financial and commercial ventures were 
blown over like so many houses of cards. The state 
legislature tried to evolve some measure to remedy the 
situation and save the banks. As the state collected a 
small tax from all such institutions, it turned to this 
tax as an expedient against the United States branch 
banks, passing a law on February 8, 1819 for the assess- 
ment and collection of the exorbitant amount of fifty 
thousand dollars a year from each branch of the United 
States Bank in Ohio, provided that such banks con- 
tinued in business after September 1.*° 

Meanwhile in the sessions of the Fifteenth Congress 
the administration and policy of the central bank were 
being investigated and on February 9, 1819 Johnson, of 
Virginia, proposed that a bill should be reported for the 
repeal of the bank act of 1816.5. On February 24 this 
resolution was overwhelmingly negatived,*? and although 
the resolution was called up the next day it was again 
defeated. Harrison was at that date serving in Con- 
gress, and was perfectly informed of the storm that 
centered about the bank in Ohio.** Despite the fact that 

* See Bogart, Ernest L., “Taxation of the Second Bank of the 
United States by Ohio,” American Historical Review, 17:312-21. 

* Annals, 15 Congress, 2 session, col. 1140. 

™ Toid., col. 1406. 

“See Harrison’s letter of March 6, 1819 to the editors of the 
Cincinnati Gazette, published in the Scioto Gazette and Freedonian 
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he had been for a time a director of the Cincinnati 
branch and had considered accepting the presidency, he 
bowed to the antibank sentiment and voted for the re- 
peal of the bank act.% 

The events of the next few months showed that Harri- 
son’s change of opinion on the bank question had been 
a wise one. In September, 1819 the auditor of Ohio 
forcibly collected the sum of one hundred thousand 
dollars as a tax from the Chillicothe branch of the United 
States Bank, under the terms of the state law of the pre- 
ceding February. As this action was in defiance of the 
Supreme Court decision in the case of McCulloch vs. 
Maryland—to the effect that it was unconstitutional for a 
state to levy a tax upon a bank chartered by Congress— 
the Bank of the United States promptly appealed to the 
courts for redress.*° Naturally these events had aroused 
the people of Ohio to an intense pitch, and no candidate 
for office in the fall of 1819 could hope to secure an elec- 
tion unless he was frankly an antibank man.** When, 
therefore, a public meeting passed a resolution of disap- 
proval of Harrison’s candidacy on the ground that he 
had been a director of the Cincinnati branch, he promptly 
published a long address denying any friendliness to 
banks. He declared himself to be “the enemy of banks 
in general, and especially of the bank of the United 
States,’ and stated that he had always been opposed to 
its establishment. He remarked that he considered it 
‘‘an immense political engine to strengthen the arm of 


Chronicle, March 19, 1819. Harrison here describes his efforts of 
the last preceding months to aid the banks in Ohio, and in particu- 
lar, the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank of Cincinnati. 

5 Annals, 15 Congress, 2 session, col. 1412. 

® Bogart, “Taxation of the Second Bank by Ohio,” American His- 
torical Review, 17:3822-26. 

89 Niles’ Register, 17:139. Niles comments on a parody of the 
Declaration of Independence by Samuel Swearingen, candidate for 
the state Senate, and Richard Douglas, candidate for the House 
of Representatives, against the Bank of the United States. Swear- 
ingen was elected. 
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the general government,” and he repudiated vehemently 
the suggestion that he had intimate connections with 
banking circles. In closing, however, he condemned the 
forcible collection of the state tax because a law of this 
kind had been declared unconstitutional.*’ In view of his 
former broadly national principles and of his banking 
connections, Harrison’s protestations sound rather dis- 
ingenuous; but his address served its purpose, and he was 
elected.®® 

The Ohio legislature convened at Columbus on Decem- 
ber 6, 1819. Immediately the subject of the tax on banks 
became the question of the session. On December 8 
the report of the auditor of the state of Ohio and the 
accompanying papers bearing on the forcible collection 
of the tax were submitted to the assembly.*® Two days 
later a series of resolutions passed by the legislature of 
Pennsylvania during the preceding March were received 
and read.®°° In the preamble to the resolutions the 
Pennsylvania assembly expressed the conviction that ‘‘all 
power is inherent in the people,” that the people “ought 
never to delegate a power which they can exercise them- 
selves,’ and that as a bank increases in capital, and its 
direction is removed from the people, so correspondingly 
increases its “inclination to do evil and to tyrannize.” The 
document further advocated the passage of an amend- 
ment limiting to the District of Columbia the power of 
Congress to erect and regulate a bank, instructing their 
senators and requesting their congressmen to try to pro- 
cure this amendment, and directing the governor to 
transmit copies of their action to the executives of other 
states.® 

These resolutions were referred in the Ohio Senate 
to a committee of five, who brought in their report on 


Niles’ Register, 17:189. 

* Scioto Gazette, October 22, 1819. 

* Ohio, Senate Journal, 1819-20, pp. 39-67. 
* Tbid., 75-76. * Toid. 
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December 27.°? In this paper, the committee advocated 
the adoption of the resolutions and asserted the state’s 
right to tax a bank in no uncertain terms. “It is with 
deep regret your committee find,” read the report, “that 
Congress has assumed the authority to pass a law in- 
corporating such a monied institution—which law your 
committee believe is unconstitutional; and the construc- 
tion said to have been given it by the supreme court of 
the United States to be erroneous, and that neither the 
law nor the opinion of said court in that case is in any 
way obligatory on us as a state.” In the committee’s 
opinion, the state had a “conclusive right” to levy a tax 
on any bank within its limits, with or without the insti- 
tution’s consent, and ought never to surrender that 
right.°* 

With the phraseology of this report Harrison had little 
sympathy, and he rose to voice his objections. With 
some of his fellow senators, such as Allen Trimble and 
Samuel Swearingen, he had served in the War of 1812 
and to them was known personally; to others he was 
known by reputation at least so that his words carried 
weight. With the premises of the report, he stated, he 
was in thorough agreement, for he believed the establish- 
ment of a United States Bank to be unconstitutional and 
productive of evil. Moreover, he considered that the 
state had a right to tax a bank, granted the establish- 
ment of the institution were constitutional. But the 
matter had been decided by the United States Supreme 
Court, the only method prescribed by the Constitution 
for testing the validity of a law, and its decision should 
therefore be accepted. Measures operate sectionally: as 
Massachusetts suffered from the embargo, so Ohio was 
reaping the bad effects of the bank law. But that, con- 
tinued Harrison, did not justify the adoption of a course 
which had been condemned in the case of Massachusetts. 
He declared that the Ohio tax was in reality unconsti- 
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tutional because it was by the severity of its rate trans- 
formed into a penalty, and its mode of assessment and 
collection was abhorrent to the ideals of the Republic. 
He concluded on a noble and effective note, advocating 
the abolition of the banks if possible, but not by 
the use of unconstitutional methods.** 

For that portion of the report which attacked the 
validity of the Supreme Court decision, Harrison offered 
a substitute paragraph denying the constitutionality of 
the bank act, but eschewing all reflections on the judg- 
ment rendered by the Supreme Court.®* Although his 
substitute version was defeated by a vote of 18 to 11,% 
his speech told, for the paragraph to which he had taken 
exception and other extreme statements were removed 
from the report. While the amended statement retained 
a strong protest against the bank law as unconstitutional, 
it did not contain veiled threats of defiance.®°* The com- 
mittee’s report as amended was then unanimously agreed 
to in the Senate, and was referred to and promptly 
adopted, with some slight changes, by the lower house 
of the legislature.°* Thus the Ohio legislature publicly 
protested against the bank as unconstitutional, not only 


* Scioto Gazette, January 27, 1820. 

*® Ohio, Senate Journal, 1819-20, p. 114. 

°° Tbid., 116. 

" See ibid., 116-17 for the report and amendments. 

* Tbid., 188, 193. The amendments of the lower house further 
toned down the aggressiveness of the report. In his study, “Taxa- 
tion of the Second Bank by Ohio,” American Historical Review, 
17:326, Bogart omits any mention of the adoption of the Pennsyl- 
vania resolutions in the Ohio legislature. With the exception of 
laws passed in 1819-20 to compel banks to meet their obligations, 
he says, the legislature of 1819-20 “took no further legislative ac- 
tion, as the matter was before the courts and wholly unsettled 
during the period of the session.” As an indication of the senti- 
ment of the legislature, however, the incident is of importance. 
The instruction to the Ohio senators and congressmen to secure an 
amendment limiting the power of Congress in the erection of banks 
to the District of Columbia may be properly regarded as “legisla- 
tive action.” 
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by the adoption of the Pennsylvania resolutions but also 
by the specific terms of the report on the resolutions. 

There the matter rested during the session of 1819-20. 
During the second session of the eighteenth assembly, 
more drastic action was taken. Economic conditions had 
not improved during that year, and the rancor against 
the Bank of the United States had not subsided. With 
the opening of the second session of the legislature on 
December 5, 1820 the attack was again renewed. In 
these proceedings Harrison took a prominent part. On 
December 6 he was appointed to a joint committee to 
confer on the state auditor’s report, submitted the 
previous day, which had briefly surveyed the develop- 
ments in the bank’s action against Ohio.®°® On December 
12 Harrison presented the report of the joint committee 
in the Senate. This report was a detailed exposition 
covering the whole history of the bank in Ohio, and end- 
ing with a series of resolutions that were loaded with 
strong state rights sentiment.t° When the adoption 
of these resolutions was put to a vote, Harrison voted 
in the affirmative on every resolution.+ He was a 
member of the joint committee that reported a law to 
deprive the bank of legal protection in Ohio;?°2 and 
although he manifested some disapproval of a law passed 
on the subject of the tax collected from the bank, he 
voted for this law also.” 

” Ohio, Senate Journal, 1820-21, pp. 43-44. The auditor’s report 
is printed in 7bzd., 39-40, and consists of a brief survey of the bills 
that had been served against him. 

1 Thid., 86-118. On Harrison’s motion, 550 copies were printed. 
Ibid., 119. Bogart, “Taxation of the Second Bank by Ohio,” 
American Historical Review, 17:327, lists the places where this 
report may be found. 

11'The vote on the adoption of the resolution was taken on De- 
cember 30, Ohio, Senate Journal, 1820-21, pp. 173-75. 

12 Hor a discussion of these laws see Bogart, “Taxation of the 
Second Bank by Ohio,” American Historical Review, 17:329-30. 
For Harrison’s position see Ohio, Senate Journal, 1820-21, pp. 201, 
255, 257. 

18 Thid., 806-7, 3382. 
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Harrison’s stand on the bank question is of interest 
chiefly in view of his former financial connections and 
later political views as a candidate for the presidency. 
Similarly it is of interest to contrast his vote on the 
slavery question before and after his entrance into the 
Ohio Senate. It will be remembered that during the 
early spring of 1819 Harrison had opposed all attempts 
in Congress to limit the spread of slavery.'°* The pro- 
posal to make the prohibition of slavery a condition pre- 
cedent to the admission of Missouri had resulted in a 
controversy that continued to rage throughout the first 
session of the Sixteenth Congress. As the whole country 
was agitated by the question, it was natural that an ex- 
pression of opinion should be demanded in the state leg- 
islatures, and in Ohio the question was raised on January 
3, 1820. On that day John Thompson, of Columbiana 
County, moved the adoption of a paragraph denouncing 
slavery in the most uncompromising terms and a resolu- 
tion to the effect that “our senators and representatives 
in Congress be requested to use their zealous endeavors 
to prevent the adoption of so odious and dangerous a 
measure.’ 

This motion put Harrison in a quandary. On the one 
hand, his votes against the prohibition of slavery were 
clearly recorded in the annals of the preceding Congress; 
on the other hand, he appreciated the strength of 
the growing antislavery sentiment in Ohio and the re- 
sults that a disregard of this feeling might produce.1% 
He tried to escape the difficulty by proposing that the 

4 See ante, 222-23. 

** Ohio, Senate Journal, 1820-21, p. 137. 

*” An example of the antislavery feeling in Ohio at this date is 
seen in an editorial in the Scioto Gazette of June 11, 1819. The 
calling of a convention to revise the constitution was being agitated, 
and it had been suggested that such a convention might introduce 
slavery. The editorial attacked such a possible innovation as 
unconstitutional, and predicted that in view of the universal detes- 
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Ohio representatives and senators in Congress should be 
instructed to use every means ‘“‘which the constitution and 
the treaties made under it will allow to prevent the ex- 
tension of slavery in the territory west of the Missis- 
sippi.’?°? This resolution, as Harrison perfectly under- 
stood, might mean a great deal or very little, depending 
on the individual interpretation of the Constitution and 
the powers thereby conferred on Congress. Its adoption 
would be quite harmless, for it did not commit its sup- 
porters to any definite or explicit course of action. 

With such fine shadings and vague phraseology, how- 
ever, the majority of the Ohio Senate had no sympathy, 
and having defeated Harrison’s motion, passed the origi- 
nal resolution by a vote of 20 to 8, Harrison voting in 
the negative.’®® It is interesting to observe that this vote 
was not sectional. The eight men who opposed the adop- 
tion of Thompson’s statement came from all parts of 
Ohio, from the northeastern counties, from the center, 
and from the southwestern region.1°° Harrison had 
hoped to retain a balance between the extremes of pro- 
slavery and antislavery feeling and thus reconcile an 
antislavery people to his own record on the subject; but 
later events were to show that in his aim he succeeded 
none too well. 

During his two years in the state senate, Harrison 
was an outstanding and active figure. He served on a 
variety of committees that dealt with the most important 
matters within the legislature’s scope. He was the chair- 
man of two committees to investigate the development 
of canals in Ohio,'*° and reported a bill for the construc- 

17 Ohio, Senate Journal, 1819-20, p. 137. 

HED aah, alte 

2° The following men voted against the adoption of Thompson’s 
resolution: William Henry Harrison and Ephraim Brown, of 
Hamilton County; Richard Hooker, of Fairfield; George Newcom, 
of Montgomery; John Pollock, of Clermont; Almon Ruggles, of 
Ashtabula, Geauga, Cuyahoga, Huron, and Portage; David Shelby, 
of Pickaway; Samuel Swearingen, of Ross. See note 108. 

10 Ohio, Senate Journal, 1819-20, pp. 6, 38. 
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tion of a canal to connect Lake Erie and the Ohio 
River," a project on which a law was actually passed 
in 1825.12 During this time Harrison came out strongly 
as a protectionist and introduced bills for the develop- 
ment of manufactures in Ohio by a system of exemptions 
and loans to the manufacturers.""* - He was interested in 
the development of a common schools system for Ohio, 
and reported bills on that subject in each session of the 
senate.144 Although these bills failed to pass, it is of 
interest that Harrison’s effort antedated the work of the 
famous school committee of 1822.1. In addition he 
proposed measures for the regulation of the militia’ 
and for the relief of settlers. Due to the hard times of 
the year 1819, many purchasers of land had not been 
able to complete their payments within the period speci- 
fied, and had consequently incurred forfeiture. MHarri- 
son proposed that the legislature should memorialize 
Congress on their behalf and request that such land pur- 
chasers should be allowed to reénter their lands to the 
extent of not more than 320 acres.1!*7 That this was a 
popular measure was proved by its ready adoption in 
both the Senate and the lower house." A few weeks 
later Harrison gave notice that he would bring in a bill 
for the remission of the penalties for the nonpayment of 
taxes on lands granted to Revolutionary soldiers and held 
by them or their widows or descendants, provided that 
the principal and six per cent of interest be paid by Jan- 

4 Ohio, Senate Journal, 1819-20, pp. 120. 

™ Randall and Ryan, History of Ohio, 3:346-47. 

™ Ohio, Senate Jowrnal, 1819-20, pp. 70, 88-84, 89, 219-20, 287-89. 

™4 Thid., 241, 277; ibid., 1820-21, p. 187. 

™ See Atwater, History of Ohio, 253-68. Atwater does not men- 
tion the bills in the Senate of 1819-20 or 1820-21; indeed, his ac- 
count of both the canal and school systems is concerned chiefly with 
the action in the lower house, of which he was a member. Randall 
and Ryan follow Atwater’s account on these points, with the addi- 
tion of biographical material. 

"6 Ohio, Senate Journal, 1819-20, p. 254. 

™ Tbid., 105, 108. "8 Tbid., 120-21. 
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uary 1, 1821.7" His activities were therefore wide in 
scope and varied in interest. 

In spite of this prominence in the Ohio Senate, 
Harrison was not successful- in obtaining either one 
of the offices which he sought during this period. In 
the fall of 1820 he ran for the governorship of Ohio, but 
was overwhelmingly defeated by Ethan Allen Brown, who 
had held that position since 1818.12° During the first 
month of the year 1821, the election for senator to the 
United States Congress was held. On January 17 the 
Senate and House of Representatives met together and 
the balloting began. Four ballots were taken on each of 
which Harrison was accorded second place; on the fourth 
ballot Benjamin Ruggles, then senator from Ohio, was 
reélected.??1 

At the end of the second session of the Senate in Feb- 
ruary, 1821 Harrison returned again to his farm at North 
Bend. He had no desire, however, to drop out of political 
life, and in January, 1822 permitted his name to be pro- 
posed for United States senator in place of Colonel Wil- 
liam Trimble, who had just died. Unfortunately Har- 
rison’s popularity was not great enough to outdo the other 
candidates, and he received the lowest vote.1”? 

Nothing daunted, in the fall of 1822 Harrison entered 
a campaign for the office of representative in Congress. 
It was later stated by his son, William Henry, Jr., that 
Harrison had entered the campaign only at the request 
of the party leaders in the face of certain defeat.122 He 

™° Tbid., 184. 

120 Scioto Gazette, December 14, 1820; Ohio, Senate Jowrnal, 1820- 
21, pp. 65-66. Harrison is not credited with a single vote in his 
own county of Hamilton. The votes were: Ethan A. Brown, 34,936; 
Jeremiah Morrow, 9,426; William Henry Harrison, 4,330; scatter- 
ing, 295. 

11 Ibid., 232. See also the account in the Scioto Gazette, January 
25, 1821. 

12 Niles’ Register, 21:348. 

28 William Henry Harrison, Jr. to Torrence, June 13, 1834, in 
Ohio Historical and Philosophical Society, Publications, 3:no.3:81. 
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found a bitter opponent for the office in a young man 
named James Gazley. Gazley was a reform candidate, 
ceaselessly ringing the changes on the text of the gigantic 
corruption of the administration at Washington, and of 
all those who had been in any way connected with the ad- 
ministration.?2* All the petty investigations and sniffing 
inquiries that had been held during the Seventeenth Con- 
gress into the expenditures of the government and the 
appointments made by President Monroe were used as 
political ammunition by the anti-administration candi- 
date. Indeed the ‘embarrassment and mortification” of 
which Monroe complained to James Madison, were a 
great aid to Harrison’s opponent.?2 Gazley made speech 
after speech in Ohio, accusing the administration of ex- 
travagance and corruption and scoring Harrison as its 
henchman. The fact that Harrison had obtained for his 
son John Cleves Symmes Harrison a federal appointment 
as receiver of public moneys at the land office at Vin- 
cennes, gave pungency to the charge.’ Such a plat- 
form is likely to be popular; so it is no wonder that Gazley 
achieved a considerable success and that, as Harrison 
wrote to Monroe, “the people would listen to nothing” in 
opposition to the “Great Radical Reform.” 

Moreover, a charge was adduced against Harrison 
himself. During the early part of the year 1822 the leg- 
islature of Ohio had passed under review the history of 
the “college township” which had been set aside by the 

™ Harrison to Monroe, January 16, 1823, in Monroe Papers, 20: 
2609; Drake to Harrison, January 9, 1822, in William Henry Har- 
rison Papers, Box 1805-41, Benjamin Harrison Collection, states 
that Gazley was charging the government with gigantic corrup- 
tions, and that “his schemes of reform are likely to circulate 
among the rabble of this great receptacle, and extend themselves 
no farther.” 

*™ Monroe to Madison, May 10, 1822, in Writings of James Mon- 
roe, 6:286 (Hamilton ed.). See Schouler, James, History of the 
United States of America, 3:257-59 (New York, revised ed., 1904). 

™ Harrison to Findlay, February 8, 1819, in Ohio Historical and 


Philosophical Society, Publications, 2:no.3:108. See especially 
note 29. 
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terms of the Symmes patent of 1794 for the support of 
a college in the territory. Judge Symmes never carried 
out the stipulation of his patent, but had sold a large 
portion of the “college township” and was unable to com- 
ply with the provision. The matter had dragged on until 
Congress had granted a substitute township in place of 
the original grant on the Symmes Purchase. In 1822, 
twelve years after the college had been founded, a move- 
ment was inaugurated to have the institution transferred 
to a spot on the Symmes Purchase, a proposal that 
aroused a good deal of indignation.'2° While the matter 
was debated in the legislature, it was discussed at the 
crossroads and in country stores as well, and the charge 
was made that Harrison had illegally obtained from his 
father-in-law, Judge Symmes, land in the Miami country 
which had been intended for the original college town- 
ship.*8 That there was any truth in the charge was 
never proved; but Harrison’s connection with Symmes 
gave it a certain plausibility, and strengthened Gazley’s 
cause in some quarters. 

Harrison’s stand on slavery was another factor which 
operated in favor of his opponent. It had not been pop- 
ular. The antislavery men especially were vociferous in 
their denunciation of his lukewarm stand. Despite his 
protestation of his disapproval of slavery, and the publi- 
cation of an address to his constituents in which he 
stated that he had belonged to an abolition society in his 
youth, and had never wavered from his early senti- 
ments,!22 he was judged on the evidence of his votes on 
the admission of Missouri. All these causes combined 
to secure Harrison’s defeat.1*° 

127 <The James McBride Manuscripts: Selections relating to the 
Miami University,” ibid., 4:no.2:45-90. 

28 E'indlay to Torrence, January 1, 1824, in zbid., 2:no.3:112-13. 
See especially note 39. 

1 Harrison to Lyons, June 1, 1840, in Washington Globe, July 7, 
1840, contains an allusion to this pamphlet and its contents. 

89 Harrison to Monroe, June 16, 1823, in Monroe Papers, 20:2609, 
states that his attitude on slavery was one of the chief causes for 
his failure to win the election. 
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These successive failures were a source of embarrass- 
ment to the general, not only politically but pecuniarily, 
for his fortune was at low ebb in the years following 
the crisis of 1819. Through what Harrison somewhat 
vaguely described as the “bad conduct” of William Green, 
active partner in the Cincinnati Bell, Brass, and Iron 
Foundry, with which Harrison had been connected since 
1818, over sixty thousand dollars had been lost by the 
concern. For this sum Harrison and two of his asso- 
ciates were held responsible. In 1821 the general was 
forced to mortgage a part of his holdings in the Miami 
country and to take up promissory notes to the value of 
over eight thousand dollars.1*? In this predicament he 
turned to the fugitive hope of securing a public appoint- 
ment as a means of increasing his income. The most 
desirable vacant office seemed to be the Mexican ministry. 
The independence of that state may be dated back to the 
Treaty of Cordova, August 24, 1821, although the United 
States had not appropriated money for outfitting a min- 
ister until March, 1822. At the opening of the year 
1823 no minister had been nominated, and although the 
post was offered to Andrew Jackson in the early spring, 
he refused, leaving a clear field to others.1*4 

On this post Harrison fixed his hopes, and he wrote 
Monroe to that effect. In his application he made no 
secret of his motives. “Happening some days ago to 
mention to a friend of mine that the situation of my pri- 
vate affairs was such as to make it serviceable to me to 
obtain some public employment he recommended an ap- 
plication for the appointment of Minister to Mexico,” he 
wrote. “It is not exactly the situation I should prefer 

™ Harrison to Monroe, June 16, 1823, in Monroe Papers, 20:2609. 

A notation of the lots mortgaged and the promissory notes 
appears in William Henry Harrison Papers, Box 1805-41, Benjamin 
Harrison Collection. 

* Rives, George L., The United States and Mewico, 1821-48, 1:37 
(New York, 1913); Schouler, History of the United States, 3:255- 
56. 

™ Rives, United States and Mewico, 1:46, n, 2. 
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but under all circumstances it would be acceptable.” 
With frankness he proceeded to marshal his political 
misfortunes, ‘his financial disabilities, and the many re- 
quirements of his large family,!* but the president made 
no move to give Harrison the position. 

Throughout the year 1823-24 the selection of a suitable 
man for the post hung fire. Harrison was not the only as- 
pirant for the office. The friends of George M. Dallas, 
of Pennsylvania, Henry Baldwin, of Pittsburgh, and 
Ninian W. Edwards, of Illinois, were advancing their 
claims."* On February 18, 1824, Edwards’: name was 
sent to the Senate by President Monroe.1** Shortly there- 
after Edwards became involved in a controversy with 
Secretary of the Treasury Crawford, and in this connec- 
tion was summoned to Washington. Immediately after 
his arrival he resigned his appointment leaving the place 
again open.!* 

Harrison did not hesitate to renew his application. On 
July 19, 1824 he again wrote to Monroe, citing the em- 
barrassed state of his private affairs and the “interest of 
a very large family” in extenuation of his persistency.1*° 
But his appeal fell on deaf ears. During the fall of 1824 

*© Harrison to Monroe, June 16, 1823, in Monroe Papers, 20:2609. 
In defense of Harrison’s desire to obtain the position in order to 
better his finances, it may be said that this frankness on the sub- 
ject was not uncommon. President Monroe intimated to John 
Quincy Adams that one of the reasons favoring Dallas’ appoint- 
ment to the Mexican mission was his mother’s poverty. Memoirs 
of John Quincy Adams, 6:234. 

1% Findlay to Torrence, January 1, 1824, in Ohio Historical and 
Philosophical Society, Publications, 2:no.3:112, and ibid., note 37. 
See also Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 6:227-28, 234, 241. 

7 Senate, Huecutive Journal, 3:362. 

188 Vemoirs of John Quincy Adams, 6:296-302, 304-6, 364-69, 388- 
90, 391-98. After Edwards had been appointed and had left Wash- 
ington, a report was made in the House containing a charge brought 
against Edwards by Crawford. In April Edwards sent an address 
to the House, defending himself and making six counter allegations 
against Crawford. The House promptly instituted an inquiry and 
thus brought about Edwards’ return. 

9 Harrison to Monroe, July 19, 1824, in Monroe Papers, 21:2711. 
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the office was left open. A few days after the inaugura- 
tion of John Quincy Adams in March, 1825 Joel R. Poin- 
sett, who had once refused the position, reconsidered his 
decision and thus closed that hope to Harrison.'*° 

In the attempt to secure this office, Henry Clay had 
been Harrison’s chief advocate.*# Clay’s support of 
Harrison was of long standing, but had been strength- 
ened by some obligation incurred during the presidential 
election of 1824. Opinion in Ohio had not been concen- 
trated on any one candidate; and as the factions were 
divided on the grounds of individual preferences for the 
nominees rather than on differences of principle, the con- 
test had been waged with considerable bitterness. Among 
the advocates of internal improvements in Ohio there had 
been a strong sentiment in favor of De Witt Clinton, 
governor of New York, to whose efforts the completion 
of the Erie Canal was largely due. On December 2, 1823 
a meeting was held at Steubenville, Ohio, and Clinton 
was named for president with Andrew Jackson as vice- 
president.1*2 When the Ohio legislature met, an attempt 
was made to put Clinton in the running by a legislative 
caucus, but a poll of the House showed that this could 
not be done. The supporters of Clinton then organized 
a public meeting at Columbus but a number of Clay men 
appeared and, outnumbering the Clinton faction, broke 
up the meeting.'*® In February there was announced 
the nomination of William H. Crawford, secretary of 

™ Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 6:394, 485-86, 521-22, 524. 

™ Thid., 524. Adams records that Harrison “is himself exceed- 
ingly anxious to obtain the appointment to Mexico, and solicits 


recommendations for it, of which he has succeeded in obtaining 
many.” 

Niles’ Register, 25:248. 

““ Paxton to McArthur, January 10, 1824, in McArthur Papers, 
81:6188. According to Paxton the poll in the legislature stood: 
Clinton, 40; Clay, 48; Adams, 6; Jackson, 4; Calhoun, 4. Post- 
master John McLean, in March, 1824, assured Adams that the 
legislature of Ohio had agreed upon two electoral tickets, one for 
Clay and one for Adams, and that Clay’s prospects were waning. 
Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 6:250. 
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the treasury, by a minority of the members of Congress 
who had attended a caucus at Washington. This caucus 
aroused a great outcry against the “tyranny of the mi- 
nority,” but Crawford was not without his supporters in 
the West. On February 28 about thirty Crawford men 
held a meeting at Zanesville, Ohio, to express their appro- 
bation of the congressional caucus. However, anti- 
Crawford men appeared in large numbers and so trans- 
formed the gathering that resolutions condemning the 
caucus were passed there while the Crawford men were 
forced to retire to another place in order to express their 
approval of the nomination of Crawford and Gallatin.1*4 

These incidents serve to illustrate the political tension 
of the day and the methods employed. In addition to the 
Clinton and Crawford groups, there were parties in Ohio 
favoring Jackson, Clay, and Adams, so that the election 
of 1824 promised to be an exciting one.'** Harrison was 
favorably inclined to Crawford but by policy he supported 
Clay. Had Clay withdrawn, Harrison wrote to James 
Barbour in April, 1824, he would have supported the 
Georgian. But the people of Ohio could not be persuaded 
at this time to vote for Crawford because of the defama- 
tion of his character.14* For this reason Harrison 
turned to Clay, and in the spring of the year 1824 was 
announced as an elector on the Clay ticket.1*7 

This action gave rise to some comment, and charges 
were current that a coalition had been formed between 
the Crawford and Clay men. It was insinuated that 
Clay would be induced to withdraw his name, and the 
votes pledged to him would be switched to Crawford. 
These charges were indignantly denied by Harrison, by 
Charles Hammond, a leading lawyer in Cincinnati, and by 

14 Niles’ Register, 26:39. 

% Thid., 26:194, 269. See also Hockett, Homer C., Western In- 
fluences on Political Parties to 1825, 130-39 (Ohio University, 
Bulletin, 22:no.3). 

49 Harrison to Barbour, April 24, 1824, in James Barbour Papers, 
New York Public Library. 

47 Niles’ Register, 26:195. 
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Judge Jacob Burnet.**® That there was any truth in 
the charge has never been proved; and it is probable 
that the only basis for the insinuation was furnished 
by the fact that men favorable to Crawford supported 
Clay because they felt that Crawford’s candidacy was 
hopeless. 

During the election of 1824 Harrison let it be known 
that he was a candidate for United States senator from 
Ohio. As the feeling in favor of Clay rose, Harrison 
naturally reaped the benefit of prominence as a Clay sup- 
porter and elector on the ticket. The senatorial election 
was not held by the state legislature until January, 1825. 
To aid his chances, Harrison made a trip to Columbus in 
December, 1824 and busied himself interviewing the rep- 
resentatives who were assembling at the state capital. 
“Gen’l. Harrison was here a week before me,” wrote 
Allen Trimble to Duncan McArthur on December 22, ‘‘and 
remained ten days after the commencement of the ses- 
sion, during which time him & Worthington were as busy 
as if their salvation depended on their efforts. Sylla- 
man’s friends were also busy, it is now confidently be- 
lieved that two thirds the members are pledged and much 
the larger part to Harrison. Col. Crouse & myself at- 
tempted to make a calculation last evening of the num- 
ber of votes Harrison had pledged to him and of others 
he would probably get on the first ballot—47 the balance 
divided between Syllaman Worthington & myself — 61 of 
which Syllaman would have the largest share say 30 on 
the second ballot Harrison will have an acession of 
strength sufficient to elect him.” As matters stood, 
said Trimble, he would not care to run against Harri- 
son, for “the Genl. has his corps so well organized to 
ensure him victory, and I would dislike very much to be 
beaten.’’149 

“8 Niles’ Register, 27:118. 

* Trimble to McArthur, December 22, 1824, in McArthur Papers, 
33:895-96. Trimble had been speaker of the Ohio Senate during 
1818-22, and acting governor from January 7, 1822 until the end of 


that year. McArthur was at this date a representative in Con- 
gress, Randall and Ryan, History of Ohio, 3:354, 452. 
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The question of the senatorial election occupied the 
Ohio legislature for some weeks. Clay had received the 
electoral vote of Ohio, but this did not insure Harrison’s 
election. Harrison’s support was largely from those who 
favored internal improvements. When the joint commit- 
tee on canals reported in the legislature a bill for the 
Canal Commission including all the former commission- 
ers except Governor Ethan Allen Brown, one of the chief 
promoters of the canal system and, like Harrison, now an 
aspirant for the senatorial election, there was an outcry 
that reacted against Harrison. In Cincinnati deroga- 
tory rumors were started against him and for a time his 
election seemed doubtful.% When the balloting took 
place, however, Harrison was successful, a triumph that 
according to the later testimony of McArthur was 
due to a coalition of Harrison and McArthur men. 

The Nineteenth Congress assembled at Washington on 
December 5, 1825. From the beginning of this session, 
Van Buren, the “Little Magician” of New York, led the 
opposition to the Adams administration. Among the ad- 
ministration supporters there was no man whose skill 
and power equaled Van Buren’s. Indeed the Honorable 
Elijah H. Mills, of Massachusetts, confessed that his 
mortification resulted not only from “the almost total 
want of talent, but above all of energy and political 
courage,’ on the part of Adams’ friends. “They are 
actually run over dry-shod,’ he declared scathingly, 
“without appearing to dare make any resistance.’’>? 

On most questions Harrison supported the measures 
favored by President Adams. On the question of inter- 
nal improvements, a policy strongly advocated by the 


1 Trimble to McArthur, January 25, 1825, in McArthur Papers, 
33 :6438. 

1 VWicArthur to [unaddressed], June 29, 1828, in ibid., 38:7380. 
McArthur states that Harrison acknowledged himself indebted to 
McArthur’s friends for his election. McArthur, like Harrison, 
favored the election of Clay in 1824. See Oliver to McArthur, 
November 5, 1824, in zbid., 32:6350. 

12 Mills to Blake, February 16, 1827, in Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society, Proceedings, 19:51. 
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president, Harrison was absolutely sound. Bills for the 
construction of canals in Indiana, Kentucky, and Illincis, 
and for the repair of post roads received his cordial sup- 
port.%? He made a speech in favor of an appropriation 
for the continuance of the Cumberland Road, and if he 
failed to adduce any new reasons of weight, he did pro- 
duce an emotional effect, painting a touching picture of 
the lonely mothers and distant daughters who might be 
reunited by the agency of the road in the future.** On 
the matter of internal improvements he frequently 
crossed swords with John Randolph, of Roanoke; and it 
was during a discussion of the Florida canal project that 
the eccentric Virginian lashed out at Harrison as the 
Federalist of 1800, the ‘“‘open, zealous, frank supporter 
of the sedition law and black-cockade Administration.”’*° 

The chief topic that absorbed the first session of the 
Senate was that of the Panama Mission. Early in 1825 
some of the South American republics had determined 
to hold a conference at Panama to discuss questions of 
common interest to the New World. After consulting 
with his cabinet, President Adams had accepted an invi- 
tation to send two representatives from the United 
States, and after announcing this decision in his first 
message to Congress, sent to the Senate a special mes- 
sage on December 26, containing nominations for the 
mission.”® In January, 1826 the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs reported adversely upon the nominations 

*8 Congressional Debates, 19 Congress, 1 session, cols. 24-25, 
88-89, 716; ibid., 2 session, cols. 312, 877. 

** Tbid., 1 session, cols. 357-58. 

*® Tbid., col. 859. On another occasion Randolph hit indirectly 
at Harrison when he declared the territorial governments of the 
United States to be “proconsular in their very nature,” and “ex- 
ercised over obscure and remote provinces by a satrap who never 
forgets that he has been a satrap.” At this charge, Harrison rose 
and made a speech in his own defense. Jbid., cols. 96, 100. 

™ Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 2:302, 
318-20. Brief reviews of the subject may be found in Schurz, 
Henry Clay, 1:267-75; Shepard, Edward M., Martin Van Buren, 
124-30 (American Statesmen, Boston and New York, 1899). 
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of the envoys. For weeks the debate was waged be- 
hind closed doors. The opponents of the scheme declared 
that to join such a congress would certainly result in 
deeper obligations to the republics than the United States 
could assume and might involve the delicate question of 
slavery.°* The Adams men took up the cudgels in de- 
fense of the plan*® and on March 14 secured the con- 
firmation of the appointment of the envoys.’ In May 
the appropriation for their expenses passed both houses 
confirming the victory to the Adams—Clay forces.1* 
Harrison favored the mission to Panama and voted 
both for the confirmation of the appointments and the 
appropriation.'®*? At one time he appeared to waver in 
his stand, for he voted in favor of Van Buren’s resolu- 
tions of February 15, 1826, to the effect that the sessions 
of the Senate on the Panama question should be open, 
and that the executive should specify what documents 
bearing on the Panama mission could not be published.1® 
This action he apparently regretted, for on the follow- 


1 Senate Journal, 19 Congress, 1 session, 415-39. 

*8 Fitzpatrick, John C. (ed.), The Autobiography of Martin Van 
Buren, 199-202 (American Historical Association, Report, 1918, 
vol. 2, Washington, 1920); Congressional Debates, 19 Congress, 1 
session, cols. 152-343 passim; see especially the speeches of Hayne, 
of South Carolina, cols. 152-75, Van Buren, of New York, cols. 
234-68, and Benton, of Missouri, cols. 304-41. 

18 See ibid., cols. 175-83 and 218-34 for the speeches of Robbins, 
of Rhode Island, and Johnston, of Louisiana. The opposition pos- 
sessed orators of greater skill in the Senate, according to a letter 
of Elijah H. Mills to Blake, February 16, 1827, printed in Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society, Proceedings, 19:51. In a letter of 
January 22, 1826, to Judge Jacob Burnet, Harrison stated that 
he was preparing to speak on the subject, but his speech is not 
recorded. “Torrence Papers,” Ohio Historical and Philosophical 
Society, Publications, 2:no.3:115-16; Congressional Debates, 19 
Congress, 1 session, cols. 152-343 passim. 

2° Thid., cols. 142, 151. 

161 Thid., cols. 671, 2514, and appendix 12. 

12 Thid., cols. 150-51, 671. 163 Thid., col. 142. 
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ing day he apologized to President Adams for his vote.'* 
It seems likely that his stand was motivated more by a 
desire to stand forth as an advocate of open and honest 
dealings—a worthy position both ethically and politically 
—than by a change of opinion on the Panama matter. 
During the three years he remained in the Senate, Har- 
rison held continuously the chairmanship of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, and during the same period was 
a member of the Committee on the Militia. Much of 
his time was necessarily spent in the examination of 
claims for bounties and back pay, in investigation of the 
operation of army regulations, and in the preparation of 
reports on the state of the forts, arsenals, and the pub- 
lic works of the army.*** He succeeded in obtaining the 
enactment of a law increasing the pay of the officers com- 
manding companies in the army,’ and steadily tried to 
secure the passage of a law granting an increase to pri- 
vates and noncommissioned officers in order to better 
their lot and prevent desertions from the army.'* With 
might and main he worked for the passage of a bill for 


1 Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 7:118. 

*% Senate Journal, 19 Congress, 1 session, 32; zbid., 19 Congress, 
2 session, 29; 2bid., 20 Congress, 1 session, 28. 

*° For examples of Harrison’s activities, see his letters to the 
secretary of war, February 14, March 14, and April 5, 1828, in 
War Department Files, Harrison Papers, Bundle 1828. See also 
Senate Documents, 19 Congress, 1 session, reports 13, 34, and 57; 
ibid., 20 Congress, 1 session, report 59; Senate Journal, 19 Con- 
gress, 1 session, 174, 280, 405; ibid., 2 session, 158, 249, 297. 

* This act was introduced on February 9, 1826, but after dis- 
cussion was tabled, ibid., 1 session, 136, 353. At the opening of 
the next session Harrison again called up the bill and secured its 
passage, ibid., 2 session, 53, 65. It was approved by the president 
on March 2, 1827. For the discussion of the bill and Harrison’s 
speeches in its support, see Congressional Debates, 19 Congress, 2 
session, cols. 14-19 passim. 

This bill passed the Senate on January 16, 1826, Senate Jowr- 
nal, 19 Congress, 1 session, 55, 95; it died in the House, House 
Journal, 19 Congress, 1 session, 165; Senate Journal, 19 Congress, 


2 session, 57. On Harrison’s motion the bill was ordered to lie on 
the table, zbid., 101. 
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the relief of the surviving officers of the Revolution,!©° 
and on the whole, pursued the free-hearted and free- 
handed course that he had always followed on military 
matters. 

During the latter half of the first session of the Twen- 
tieth Congress, the Committee on Military Affairs was 
chiefly occupied with the question of the advisability of 
abolishing the office of major general in the army. On 
February 24, 1828 Major General Jacob Brown, of Chip- 
pewa fame, died,'*° and proposals for the abolition of the 
office were immediately introduced in both houses.!7! 
In the Senate, the resolution was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, and on March 19 Harrison 
reported adversely. His report was extremely able and 
convincing. He demonstrated clearly the evils that 
would result from the abolition of the major-generalship, 
and closed with a stirring plea to retain the army at its 
full strength in order to maintain the defense of the 
country.*7?, So sound were Harrison’s arguments that 
on April 11 he succeeded in defeating a resolution to 
bring in a bill for the abolition of the office,’ and a 
month later secured the rejection of a House bill to that 
effect.1"4 

Harrison became personally interested in the question 
of a successor to the place vacated by the death of Major 
General Brown. The problem of choosing a person was 
a puzzling one. Two men had equal claims—Brigadier 
General Edward P. Gaines and Brigadier General Win- 

19 Thid., 20 Congress, 1 session, 140-48, 200-1, 428. 

"0 Congressional Debates, 20 Congress, 1 session, cols. 369-70. 

1 February 28, 1828, ibid., col. 371; House Journal, 20 Congress, 
1 session, 355. 

2 Report No. 144, Senate Documents, 20 Congress, 1 session. A 
copy of the report in Harrison’s handwriting is among the William 
Henry Harrison Papers, Box 1805-41, Benjamin Harrison Collec- 
tion. 

13 Senate Journal, 20 Congress, 1 session, 293. 

"4 Ibid., 458-60. The bill had passed the House on May 15, 
House Journal, 20 Congress, 1 session, 750. 
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field Scott. Each held the rank of major general by 
brevet, and was anxious to be advanced. Between the two 
there was an avowed enmity, and a duel had been averted 
only by Gaines’s declination of Scott’s challenge.” 
The advancement of either would manifestly produce an 
unpleasant situation, and President Adams, disgusted 
with both, entertained the idea ‘of securing another man 
to fill Brown’s place. Among the possible aspirants were 
Brigadier General Alexander Macomb, the official head of 
West Point Academy,'** and Harrison, then chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs. To Harrison, 
Adams declared he had strong objections,'** and despite 
the pressure exercised by the Indiana and Ohio delega- 
tions, by Van Rensselaer, of New York, and Pearce, of 
Rhode Island, he remained impervious to the pretensions 
of the senator from Ohio.’ Throughout the spring of 
1828 the appointment remained unsettled. Although 
Clay mildly urged Harrison’s claims, the cabinet finally 
made its decision in favor of Brigadier General 
Macomb.1”° 

It must have seemed to Harrison during the winter 
and early spring of 1828 that a malign fate was pur- 
suing him. At the very beginning of the year he had 
encountered a severe disappointment. The presidential 
election was in the air and was accompanied by a flurry 
of speculation as to the forthcoming nominations. Among 
the supporters of the administration, there were no seri- 
ous competitors with President Adams for the highest 
office; but the vice-presidency was an open field. Har- 
rison was extremely anxious for this nomination, and 
used what influence he could to further his chances. In 
December, 1827 meetings of administration men had been 
held in Kentucky and Ohio for the formation of electoral 
tickets. Neither assembly having named any candidate 

6 Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 7:507. 

"8 Thid., 296, 456. 7 Tbid., 454, 

"8 Tbid., 454, 504, * Tbid., 507; 8:10. 
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for the vice-presidency, however, this matter was left 
to the discretion of the committee of state electors.1% On 
January 4, 1828 a meeting was held in Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania and after the nomination for vice president had 
been refused by Governor John Andrew Schulze, the 
meeting unanimously proposed Richard Rush, former 
minister to England, and at this date secretary of the 
treasury.1*!| Webster had wished to place Rush on the 
Adams ticket in 1824, but no concerted movement had 
been made to further his claims. In the days preceding 
the Harrisburg meeting in January, 1828, however, his 
friends had been busily engaged in securing his nomina- 
tion. Despite Adams’ opposition, they were successful 
in their undertaking.‘s? Harrison had counted fully on 
a declaration in his favor from the Virginians,'** but four 
days after the nomination of Secretary Rush he saw 
his hopes defeated when an assembly of ‘‘anti-Jackson”’ 
men at Richmond, Virginia endorsed the Harrisburg 
ticket. He was deeply chagrined by his failure to secure 
the nomination, and blamed the apathy of Ohio toward his 
cause. The friends of the administration generally, he 
declared, had favored and expected his nomination in 
the Richmond meeting. But the action of the Ohioans 
had changed the aspect of affairs. 

“Information however was received that Ohio had de- 
clined making any nomination and was indifferent about 
it,’ wrote Harrison on January 17 to a friend and po- 
litical associate, Bellamy Storer, of Cincinnati. ‘“Imme- 
diately following that was the nomination of Mr. 
Rush by the Penn[sylvaniJa Convention. I had two 
Nephews in the [Virginia] Convention (one of whom 
is on the Electoral ticket) several other relatives and 

189 Niles’ Register, 33:316. 81 Tbid. 

18 Viemoirs of John Quincy Adams, 6:3382; 7:400. Adams’ oppo- 
sition was based on a conviction that with a northern candidate 
for the presidency, the vice-presidential nominee should be chosen 
from men residing south of the Potomac. 

188 Niles’ Register, 33:333. 
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many warm friends. They were all desirous of Bring- 
ing me forward—But how could they do it? My own 
State which had the first chance had declined to do it. 
Seemed willing to let others decide the matter. They 
seemed to themselves as having no other alternative but 
to do what P[ennsylvaniJa had done. And thus (if Mr. 
R[ush] should be V[ice] P[resident]) the second office 
in the Government will be made by the management of 
some half a dozen men in opposition to the wishes of 
nine tenths of the Party. I can say with truth there 
was not as I believe a single friend of the administration 
that favoured Mr. Rush.’’?* 

Undoubtedly Harrison had grounds for his expecta- 
tion that Ohio or Virginia would suggest his name, yet 
it is probable that an invincible optimism led him to 
overestimate his chances. Other names than Rush’s 
were brought up in the Virginia convention; and had 
the sentiment been as favorable to Harrison as he judged 
it to be, it would have overridden the barrier of Ohio’s 
silence. Nor did the Ohio committee adopt Harrison’s 
suggestion that, despite the endorsement of Rush by 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, Ohio could still put his name 
forward. It is true some regretted Rush’s choice and 
felt that Harrison had been unfairly treated by the Clay 
faction. As early as April, 1827 Moses Dawson, Harri- 
son’s biographer, asked the general to join the Jackson 
forces, pointing out that the Adams administration had 
not treated him in such a way as to merit his alle- 
giance;'*° and in March, 1828 Morgan Neville, a Cincin- 
nati supporter of Andrew Jackson, wrote in the same 
tone to Harrison’s old friend James Findlay. “I suspect 

™ «Torrence Papers,” Ohio Historical and Philosophical So- 
ciety, Publications, 2:no. 3:118. 

* Dawson to Harrison, April 11, 1827, in William Henry Har- 
rison Papers, Box 1805-41, Benjamin Harrison Collection. Daw- 
son said that he did not believe “there is a stronger affinity in 
the country by nature than between yourself and General Jack- 


son.” Certainly Adams and Harrison were not of congenial tem- 
peraments, 
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the Clay faction have trifled with General Harrison,” 
he said. ‘‘The truth is they are his worst enemies here; 
they have treated him unfairly for they universally ridi- 
cule his pretensions and in no case are they disposed 
to measure any thing like justice to him. General Har- 
rison possesses excellent abilities, and has large claims 
on the good feelings of his Country; Sound policy and 
Gratitude both pointed him out to his party for the Vice- 
Presidency.’’}%¢ 

A possible cause for the lack of warmth shown Har- 
rison by the Clay men may have lain in Harrison’s con- 
nection with the “corrupt bargain” charge. Following 
the election of 1824 Clay had foreseen that charges of a 
bargain between Adams and himself might follow his 
nomination to the office of secretary of state. To meet 
this contingency, he had instructed Harrison, then a new 
member of the Senate, to move for a committee of inquiry 
into his conduct should anything occur that would, in 
Harrison’s opinion, make such action necessary. When 
Clay’s name was proposed in the Senate, Branch, of South 
Carolina, made a speech in opposition to the nomination. 
As Harrison was sitting in the rear of the Senate, he did 
not hear Branch’s speech distinctly; but upon the advice 
of several senators decided an investigation into Branch’s 
remarks was not necessary.'** Branch had not, appar- 
ently, accused Clay directly of a corrupt bargain, but he 
had unmistakably insinuated that such had been the case. 
“T am not prepared to assert positively that corruption 
has mingled with this transaction,” declared Branch, in 
a version of his speech published in 1827, ‘“‘but this much 
I feel authorised to say and believe, that the circum- 
stances connected with the recent presidential election 
and this nomination, are sufficient to fix in the public 
mind the strongest suspicions that they had been cheated 
out of their rights by corruption and intrigue; and, in- 

16 “Torrence Papers,’ Ohio Historical and Philosophical So- 
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asmuch as our government is based on public confidence, 
it is of the very last importance that our foundation be 
well guarded.”’"*® 

That Branch used these exact words in the speech he 
made in January, 1825 is doubtful; in his recollection, 
two and a half years later, of what he had then said, 
the charge may well have been magnified. At any rate 
as the election of 1828 approached—indeed during the 
whole period intervening between the election of 1824 
and that of 1828—charges of “bargain and corruption” 
were multiplied by the Jackson men and hurled at Clay 
and Adams. In answer to these charges Clay made a 
famous speech at Lexington, Kentucky, in July, 1827, in 
‘ which he showed that Jackson’s charges were either fab- 
rications or mere gossip, and challenged the “hero of New 
Orleans” to produce his evidence.1*® After the collapse 
of Jackson’s evidence, Branch published his recollection 
of his speech of January, 1825, a version that Harrison 
later admitted to be entirely correct. But to Clay, 
Branch’s speech was a complete surprise, and he at once 
wrote Harrison asking for a detailed account of what 
Branch had said, and if it were true that he had assigned 
the charge of corruption as the cause of his opposition to 
Clay’s nomination.?™ , 

Before replying to Clay’s letter Harrison consulted 
with Josiah 8S. Johnston, a senator from Louisiana at the 
time. Johnston replied that Branch had insinuated, but 
not openly charged, a bargain and that the onus of proof 
had rested with Branch and not with Clay’s friends. It 
was for them and not for Clay’s friends, said Johnston 
in substance, to have a committee of inquiry, as such a 
move on the part of his friends would have looked like 
an attempt to gloss an irregularity.1°2 With this view 

“* Branch’s speech appears in Niles’ Register, 33:22-23. 

* Schurz, Henry Clay, 1:282-86. 

*” Niles’ Register, 33:336. 

™ Works of Henry Clay, 4:175-77 (Federal ed.). 

™ Johnston to Harrison, October 17, 1827, in William Henry 
Harrison Papers, Box 1805-41, Benjamin Harrison Collection. 
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of the matter Harrison agreed, and he incorporated much 
the same idea in the public letter which he wrote on 
November 4, 1827 from his home at North Bend. In 
the letter he was obliged to confess that he “did not dis- 
tinctly hear the greater part of his [Branch’s] speech 
in opposition to the appointment,’?** an admission that 
he had not been on his guard. He added also that 
Branch’s version of his speech did not seem to justify 
an inquiry. Whether the publication of this letter in 
November, 1827 affected Harrison’s chances for the vice- 
presidency cannot be known, but it seems probable that 
it had an adverse influence. At the same time it should 
be noted that some Adams men as well as some Clay 
adherents were personally opposed to Harrison. Adams 
himself disliked Harrison and regarded him as a rather 
bombastic person of overrated talents,!°* while a repre- 
sentative from Massachusetts characterized him privately 
as a man who was “obstinate, self-willed, garrulous, 
without sense, and perpetually injuring the cause he es- 
pouses.”?*> The very characteristics that won Harrison 
friends—his geniality, the informality of his manner and 
his frank enjoyment of the pleasures of life—alienated 
other men and may have contributed to the opposition 
to his advancement. 

Not even his successive failures to obtain the offices 
which he sought could dampen Harrison’s buoyancy or his 
faith in his ultimate success. During the spring of the 
year 1828, therefore, he turned his influence toward ob- 
taining the post of minister to Colombia. The relations 
of the United States with that republic were in a rather 
delicate state at this date. Recognition had been ac- 
corded in the spring of 1822, but no minister had been 
sent until the summer of 1823. The first minister to 
fill the new post was Robert C. Anderson, of Kentucky, 


18 Niles’ Register, 33:222. 
14 Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 7:580. 
25 Mills to Blake, February 16, 1827, in Massachusetts Historical 
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who remained at Bogota, the capital of the country, for 
two years. In June, 1826 he was informed of his ap- 
pointment as envoy to the Panama congress, and pro- 
ceeded at once to Carthagena. There he became seriously 
ill and shortly after his arrival died. By his death 
Beaufort T. Watts, chargé d’affaires, was left as the chief 
diplomatic representative of the United States in Colom- 
bia.** Unfortunately Watts took it upon himself to 
dabble in the internal affairs of the republic, and by his 
enthusiastic espousal of the Bolivar faction, made him- 
self persona non grata to the government.’** In Novem- 
ber, 1827 Clay ordered his recall and the United States 
was thus left without a diplomatic representative of rank. 
The need of a new minister was urgent. 

In the early part of 1827 Clay had suggested Harrison 
for the mission, a suggestion which Adams had curtly 
declined.?*® During the spring of 1828 the matter was 
pressed upon the president’s attention until he was 
roused to a high pitch of exasperation. ‘‘This person’s 
thirst for lucrative office is absolutely rabid,’ he wrote 
furiously of Harrison. ‘Vice-President, Major-General 
of the army, Minister to Colombia—for each of these 
places he has been this very session as hot in pursuit 
as a hound on the scent of a hare. He is a Bavard of 
a lively and active, but shallow mind, a political adven- 
turer, not without talents, but self-sufficient, vain, and 
indiscreet. He has, withal,” added Adams grudgingly, 
“a faculty of making friends, and is incessantly impor- 
tuning them for their influence in his favor. The Ohio 
delegations are all warmly interested in his favor, and 
so are those of Indiana, and part of those of Ken- 
Tueleys "14° 

Finally, on May 19, the matter was taken up in a cabi- 


™ Anderson to the State Department, September 1, 1826, in 
Colombia Dispatches, vol. 4, State Department. 

Niles’ Register, 33:324. 

™ Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 7:228. 
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net meeting. Although the general opinion inclined to 
the belief that George Robertson, of Kentucky, was the 
“best adapted” for the place, it was also decided that 
Harrison would be the “most suitable” appointment.?”° 
Adams was strongly against the appointment, maintain- 
ing that a representative of higher rank than a chargé 
d’affaires was not required in Colombia. Although he 
was overborne, and on the following day capitulated to 
the united opinion of his cabinet, he was not resigned, 
and took his revenge by recording privately that ‘Har- 
rison wants the mission to Colombia much more than it 
wants him, or than it is wanted by the public interest.”? 

The appointment was, in fact, a great boon to Harrison. 
Besides the satisfaction of receiving public recognition of 
his claims to political favor, he was duly grateful for the 
financial assistance that the appointment conferred. As 
minister he was to receive nine thousand dollars for an 
outfit, besides a salary of the same amount yearly, be- 
ginning from the date of his appointment on May 29.?° 
This was a great relief to the general. For years his 
finances had become increasingly involved. In 1825 Har- 
rison had even gone to President Adams to press a claim 
for compensation arising from the War of 1812, a claim 
which Adams declined to allow.?°? With the appoint- 
ment to Colombia his prospects brightened. In August, 
1828 he negotiated a loan from the Bank of the United 
States for $10,336 and renewed an $8,000 note.?** For 
a time it seemed, indeed, that fortune was about to smile 
on Harrison once more. 

aol 071d. O40. 1! Tbid., 8:4-5. 

2 Clay to Harrison, May 29, 1828, in Instructions to Ministers, 
12:107, State Department. 

8 Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 7:83, 105. 

24 A notation of the loans appears in the William Henry Har- 
rison Papers, Box 1805-41, Benjamin Harrison Collection. 
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ON May 26, 1828 the Senate held its last meeting of 
the session. Harrison then left Washington and re- 
turned to North Bend to prepare for his departure for 
Colombia. President Adams desired him to proceed at 
once. There were, however, matters to be settled relat- 
ing to his family, his farms, and finances; clothing and 
furniture had to be shipped to Bogota, which was to be 
his official residence, and a staff collected before he could 
set out. On July 3 he wrote to Clay that he would leave 
North Bend at the end of the month, and would be 
ready to embark at any time thereafter... From one 
cause or another, however, it was not until the middle 
of November that Harrison and his party finally set sail 
from New York in the United States ship “Erie’’ bound 
for the port of Carthagena on the Caribbean coast.? 

With Harrison traveled his eighteen-year-old son Car- 
ter Bassett as attaché, and Edward Tayloe, the secretary 
of the legation. Tayloe was a young Virginian, a son of 
the famous Colonel John Tayloe of “Mt. Airy’; he had 
accompanied Joel R. Poinsett to Mexico and had thus 
some slight training in diplomatic affairs. Rensselaer 
Van Rensselaer, son of the General Solomon Van Rens- 
selaer, of Albany, who had served with Harrison in 
Wayne’s campaign, was to join the mission at a later 
date; he did not, indeed, reach Bogota until June of the 
next year.* 

‘Harrison to Clay, July 3, 1828, in Colombia Dispatches, vol. 5. 

* Niles’ Register, 35:360. 

*For a brief sketch of Edward Tayloe, see William and Mary 
Quarterly, 23:283; for the Tayloe genealogy, see Virginia Maga- 
zine of History, 17:369-75. Tayloe’s service with Poinsett is com- 


mented upon in O’Leary, Daniel F., Memorias del General O’Leary, 
7:174, and 9:522-28 (Caracas, 1881). 


‘Bonney, Catharina Van Rensselaer, A Legacy of Historical 
Gleanings, 1:486-89 (Albany, 1875). 
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After a hard and stormy trip Harrison arrived at Car- 
thagena on December 14, and then proceeded to Mara- 
caibo, reaching that port on the twenty-first... A week 
later his party left the city and were taken in a boat to 
the head of Lake Maracaibo. From there they set out 
on the arduous overland route, striking the road that 
ran from the city of Cardcas to Bogota. To Harrison, 
unfamiliar with the tropics and with Spanish ways, 
everything about the country was new and full of inter- 
est. Near the coast and along the riverways were deep 
forests filled with brilliant-plumaged birds and droves of 
chattering monkeys. The very trees and flowers were 
strange, and the towns, modeled on the Spanish plan, had 
the exotic charm of the unfamiliar. The latticed houses, 
the ornate churches, the open squares of the towns where 
dancing and gambling were kept up all night during a 
fiesta, were all suggestive of the Old World and the 
mother country whose yoke the colonies had so recently 
thrown off. As the travelers approached Bogota the 
scenery changed, for the capital is set high on a plain 
fringed about by a range of the Andes, and it can only 
be reached by a hard journey through mountain passes. 
After traveling for forty days, on February 5 the party 
rode into Bogota and were soon officially established at 
the Huerto de Jayme (Garden of James), a large house 
which Harrison purchased for the legation.’ 

Colombia was at this time in a state of political tur- 
‘moil. The provinces of New Granada and Venezuela 

5 McPherson to Clay, December 14, 1828, in Consular Letters, 
Carthagena, vol. 1, State Department; Harrison to Clay, Decem- 
ber 23, 1828, in Colombia Dispatches, 4:no. 1. 

* Harrison to Clay, December 27, 1828, in ibid., no. 2. 

™Bonney, Historical Gleanings, 1:442-70, 472-85, 487-508. The 
letters printed here are taken from a series written by young 
Rensselaer van Rensselaer to his father describing his stay in 
Colombia and his impressions of the country. Though Van Rens- 
selaer did not join Harrison till June, and approached Bogota by 
a water route, it seems probable that his letters picture ade- 
quately the country and American reactions; see also Harrison 
to Clay, February 13, 1829, in Colombia Dispatches, 5:no. 3. 
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had had a stormy career since 1821, when they, together 
with Ecuador, had been combined to form the new re- 
public. The struggle to establish their independence 
from Spain on a firm basis had been followed by 
the growth of factions; moreover, a decided trend toward 
a restoration of the monarchical form of government set 
in after a short experience with the realities of a repub- 
lican régime. In 1826 occurred General Paez’s attempt 
to set up a separate government in Venezuela, a move- 
ment that was inextricably linked with the project of 
raising Bolivar to the position of a monarch. Publicly 
the Liberator rejected all proposals to this end, but pri- 
vately he expressed the opinion that the republican form 
of government tended toward anarchy and that a dicta- 
torship alone could save Colombia. During the next 
two years the Bolivarists and the anti-Bolivarists, those 
with secret monarchical leanings and those with openly 
avowed republican convictions, fought for the control 
of the republic. Early in 1828 a constitutional conven- 
tion assembled at Ocafia to consider what reforms should 
be made in the national constitution. Between the sup- 
porters of Vice President Santander, the leader of the 
self-styled “Liberals,” and the adherents of President 
Simon Bolivar, the convention came to grief and was 
dissolved. The assumption of dictatorial powers by 
Bolivar speedily followed and in turn precipitated the 
September conspiracy of the Santanderists and an at- 
tack on Bolivar’s life, September 25, 1828.° Nor did the 
suppression of this conspiracy assure tranquility. In 
December General Obando raised an insurrection in 

“A review of the attempts to restore a monarchy in Colombia, 
and Bolivar’s views on the subject are given in Lockey, Joseph B., 
Pan-Americanism, Its Beginnings, 98-120 (New York, 1920). The 
most detailed study of this subject, especially for this period, is 
Villanueva, Carlos A., La Monarquta en América, vol. 4, passim 


(El Imperio de los Andes, Paris, 1918). See especially pages 
147-48, 174-75, 280-81, 286. 


°Humbert, Jules, Histoire de la Colombie et du Vénézuéla, 163-68 
(Paris, 1921). 
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Popayan, capital of the district of Cauca, and defeated 
the government troops. During the following month, 
January, 1829, war broke out between Colombia and the 
neighboring republic of Peru, and Bolivar, caught be- 
tween the upper and nether millstones, frantically pushed 
troops under General Cordova against the insurrection- 
ists at Popayan-on one hand, and hurried a force under 
General Sucre against the Peruvians on the other.?° 

Harrison’s situation at the very outset was complicated 
by the suspicion with which the Colombians regarded the 
United States. That government’s instructions to its 
delegates to the Panama Congress of 1826, with their 
frank warning against Bolivar’s monarchical designs, 
had given great umbrage to the South Americans." Nor 
had the readiness exhibited by the agents of the United 
States to meddle with the new republic’s internal affairs 
been regarded with popular favor. The vigor with which 
Beaufort T. Watts, the chargé d’affaires of the United 
States at Bogota in 1827, had espoused Bolivar’s cause 
had made him obnoxious to the Santanderists and had 
brought about his recall.1?, On the other hand, in Octo- 
ber, 1828, Secretary of State Clay sent Bolivar a long 
letter urging him to put aside his designs of self- 
agerandizement and adhere to the paths of republican 
simplicity.12. This letter was deemed officious by the 
Colombians in general, and in particular irritated the 
Liberator and his close friends. The interference of the 
American minister, Joel R. Poinsett, in the internal af- 

7 Nones to Clay, January 12, 1829, in Consular Letters, Mara- 
caibo, vol. 1, State Department; Harrison to Clay, February 27, 
1829, Colombia Dispatches, 5:no. 5. 

™ Moore to Van Buren, March 27, 1830, in ibid., 6:no. 15, reports 
a conversation with Bolivar in which the latter reported this 
matter. 

2 Watts to Clay, June 14, 1827, in ibid., 4:nos. 30, 31 and in- 
closures, and 40. For Watts’s letter see Niles’ Register, 32:277, 
and 33:324. 

"Works of Henry Clay, 1:267 (Federal ed.), quoted also in 
Lockey, Pan-Americanism, 129-30. 
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fairs of Mexico had also created a great deal of general 
resentment, so that the Colombians regarded the North 
American republic with apprehensive eyes.’ 

Under the circumstances, the office of minister to 
Colombia presented obvious difficulties and required both 
tact and discretion. The Americans were, however, ade- 
quately forewarned of the complexity of the new 
republic’s politics. The minister’s instructions had been: 
drawn with great care by Clay, and were both lengthy 
and explicit. Harrison was to play the réle of an ob- 
server—to watch and transmit information on the state 
of the government; to keep an eye on the state of the 
country in general, but never to take sides with any fac- 
tion. ‘The distracted condition of the Republic the un- 
certainty whether a constitutional government or a mili- 
tary despotism is existing there and the disorders which 
are likely to arise in the contest between the respective 
parties for supreme power render the mission one of 
great delicacy, and impart to it a high degree of impor- 
tance,” read Harrison’s instructions. ‘“Deploring, as the 
President most deeply does, that unfortunate state of 
things, it is scarcely necessary to say to you, that dur- 
ing your residence there, you will cautiously abstain from 
identifying yourself with either of the contending par- 
ties. Our policy has been long and firmly fixed, to avoid 
all interference in the internal concerns of any country. 
The President wishes no deviation from it.” 

Besides these diplomatic duties of a general character, 
Harrison was to exercise an inclusive guardianship of the 

“See Manning, William R., “Poinsett’s Mission to Mexico: A 
Discussion of his Interference in Internal Affairs,” in American 
Journal of International Law, 7:781-822; and by the same author, 


Early Diplomatic Relations Between the United States and Mexico, 
81-88 (Baltimore, 1916). 
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rights of United States citizens. He was to correspond 
with the consuls who represented the United States in 
the Colombian ports, and was instructed to press the 
claims which the United States held against the Colom- 
bian government. These claims related largely to cases 
of confiscation of the property of United States citizens, 
such as the seizure by Colombia of the schooner “Ben 
Alam,”’?* and to the illegal exactions of duties. These 
latter cases arose from the rapid changes in the com- 
mercial restrictions that were frequently made by the 
government when money was needed in great haste. 
From Boston, New York, and Philadelphia brigs and 
schooners sailed to Maracaibo, Carthagena, La Guayra, 
Guayaquil and the lesser Colombian ports, laden with 
flour, lard, codfish, soap, candles, and calicoes. The 
schooner ‘‘Maiden,” the ‘Yellow Bird,” the brig “Ruby,” 
and a score of other packets entered Colombian harbors 
to change their cargoes for loads of coffee, cacao, hides, 
indigo, fustic bark, and dye woods.17 Many of the claims 
against Colombia were pressed in behalf of the owners 
of these ships. For example, there was the case of the 
ships “Potosi” and “Governor Clinton.” These ships, 
loaded with cacao, had arrived at Guayaquil during a 
temporary suspension of the regular tariff by order of 
the dictator Bolivar. The sum demanded and received as 
a duty was $11,022.40 in excess of the ordinary tax; so 
the owners called on the United States government to 
obtain a refund for them.'® Several of the claims—con- 
cerning the brigs “Josephine” and “Morris,” and the 
schooner ‘“‘Ranger’—were of long duration,’® but when 

* Clay to Harrison, October 27, 1828, in zbid., 162. 
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Harrison reached Bogota the probability of obtaining 
satisfaction from the Colombian government was not 
very great because of the constant drain on the treasury 
caused by the civil and Peruvian wars. 

Nevertheless, Harrison’s mission commenced auspi- 
ciously. Bolivar was with the army in the southern part 
of Colombia when the Americans arrived, but Harrison 
was cordially received by Vergara, the minister of foreign 
relations. The Colombian was favorably impressed with 
the new American minister. ‘“He is a man who inspires 
confidence, middle-aged in appearance which to Mr. 
Campbell and myself seems very mild,” wrote Vergara 
to the Liberator. ‘‘He does not speak Spanish but his 
secretary does.’’’° Nor did a closer acquaintance with 
Harrison change Vergara’s views, although the same 
friendly opinion was not extended to Edward Tayloe, the 
secretary of the legation. ‘The Minister seems to me 
to be a simple and good man,” declared Vergara in a 
letter of March 15, 1829 to Bolivar. “He is more of a 
countryman than a diplomat, not military. But his secre- 
tary merits the indictment of being a petty intriguer. 
He was a considerable time in the school of Poinsett in 
Mexico and he has learned something from that famous 
intriguer, the author of the misfortunes of Mexico. .. . 
It would not be surprising that he had come with the 
mission of upsetting our political organization.’ 

Meanwhile in Bogota the Americans found pleasant 
enough society. A considerable colony of foreigners had 
gathered in the capital, many of them in the diplomatic 
service. There was the British chargé d’ affaires, Colonel 
Campbell, the British consul-general, Henderson, the 
Mexican envoy, Colonel Torrens, who had formerly 


“Vergara to Bolivar, February 8, 1829, in O’Leary, Memorias, 
7:163. Harrison said he had been cordially greeted by Vergara. 
See Harrison to Clay, February 13, 1829, in Colombia Dispatches, 
5 ino. 3. 

“Vergara to Bolivar, March 15, 1829, in O’Leary, Memorias, 
Tadias 
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represented Mexico at Washington, and Martinez, the 
French chargé d’ affaires. In the spring arrived a special 
French commissioner, De Bresson, who had resided at 
Washington and had married the daughter of a New York 
judge; with him traveled the young Duke of Montebello. 
The society of the place was a strange mixture. Besides 
the diplomatic group, there was a handful of individuals 
who had gone to Colombia for various reasons. There 
was Count Zliskies, an exile from Poland, two brothers 
named Gooding from Boston, Dr. Cheyne, an Englishman, 
Leidersdorf, the German agent of a banking house who 
had espoused Santander’s cause in 1828, and several 
others whom divers chances of fate had brought to 
Bogota. These families, with the government officials 
and the wealthy natives of the place, constituted the best 
society. Formal dinners and balls were frequent. And 
informally the young attachés rode and danced with the 
three beautiful daughters of Consul-General Henderson, 
with one of whom the young and dashing General Cordova 
of the Colombian army was commonly reported to be 
desperately enamored; or under the watchful eyes of 
duennas, they discussed a coming fiesta or the latest horse 
race with the “black-eyed beauties of the Colombian 
Metropolis.”?? 

Only one thing troubied Harrison, and that was a grow- 
ing conviction that Bolivar had succumbed to the tempta- 
tions of power and was attempting to make himself 
monarch of the republic. In his first dispatch from 
Maracaibo, December 23, 1828, Harrison declared, “I 
have found it extremely difficult to obtain a knowledge 
of facts, different persons relating recent events in a 
different manner. I am fearful, however, that I run 
no risk of finding myself deceived when I say that the 
government appears to be a complete military despotism 

# Bonney, Historical Gleanings, 1:503, 506, 507, 531. Through- 
cut these letters occur names and descriptions of incidents which 
throw light on the life in the legation. 
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and that agriculture and commerce appear to be in a 
most wretched and still declining state.” 

As the weeks passed, events served only to strengthen 
this judgment. On March 27 he wrote Secretary Clay 
a detailed exposition of Bolivar’s designs. According to 
the latest dispatches it seemed probable that the Peruvian 
army would soon be forced to surrender and that the 
question of the treatment to be accorded Peru must arise. 
In the opinion of Colonel Campbell, the British chargé 
d’affaires, Bolivar was likely to pursue a liberal policy 
toward that republic, but Colonel Torrens, the Mexican 
representative, believed that the Liberator would seize the 
opportunity to obtain control of Peru. The union of 
Peru, Bolivia, and Colombia, continued Harrison, had been 
discussed before but was defeated by Castillo, the presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers. From reliable informa- 
tion it appeared that Bolivar wished to take the title of 
emperor or king. His friends opposed this but favored 
the continuation of the title of president for life, coupled 
with the extraordinary powers the Liberator enjoyed. 
It was intended that Bolivar should have the power to 
name a successor from among the princes of Europe. A 
British prince would be chosen save for the obstacles of 
religion, for that nation was the favorite with the 
Colombian government.” In another dispatch of this 
period, Harrison added that he had heard from the agent 
of a banking house, obviously Leidersdorf, that Bolivar 
was delighted with the Peruvian war and hoped by this 
means to place Colombia at the head of the states of 
South America.” 

Two days later, March 30, 1829, Harrison’s prognosti- 
cations seemed in a fair way to be disproved. News 
came to Bogota that a preliminary treaty had been con- 
cluded between Colombia and Peru, the eighth article of 

* Harrison to Clay, December 23, 1828, in Colombia Dispatches, 
5:no. 1. 

“ Harrison to Clay, March 27, 1829, in ibid., no.6. 

* Harrison to Clay, March 28, 1829, in ibid., no.7. 
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which provided that the United States should be asked 
to guarantee a definitive treaty so soon as peace might 
be concluded. The American minister was asked to 
sound his government on the question; he in turn urged 
that the proposal, with some modification, be accepted. 
He was certain that the article of the armistice could be 
modified to a stipulation that the United States should 
be a mediator in case of future wars rather than a 
guarantor of peace.*° Moreover, during the month of 
March the insurrectionist Obando had capitulated, so 
that on the surface the conditions in Colombia seemed 
to be approaching stability. 

But appearances were deceptive, as the events of the 
next few months were to show. On April 4 Espinar, 
the secretary general to the Liberator, wrote Vergara, 
at Bolivar’s order, an official letter communicating to him 
Bolivar’s plans and desires. After reviewing the terrible 
conditions prevalent in all the South American states and 
particularly marked in Colombia, the wars and revolu- 
tions that were disrupting the republics, Espinar declared 
that the Liberator wanted a permanent and honorable 
peace. In his opinion, such a peace could be obtained 
only through the aid of a powerful nation. Vergara 
was therefore instructed to speak privately to the repre- 
sentatives of the United States and England, pointing out 
to them the probability that the new republics would 
destroy each other unless a powerful state should inter- 
vene and take them under its protection. The Colombian 
was to submit the project to the Council of Ministers and 
act in accordance with their feeling. “Before conclud- 
ing,” ended the letter, “I want to add that when you ad- 
dress the United States, do it with the object of mediation 
in accord with the Peru agreement. The protection is 

* Harrison to Clay, March 30, 1829, in ibid., no.9, and ibid., 
inclosure 1, translation of a “Gazette Extraordinary,” published 
at Bogota, March 380, 1829; official letter inclosing the Colombia- 
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more proper from a European power; impress this on 
the council.’’?’ 

Toward the end of April news came to Bogota that 
the Peruvian general, LaMar, had refused to deliver up 
the city of Guayaquil in accordance with the terms of the 
armistice and that the Colombian army was marching 
against that city. Following Espinar’s instructions, 
Vergara, on May 14, approached Harrison on the sub- 
ject of obtaining the good offices of the United States 
toward a settlement between Peru and Colombia.** 
Writing one day later in his official capacity as minister 
of foreign relations, Vergara presented a formal request 
on the subject. The Liberator, he stated, desired the 
fulfillment of the Peru treaty and peace; but if this could 
not be achieved, Colombia must continue the war. For 
these reasons, he was appealing to the United States to 
act as mediator and end a war that could terminate only 
in Peru’s downfall and ruin. A similar request, added 
Vergara, had been made to Great Britain.?° 

Meanwhile Harrison had acquired from his informants 
at Bogota information of a character to make him 
skeptical of the sincerity of this request, and to convince 
him that it was merely a pretext to mask Bolivar’s real 
designs. In a dispatch dated May 27 he explained his 
suspicions at length. The men in control of Colombia, he 
stated, had decided that the republic should exist no 
longer, but that a monarchy should be established in- 
stead. Should Bolivar refuse the offer of the crown, a 
foreign prince would be invited to accept it. Bolivar had 
desired a limited confederation of Peru, Colombia, and 
Bolivia united under the headship of an emperor, but 
the opposition of Castillo had prevented this. At a late 

“Blanco, José F., and Aspurtia, Ramon, Documentos para la 
Historia de la Vida Publica del Libertador de Colombia 14:98, n. 2 


(Caracas, 1877), quoted from Restrepo, José M., Historia de 
Colombia (Besancon, 1858). 


“Harrison to Clay, May 14, 1829, in Colombia Dispatches, 
5:no.11. 


“Vergara to Harrison, May 15, 1829, in ibid., no.12, inclosure 1. 
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meeting of the Council of Ministers, plans had been dis- 
cussed, Castillo had been won over, and a monarchy de- 
cided upon. The chief difficulty in the way of achieving 
this plan was the question of a successor to Bolivar. 
Most of the men concerned, wrote Harrison, favored a 
foreign prince and looked to the French Bourbons to 
furnish a candidate. There had been marked favor 
shown to De Bresson, a special agent of the French 
government who arrived at Bogota a few weeks before. 
His mission was devised by the monarchical forces in 
Mexico acting in conjunction with the French govern- 
ment. Furthermore, Harrison suspected that the British 
representative had been advised of these plans, and he 
stated that the English were not opposed to the reéstab- 
lishment of a monarchical form of government in 
Colombia and Mexico.*° 

In the same dispatch Harrison adverted to the elections 
that were then being held for representatives to a con- 
stituent congress. Since the dissolution of the conven- 
tion of Ocafia and the assumption of dictatorial powers 
by Bolivar during the previous year, the Republic of 
Colombia had been without a constitution, unless the 
edicts issued by the Dictator be regarded in that light. 
During the spring of 1829 Bolivar had announced that a 
congress should be assembled early in the coming year to 
devise a form of government for the republic. These 
elections Harrison believed to be only a farce, for the 
mode and manner of voting was supervised by the 
government to such an extent that only its candidates 
could be elected. Thus the people were “not only to be 
deprived of their liberties but obliged to be the instru- 
ments to accomplish it.” On Bolivar he placed the 
responsibility for these measures, declaring that under 
the mask of patriotism the Liberator was working solely 
for his own ends.*1 

Harrison’s suspicions were not without foundation. 


Harrison to Clay, May 27, 1829, in ibid., no.13. 
a Lbid. 
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Throughout the spring and summer of 1829 members of 
the Colombian government at Bogota were sounding 
out both the French and British representatives on the 
subject of obtaining the support of those countries for 
the establishment of a monarchy in Colombia. In his 
letters Bolivar was very circumspect, as he feared, with 
reason, that his letters would be intercepted and 
opened ;*? it is therefore difficult to discover to what ex- 
tent the Liberator, who was with the army, was privy 
to the plan. But the general trend of the movement can 
be clearly traced. On April 4, as has been noted, Bolivar 
instructed Vergara to approach Campbell on the question 
of obtaining British protection for Spanish-American 
states. The Council of Ministers in Colombia was 
anxious for a change in government but they feared the 
results of placing the South American republics under 
the protection of a foreign power. It is probable that 
they understood this term in the legal sense of a pro- 
tectorate. Therefore, although Vergara carried out 
Bolivar’s instructions of April 4 and approached Camp- 
bell, on May 24 he sent to Bolivar a protest against 
appealing to a foreign nation for protection. Such a 
negotiation he considered impractical for four reasons. 
In the first place, Colombia had no authority from the 
other states of South America to undertake such a pro- 
ject. Second, Great Britain would not give this protec- 
tion, as such a course would compromise her with Spain. 
Third, a step of such transcendent importance would 
arouse the resentment of the other American states and 
make them think that Colombia was seeking a suprem- 
acy; and finally, the government of the United States, 
angered by the increase in Great Britain’s influence, 
would probably fan this resentment.®* 

“«T have said yes, yes to everything not giving my true opinion 
lest the letters be intercepted and war against the government be 
made.” Bolivar to Vergara, July 13, 1829, in Blanco and Aspurta, 
Documentos, 13:584-85. 

* Restrepo’s account is cited in ibid., 14:93, no. 2. 
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This letter was answered by Bolivar’s secretary, on 
July 6. Vergara’s objections were brushed aside as ap- 
plying more to the word “protection” than to his ideas. 
America, he stated, was in a state of anarchy. An 
amphyctionic council had been tried and failed. America 
needed a regulator whose mediation, position, or influ- 
ence emanated from a strong nation of the old conti- 
nent, a nation powerful enough to make itself obeyed. 
He suggested England as the nation to whom they should 
turn, for Colombia owed her two hundred million pesos. 
In the name he was not interested, but merely desired 
that America should be placed under the custody, pro- 
tection, mediation, or influence of one or more powerful 
states who should preserve it from anarchy.** 

There were thus two distinct plans current. Bolivar 
frankly desired the intervention of a European country 
in the affairs of the South American republics, and cer- 
tain other Colombians, if not the dictator himself at this 
date, wished to set up a monarchy in Colombia. This 
is clear from Vergara’s negotiations with the English 
representative Campbell, and the French agent De Bres- 
son.**> On May 31 Campbell wrote to Bolivar in regard 
to the project of naming a European prince as a suc- 
cessor to the Liberator, a subject of which Vergara had 
evidently spoken. To this letter Bolivar himself wrote 
a reply on August 5, giving the first frank view of 
Bolivar’s hope that the two designs might be united. 
First, he sketched at some length the animosities that 

* Hspinar to Vergara, July 6, 1829, in ibid., 14:94. Blanco dates 
this letter incorrectly as June 6. See also Gil Fortoul, José, His- 
toria Constitucional de Venezuela, 1:459, which gives an account 
that omits the essential sentence referring to the Old World and 
England. Lockey follows Gil Fortoul; see his Pan-Americanism, 


te 

* Vergara to Bolivar, June 8, 1829, in O’Leary, Memorias, 7:194; 
Urdanete to Bolivar, May 8, 1829, in ibid., 6:83-84, urges Bolivar 
to think seriously of taking command in Colombia, as he alone 
can save the country, and mentions a friendly conversation with 


De Bresson. 
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the establishment of a monarchy in Colombia would 
kindle and the difficulties such a change would encounter 
unless Europe assisted Colombia. Would not England 
feel jealous of the election of a Bourbon prince, he asked ; 
and would it not be opposed by the new states of America 
and by “the United States who ‘seem destined by Pro- 
vidence to torment America with calamities in the name 
of liberty?” The Liberator was determined to leave the 
decision to the coming congress, although he would be far 
from opposing such a reorganization of the government. 
On the contrary he would rejoice at a change which might 
be called salvation, and which, with the aid of England 
and France, could be carried out without difficulty. ‘““With 
such powerful allies,” the letter ran, “we would be ca- 
pable of everything; without them of nothing.” At the 
same time, Bolivar concluded, he was reserving his 
definite judgment until he learned the opinions of France 
and England.** 

Meanwhile Harrison learned that one of the first acts of 
the new president, Andrew Jackson, had been to recall 
him, and that Thomas P. Moore, of Kentucky, had been 
designated as his successor.*7 This was obviously a case 
of party proscription under the spoils system, although 
Jackson used the unfortunate impression created by the 
instructions of the former administration to the delegates 
to the Panama fiasco as his excuse, and declared that 
Harrison’s usefulness was impaired by his connection 
with the former administration.*® As a matter of fact, 

* Bolivar to Campbell, August 5, 1829, Hispania, 1:320 (Lon- 
don, 1912). Campbell’s letter of May 31 to Bolivar is summarized 
in this letter. 

* Harrison to the secretary of state, May 27, 1829, in Colombia 
Dispatches, 5:no.18, postscript. The official notification of Har- 
rison’s recall was not sent until June 2. Instructions to Ministers, 
12:204-5. 

* Jackson to Van Buren, May 28, 1829, in Van Buren Papers, 
9:61, Library of Congress; Urrutia, Francisco J., Los Estados 
Unidos de América y las Repiblicas Hispano-Americanas de 1810 
a 1830, 386 (Madrid, 1918), makes the statement that Harrison 
was recalled because of his bad conduct at Bogot&. Salmon, Lucy 
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Moore was planning to hold the position of minister to 
Colombia for some eighteen months in order to recruit 
his health and his fortune and then return to Kentucky 
to run for the office of governor.*® As Jackson was dis- 
posed to gratify him, Harrison was recalled. 

The new minister was not expected at Bogota until 
early fall; Harrison therefore retained the position pend- 
ing his arrival. During the summer he was in close touch 
with men who furnished him with information about 
Bolivar’s designs and the plans that were being formed 
to controvert them. “The affairs of this country seem 
fast hastening to a crisis,” he wrote to the State Depart- 
ment on July 28. ‘The advocates of monarchy find more 
opposition than they had anticipated.” In the province 
of Antioquia, he continued, there was a great deal of 
antimonarchical feeling, a sentiment held likewise by 
Sucre and Cordova, two generals of the Colombian army. 
At the same time the monarchists were more openly ex- 
pressing their intention of placing Bolivar on the throne. 
At a ceremony and dinner he had attended at one of the 
colleges not long before, an incident illustrative of this 
had occurred. About fifty or sixty of the leading men 
were present, representing the government, the church, 
and the military. General Herrdn, a member of the 
Council of Ministers, in a toast to Bolivar declared 
that “he was decidedly of the opinion that the happiness 
and liberty of Colombia could be secured only by con- 
ferring the supreme power on General Bolivar.” Herran 
stated further that he did not care whether the title 
given Bolivar be that of emperor, king, or president for 
life. Castillo remarked that a government was needed 
not only to preserve liberty but to save the country from 
M., History of the Appointing Power of the President, 58 (Ameri- 
ean Historical Association, Papers, 1:no.5, New York and Lon- 
don, 1886), points out that Harrison’s recall was an expensive 
measure, despite Jackson’s pretensions of retrenchment and 


economy. 
® Hamilton to Van Buren, February 27, 1829, in Van Buren 
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anarchy. These speeches, concluded Harrison, created 
a sensation in the city, for the people were opposed to 
the idea of a monarchy, and condemned the project of 
introducing a foreign prince.* 

From the tenor of Harrison’s dispatches, it is clear 
that his sympathies were decidedly at variance with the 
plans of the Colombian government, and that he regarded 
Bolivar’s actions as perfidious. For this attitude a variety 
of reasons existed. In the first place, Harrison had 
always cherished a rather naive ideal of a republic. To 
him, republicanism and liberty were inseparable concepts. 
Before his arrival at Colombia he had never apparently 
considered the possibility of finding there anything that 
might remotely suggest a despotism. He had anticipated 
entering a republic in full flower, a happy community 
bound in brotherly love and blessed with the great 
benefits conferred by the attainment of independence 
from the cruel bonds of a distant power. When he 
reached Colombia, he encountered an entirely different 
set of conditions. He found a people wasted by the hard- 
ships of war and weighed down by the thousand and one 
taxes extorted from them for the support of the army. 
Agriculture and the cultivation of the soil had declined 
so that at Bogota flour cost fifty dollars a barrel. There 
was continuous and rigorous impressment for the army 
and navy, there was censorship of the press, there were 
laws against private meetings. Proscription and banish- 
ment of political opponents were the order of the day, and 
executive officers appointed by Bolivar had replaced the 
cabildos or town councils. The Liberator had embarked 
on a policy of restoring the monasteries, and thus bring- 
ing to his own support the immense strength of the 
church. That the condition of the majority of the popu- 
lation might render this a wise measure did not cross 
the mind of the Protestant gentleman from Ohio, who 


“Harrison to Clay, July 28, 1829, in Colombia Dispatches, 
5:no.18. 
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regarded it as a purely political move.‘ Indeed, it is 
doubtful whether Harrison ever seriously considered 
what the state of the country might be if Bolivar’s 
despotic power were removed, nor could he conceive that 
a monarchy might better suit the needs of Colombia at 
that date. Imbued with the traditions of the Revolution 
and of liberty and freedom, he viewed the Colombians as 
an oppressed people, and regarded with repugnance the 
man who, in his opinion, was contemplating the establish- 
ment of a monarchy. 

It must be remembered that President Monroe had 
frankly stated in his famous message of December 2, 
1823 that the United States would not regard lightly 
any attempts at foreign restoration of monarchical gov- 
ernments in the new southern republics, or any move- 
ments for the establishment of European influence 
therein. “With the existing colonies or dependencies of 
any European power we have not interfered and shall 
not interfere,” read the message. “But with the govern- 
ments who have declared their independence and main- 
tained it, and whose independence we have, on great con- 
sideration and on just principles, acknowledged, we could 
not view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in any other manner their destiny, 
by any European power in any other light than as a 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward the 
United States. . . . It is impossible that the allied 
powers should extend their political system to any por- 
tion of either continent without endangering our peace 
and happiness; nor can any one believe that our southern 
brethern, if left to themselves, would adopt it of their 
own accord. It is equally impossible, therefore, that we 
should behold such interposition in any form with in- 

“For Harrison’s views of the conditions in Colombia, see Har- 
rison to Clay, December 23, 1828, in Colombia Dispatches, 5:no. 1; 
same to same, December 27, 1828, in ibid., no.2; same to same, 
February 13, 1829, in ibid., no. 3. This last dispatch was written 
eight days after Harrison’s arrival at Bogota and gives a dark 
picture of Bolivar’s designs. 
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difference.’’*? In the light of Monroe’s declaration, with 
which he was doubtless familiar, it is scarcely to be 
wondered that Harrison was alarmed by rumors of a plan 
to restore a monarchy in Colombia under the patronage 
of France and England. 

The Colombian government irritated Harrison further 
by its failure to settle the claims that he presented. 
Due to the paucity of money in the Colombian treasury 
Harrison succeeded in securing the payment of only one 
claim.*® Indeed, far from meeting the demands of the 
United States, Bolivar issued a new series of tariffs on 
June 21, 1829 to be effective July 1. This decree raised 
considerably the duties on articles imported from the 
United States. On flour, for example, the increase in 
duty was five dollars a barrel.** Harrison was very in- 
dignant when he learned of this action, and demanded 
that the new schedule of duties should not affect com- 
merce from the United States until the shippers could 
have time to learn of the decree. The government yielded 
gracefully to this request, and extended a period of grace 
for imports from the United States until the thirty-first 
of October ;*° but the decree was regarded by Harrison 
as a concrete example of Bolivar’s discrimination against 
the North American states. 

Another factor in determining Harrison’s attitude 
toward Bolivar was his acquaintance with disaffected in- 
habitants of the republic. Before he landed at Maracaibo, 
the minister had been approached at Curacao by a man 
named Tovas, and several other unfortunate Colombian 
gentlemen who had lately suffered arrest and restraint 

“Richardson (ed.), Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 
2::218-19. 

“Harrison to Van Buren, July 28, 1829, in Colombia Dispatches, 


5:no. 18, and same to same, March 9, 1830, in ibzd., 5: unnumbered 
letter. 

“ Harrison to Van Buren, June 27, 1829, in ibid., no. 15. 

* Ibid.; see also same to same, July 7, 1829, in ibid., no.16. No. 
16 inclosed a Gazette of July 5, containing the government decree 
extending the time. 
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without trial.** Friends of the imprisoned Santander 
also approached Harrison, who included with his dis- 
patches to the State Department certain memorials 
favoring this former vice president.*7 In May Harrison 
was gleaning his information concerning Bolivar—and 
forming his opinions on the basis of that information— 
from a gentleman of Peru, with which country Colombia 
was at war.*® On June 22 the minister inclosed to the 
State Department a letter purporting to be written by 
Bolivar to one of his friends, and to reveal his true 
designs against Peru.*® How Harrison obtained this 
letter, he said he was not at liberty to disclose. He 
pledged himself for its authenticity, however, and de- 
clared that in securing the letter he had not committed 
any act an “American minister and man of honor would 
have reason to be ashamed of.” The only inference to be 
drawn from this, is that an opponent of Bolivar’s had 
stolen the letter; and it is obvious that the American 
minister was on confidential terms with the enemies of 
the president of the country to which he was an 
accredited representative. Because of the source of his 
knowledge and because of the manner in which he had 
identified himself with the anti-Bolivarists, it becomes a 
nice question whether Harrison was acting in a manner 
unbecoming to his position, or was performing a valu- 
able service to his government by learning of the schemes 
then current in Colombia. 

During the first week of September the Colombian 
government advanced a step further toward the reali- 
zation of its plans. On the third of that month, the 
Council of Ministers resolved to obtain the official opinion 
of France and England on the whole project as it had 

“Harrison to Clay, December 27, 1828, in zbid., no. 2. 

“ Harrison to Van Buren, August 28, 1829, in ibid., no. 21. Har- 
rison inclosed Santander’s memorial to the Colombian Council 
of Ministers and his memorial to Bolivar which he had procured 
through a private source. 

8 Harrison to Van Buren, May 27, 1829, in zbid., no. 13. 

* Harrison to Van Buren, June 22, 1829, in zbid., no. 14. 
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been developed up to that time. The minister of foreign 
relations was instructed to take up four matters with the 
representatives of those countries. He should make clear 
to them why Colombia found it necessary to change its 
government and say that although the republic had an 
indisputable right to adopt any form of government it 
desired, the Council of Ministers, in order to preserve 
harmony with England and France, desired to know 
whether those governments would assent to such a 
change. Second, in case they assented, Vergara was to 
inform the representatives that the Council desired 
Bolivar to rule during the rest of his life with the 
title of Liberator, and that the title of emperor or 
king should not be adopted until after his death. 
Third, he was instructed to ascertain whether Colombia 
would be allowed to designate the Liberator and his suc- 
cessor for the throne. Fourth, he was to emphasize the 
importance of such a change in Colombia. The United 
States and the rest of the American republics would 
probably become alarmed at such a step, continued the 
resolution, and the powerful intervention of France and 
England was to be sought in order that Colombia should 
not be hampered in the exercise of her right to adopt any 
form of government that best suited her needs. To 
France it should be made clear that should the change be 
decided upon, Colombia would prefer a French prince to 
any other dynasty in Europe.*° 

Accordingly, two days later Vergara had a conversa- 
tion with Campbell on the subject and in an official letter 
of September 6, set forth the Council’s proposals. In 
this note Vergara outlined at length the difficulties which 
Colombia had suffered under the republican form of gov- 
ernment, culminating in the Santander conspiracy of 

“Blanco and Azpurta, Documentos, 14:101, n.1, taken from 
Groot, Historia Eclesiastica y Civil de Nueva Granada (1870). 
The date is incorrectly cited December 3, as a comparison with 
Gil Fortoul, Historia Constitucional de Venezuela, 1:460, reveals. 


A rendering of the decree from Gil Fortoul’s work may be found in 
Lockey, Pan-Americanism, 122. 
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September, 1828. The elective form of government, con- 
tinued the note, might last as long as the Liberator lived, 
but after his death would come faction and civil war, and 
Colombia would cease to exist. In view of these condi- 
tions, the Council of Ministers had been led to consider 
the substitution of a constitutional monarchy, for the 
republican form of government had been found unsuit- 
able to Colombia. The Council had been informed that 
such a change was the desire of the people, although it 
had not dared to proclaim the plan openly. But by secret 
methods, the idea had been disseminated. A majority of 
the representatives elected to the Constituent Congress 
entertained pro-monarchical sentiments and the Council 
hoped that the forthcoming Congress would inaugurate 
that system. The Liberator would retain his title and 
under that name would rule; the title would likewise 
be assumed by his successor, who would be chosen from a 
European dynasty. 

In formulating this plan, stated Vergara, the Council 
had not embodied the Liberator’s precise ideas nor would 
he speak in these precise terms. But the Council counted 
on the Liberator to support whatever system the Con- 
gress decreed; and the Congress, alive to the conditions 
in Colombia’and the other South American states, would 
decree that mode of government. To remove any ob- 
stacles that might arise, the Council desired to ascertain 
the sentiments of His Britannic Majesty’s Government 
in order that the plan, when put into execution, might 
have full effect. A similar communication, concluded the 
note, had been made to the French minister. 

Campbell promptly communicated this intelligence to 
Lord Aberdeen, together with a discussion of the French 
minister’s attitude. He had had a frank conversation 
with De Bresson, who was strongly in favor of the mon- 
archical project and felt that by this means alone could 
Colombia be saved from anarchy. The Duke of Monte- 
bello had left on September 9, carrying dispatches on 


* Vergara to Campbell, September 6, 1829, in Hispania, 1:360-61. 
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the subject to France. To De Bresson, Campbell re- 
plied that he was glad to find their opinions coinciding and 
that he hoped that by combined action of their gov- 
ernments they might secure Colombia’s tranquility. In 
the letter to Lord Aberdeen, Campbell reviewed his 
correspondence with Bolfvar and the conditions in the 
republic. If the British lent their aid, concluded Camp- 
bell, the form of government they were considering could 
be easily established. 

Campbell also informed Aberdeen of his failure to tell 
Vergara about the conference which had taken place be- 
tween Canning and the Prince de Polignac between the 
ninth and twelfth of October, 1823. In that conversation 
De Polignac had expressed a desire for the establishment 
of a monarchical system in the new states of America, “a 
plan which Canning considered a desirable one.”’ At the 
first opportunity, continued the letter, “I will speak to 
Vergara of these conferences as the only guide I can give 
him as to the sentiments of the British government until 
an answer from your Excellency on the project 
arrives.”’>? 

From this last paragraph it appears that Campbell was 
encouraging Vergara in the view that the British govern- 
ment would favor the proposed scheme, and had trans- 
mitted to the Colombian a distorted impression of the 
English policy. For although it is true that Canning, in 
his conversations of October 9 to 12, 1823 with De 
Polignac had implied a preference for the monarchical 
form of government, he had also declared at that date 
that he would not make a restoration of that system a 
condition precedent to the recognition of the new re- 
publics.°* Moreover, in his memoranda of August 20, 

= Campbell to Aberdeen, September 18, 1829, in Hispania, 1:319. 

* See the accounts of Rush, Richard, Memoranda of a Residence 
at the Court of London, second series, 2:65 (Philadelphia, 1833), 
and Stapleton, Augustus G., The Political Life of the Right Hon- 
orable George Canning, 2:32 (London, 1831). Stapleton’s account 
does not bear out Canning’s monarchical leaning, but Rush’s state- 
ment is supported by Gentz, Friedrich von, Dépéches inédites du 
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1823 to Richard Rush, the American minister in London 
at that date, he had clearly stated that England neither 
wished to obtain possession herself of any of the former 
Spanish colonies nor would she view with equanimity 
such an attempt on the part of any European power." 
The Colombian project of establishing a monarchy under 
the protection and virtual control of a nation of the Old 
World was, therefore, in opposition to the spirit of 
Canning’s declaration to the United States, although it 
was by no means a violation of the express terms of 
Canning’s statement. It is possible that the British 
foreign minister may have so phrased his objection to the 
early French schemes as to leave a way open for acqui- 
sition of special interests of some quasi-political nature 
in South America. Indeed, the sharp struggle for com- 
mercial advantages which had been going on between 
England and the United States in all the new polities of 
South America, and the persistent endeavors of British 
representatives to turn everything to political account, 
indicate that England’s century-old struggle to acquire a 
position of predominance in the southern hemisphere had 
by no means reached an end.°> Campbell’s action may 
perhaps have presaged a more aggressive development 
of the earlier British policies; but in the absence of pre- 
cise knowledge of his instructions it is fairer to attribute 
his failure to give Vergara an exact and full account of 
the Canning—De Polignac conversations to ignorance or 
to misconception of their purport. 
Chevalier de Gentz, 2:282 (Paris, 1876), cited in Cresson, William 
P., The Holy Alliance, 119 (New York, 1922). See also Temperley, 
Harold W. V., The Foreign Policy of Canning, 1822-1827, Eng- 
land, the Neo-Holy Alliance and the New World, 117 (London, 
1925), and Canning to William 4 Court, December 31, 1828, in 
Stapleton, Augustus G., George Canning and His Times, 394 
(London, 1859). 

Moore, Digest of International Law, 6:389. 

® See, for example, Manning, “Poinsett’s Mission to Mexico,” 
American Journal of International Law, 7:781-822 passim; Lockey, 
Pan-Americanism, 355-92 passim. 
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Meanwhile Harrison had obtained fairly accurate in- 
formation of the Council’s deliberations, and he promptly 
reported the news to the State Department in a code dis- 
patch dated September 7. 

“The political drama of this country is fast hasten- 
ing to its dénouement,” he wrote. “The apparent com- 
posure of the people has induced the friends of Bolivar to 
believe that no obstacle would be opposed to their plans 
and the thin veil which covered them is almost entirely 
withdrawn. Bolivar, in a letter to a member of the Con- 
vention of this city, received last week, proposed a 
Presidency for life; the right to name his successor, also 
for life; the appointment of all officers, responsible only 
to him;—an hereditary Senate, the members to be 
appointed by him. His friends, however, no doubt in 
accordance with his wishes, insist upon a monarchy in 
name as well as power.” The minister then described 
Vergara’s conference with Campbell, and added that the 
French commissioner had doubtless likewise been con- 
sulted. It was generally believed, he went on, that the 
French favored the project, and that the ministers of 
Colombia were delighted. 

“But their security will be their ruin. A mine is pre- 
pared already charged and will ere long burst upon them. 
Obando is in the camp of Bolivar seducing his troops. 
Cordova has seduced the battalion at Popdyan and has 
now gone to Cauca and Antioquia both of which are ripe 
for revolt. A large portion of the population of this 
city are engaged in the scheme. Consultations are con- 
stantly held—money is distributed to the troops and yet 
the Members of the Government know nothing of these 
movements. The means resorted to by the Liberals to 
conceal their views, is by an eternal and extravagant 
pouring out of flattery upon General Bolivar.” 

In closing his dispatch Harrison stated that he had not 
in any manner committed himself or the United States 
in this affair. He would, he added, inform Moore as 
fully as possible of the situation of the country, but per- 
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mission to divulge the substance of this dispatch to the 
incoming minister had been refused by his informant. 
Cordova, he added, would act prudently and would pub- 
lish an address to the people sometime in October or 
November.** A week later Harrison sent a more detailed 
story of the forthcoming insurrection, sketching briefly 
Cordova’s plan of military operations. His information, 
he asserted, came not from the men directly concerned 
but through a third person in no way individually in- 
terested,** although such intimate knowledge of the 
coming revolution indicates that Harrison’s informant 
was close to the revolutionary leaders. 

From these dispatches it may be concluded that Harri- 
son held much the same position in Colombia as that 
occupied by Joel R. Poinsett in Mexico, at least so far 
as his sympathies were concerned. He himself took no 
hand in promoting the revolution but his knowledge of 
the progress of the secret plans is amazing, and it is 
evident that he was anxious to check the growth of 
European influence at least. Edward Tayloe’s influence 
may have counted for something in the matter, for the 
latter had served with Poinsett and was in all probability 
imbued with the sentiments of his former chief. 

Such was the situation when the new American 
minister, Thomas P. Moore, arrived at Bogota Sep- 
tember 21. Four days later the news of Cordova’s insur- 
rection was known at the American legation, and the 
next day spread through the city, raising factional feel- 
ing as a wind fans smouldering fire. On that very day 
Colonel Moore was presented by the outgoing minister to 
President Castillo, of the Supreme Council of Colombia. 
The usual congratulatory speeches were exchanged, and 

% Harrison to the State Department, September 7, 1829, in Co- 
lombia Dispatches, 5:no. 22. 

* Harrison to the State Department, September 14, 1829, in 
ibid., no. 23. , : 
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Harrison had officially concluded his duties as minister to 
Colombia.** 

As a final act Harrison addressed a long letter to 
President Bolivar, dated September 27, advising him to 
abandon the projected change to a despotic form of 
government and adhere to the true ways of liberty. After 
discussing at length all the considerations advanced in 
justification of a monarchy, he vividly depicted the evils 
that such a system would bring in its train, and appealed 
to the Liberator to turn from the path that would lead 
to tyranny. Emulation of Washington’s example, he 
concluded, would win the applause of the United States, 
whose government watched with anxiety the condition 
of affairs in the new republic.*® The letter is evidence 
of the sincerity of Harrison’s republicanism, but its 
presentation constituted a grave breach of diplomatic 
propriety. Undoubtedly he was ignorant of the fine 
points of diplomatic usage, but in any event the serious- 
ness of the Colombian political situation would have been 
sufficient justification in his eyes. 

Having decided that he would prefer to remain in the 
country some time before leaving for Carthagena where 
he was to meet the government ship “Natchez”? which had 
brought Moore to Colombia, Harrison, in company with 


Bonney, Historical Gleanings, 1:528-24. The speeches are 
printed in Blanco and Azpurtia, Documentos, 13:648-50. For docu- 
ments on Cordova’s revolution, see zbid., 633 ff. 

° Burr, Life and Times of William Henry Harrison, 282 ff. The 
letter is printed also in Harrison’s pamphlet of justification, Re- 
marks of General Harrison, late envoy extraordinary of Colombia, 
on certain charges made against him by that government (Wash- 
ington, 1830), a copy of which is in the Library of Congress. 
Harrison forwarded copies of his defense to Clay, Works of Henry 
Clay, 4:258 (Federal ed.), and to James Madison. In a draft of 
a letter of acknowledgment, Madison gave no definite statement 
on Harrison’s course, but said: “Whatever may have been the 
different views taken of the letter to Bolivar, none can contest 
the intellectual and literary merit stamped upon it, or be insensible 
to the republican sentiments which prompted it.” Madison to Har- 
rison, June 5, 1830, in the Madison Papers, 11:1071. 
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Tayloe and Dr. Cheyne, left Bogota the following day for 
a visit to the Hendersons, the family of the British 
consul-general, at the village of Analayma some twelve 
leagues away. Harrison’s son, Carter Bassett, was stay- 
ing with a Spanish family in the village of Guaduas, some 
distance beyond Analayma, and young Rensselaer Van 
Rensselaer was left in the legation to do the honors as 
host to the new minister.®° 

Scarcely two days had elapsed after Harrison’s de- 
parture for Analayma, before affairs took on the aspect 
of opera bouffe. On September 29 Van Rensselaer 
learned that depositions had been made against Colonel 
Torrens, the Mexican chargé d’ affaires; against Hender- 
son, the British consul-general; against Leidersdorf, the 
banking agent; and against General Harrison and his 
young son, on the ground that they had corresponded with 
the insurrectionist leaders and had full knowledge of the 
intrigue. Harrison was to be forbidden to return to the 
capital, and to the excited imagination of young Van 
Rensselaer, dire calamities threatened. Accordingly he 
spurred out to Analayma to inform the assemblage there 
of the recent events, and the gentlemen involved at once 
returned to Bogota where all seemed quiet again.®! 

Actually, the government circles at Bogota seethed 
with indignation against the ex-minister and the former 
secretary of the legation, Edward Tayloe. Urdanete, the 
Colombian minister of war, wrote to Bolivar on Septem- 
ber 29 that Harrison, in company with Gooding, had 
formed a plot to assassinate Urdanete himself, Miranda, 
De Bresson, and Vergara. Shortly thereafter this intelli- 

® Bonney, Historical Gleanings, 1:524-25; Harrison to Van 
Buren, March 8, 1830, in Colombia Dispatches, 5: unnumbered let- 
ter. A part of the diary of Edward Tayloe is printed in Har- 
rison’s published defense; a copy of the original, which is in the 
possession of the Tayloe family, was courteously furnished the 
writer. 

" Tbid. 

®Jrdanete to Bolivar, September 29, 1829, in O’Leary, Me- 
morias, 6:109-10. 
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gence was supported by Vergara who wrote Bolivar that 
Harrison and Henderson were wicked and vile men, and 
that they had planned to kill De Bresson, Colonel Camp- 
bell, Urdanete, and Vergara himself. He declared that 
the American was at the head of the present insurrection 
and that they had only been saved by an angel,in the 
form of a man who had communicated this information 
to them.®* 

The “angel” referred to by Vergara was a young Vir- 
ginian named Carr, who was serving in the Colombian 
army. Just what Carr told the Council of Ministers is 
not known, so it cannot be stated whether the assassina- 
tion charge originated with Harrison’s fellow country- 
man or with the Colombians. According to Harrison, 
the charge arose because of an indiscreet remark which 
he had carelessly made. The wife of the British consul- 
general had one day proposed a subscription fund for 
blankets for the soldiers of the Colombian army. To 
this Harrison replied that for what little money he had 
to give, he could find objects of charity better suited to 
his principles. Let the government provide for the army 
if it needed blankets. This remark created a sensation, 
and it was reported that the American minister had said 
that the soldiers could get blankets if they wanted them 
“by cutting the throats of their damned oppressors.” 
Harrison later denied that he had used this language; but 
the story was believed at Bogota and was quickly con- 
verted into a rumor that Harrison was inciting the army 
to revolt and was planning to assassinate the gentlemen 
cited by Urdanete and Vergara. 

Of all this Harrison remained serenely unconscious. 
On October 12 the Colombian government gave a dinner 

“Vergara to Bolivar, October 15, 1829, in O’Leary, Memorias, 
7:224-25. 

* Bonney, Historical Gleanings, 1:525. 

“Harrison to Van Buren, March 8, 1830, in Colombia Dis- 
patches, 5: unnumbered letter; Vergara to Moore, January 17, 1830, 


inclosed in Moore to Van Buren, March 27, 1830, in ibid., 6:no. 15 
(Vergara’s letter is dated back). 
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to which the members of both the old and new American 
legations were invited. Harrison and Tayloe declined 
on the ground that no apology had been offered for the 
accusations of complicity with Cordova that had been 
made on September 28. Instead they dined with the 
Mr. Gooding whom Vergara suspected of such sinister 
designs. The next day General Harrison and Tayloe set 
out on a trip to Tipaquira, to view a salt mountain some 
thirty-five miles from Bogota. Arriving late, they were 
awakened at twelve that night by an express from Moore 
informing them that Gooding had been arrested and 
would not be set free until Harrison had named the date 
of his intended departure from the city of Bogota.** From 
a letter written by a member of the Council of Ministers 
to Bolivar it appears that Harrison had not dispatched 
his letter of September 27 to Bolivar for some days and 
that news of that document had only been received in 
Bogota about the eleventh of October. It was believed 
that Harrison’s letter had been written for political rea- 
sons; and in view of its similarity to the letter sent by 
Clay in October, 1828, it seems probable that the Colom- 
bians suspected that Clay had instigated Harrison thus 
to express himself.*7 Coupled with the declination of the 
governmental invitation to dinner, the tone of this letter 
undoubtedly seemed to the Colombians fresh proof of 
Harrison’s hostility, and the most extravagant suspicions 
were harbored. In extenuation of this attitude, it must 
be remembered that Cordova had actually raised the 
standard of revolt and was trying to overthrow Bolivar, 
and that the strongest circumstantial evidence existed of 
Harrison’s sympathy for the insurrection. 

During these events the new minister, Colonel Moore, 
had sought to maintain an unruffled demeanor. Upon 
arriving at Colombia he had shown great acuteness in 

6% Harrison to Van Buren, March 8, 1830, in Colombia Dis- 
patches, 5: unnumbered letter; Tayloe diary, entry of October 14; 


Bonney, Historical Gleanings, 2:1-5. 
* Miranda to Bolivar, October 15, 1829, in O’Leary, Memorias, 
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his analysis of the state of affairs. “Though I have but 
approached the border of the new republics,” he had 
written on August 10, “I perceive traces of war and suf- 
fering, & of misery that cannot be apprehended. A 
wasted population; deserted towns; uncultivated fields ; 
commerce at a pause; public & private resources ex- 
hausted; are most impressive testimonies that this land 
so blessed by nature has been severely scarred by man. 
Bolivar,” he continued, “brooks no opposition,” yet tak- 
ing into consideration the difficulties of his réle and the 
ignorance of the people, “he is certainly a great and for 
this country rather a good man.’’* 

Shortly after he reached Bogota, Moore perceived that 
Harrison had identified himself with the anti-Bolivar fac- 
tion, and that disappointed claimants and the friends of 
the former insurrectionist, Santander, were his most in- 
timate friends. This view was strengthened by conver- 
sations held with Secretary of State Vergara and with 
the son of the late General Francisco de Miranda, and 
later by his knowledge of the indiscreet letter Harrison 
had addressed to Bolivar on September 27. All this did 
not tend to raise Harrison in Moore’s estimation, for he 
held the view that the first duty of a diplomatic agent was 
the service of his country rather than the furtherance 
of the factional plans of foreigners, even when clothed 
in the splendid phrases of “liberty” and “freedom.” Upon 
the whole, declared Moore, he considered Harrison 
“rather a weak vain garrulous aimiable man, with very 
little malignity.’’® 

It must be remembered that Moore was ignorant of the 
Colombian government’s negotiations with France and 
England and regarded the rumors of the projected mon- 
archy as mere fabrications of the insurrectionists.7° 

“Moore to Van Buren, August 10, 1829, Colombia Dispatches, 
6: nos. 3 and 4. 


“Moore to Van Buren, September 28, 1829, in ibid. (private 
letter). 


"Moore to Van Buren, October 14, 1829, in ibid., no.5. Moore 
declared that he was convinced that De Bresson’s mission was 
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Moreover, his judgment of Harrison may have been tinc- 
tured by political feeling; in any case whatever suspi- 
cions as to Harrison he may have had on his arrival, 
were much intensified by the extravagant charges now 
repeated to him. Moore was determined to reéstablish 
friendly relations with Colombia, and at the same time to 
protect the rights of American citizens. When Gooding 
was arrested, therefore, the new minister procured his 
release on a guarantee of good conduct.7* | The Colom- 
bian government rashly stated that it had in its pos- 
session positive proof of the charges privately made by 
Vergara to Bolivar, ie., that Gooding, Harrison, and 
Henderson had conspired with Cordova and were plan- 
ning to kill General Urdanete, the minister of war, Colo- 
nel Campbell, and De Bresson. This bold charge was 
indignantly denied by Harrison, who declared that he 
had known of Cordova’s revolt but had not been impli- 
cated in any manner. The accusation of a plot to com- 
mit assassination was withdrawn by the government; but 
charges of hostility to the government, knowledge of Cor- 
dova’s revolt, attendance at revolutionary meetings at the 
house of Colonel Torrens, the Mexican chargé d’affaires, 
and of Consul-General Henderson, were still sustained 
against Harrison. In addition it was sweepingly charged 
that he had shown himself the enemy of the Liberator, 
that he had called the officers of the government oppres- 
sors and had incited the soldiers to revolt, and that in 
his official notes he had displayed hostility to the Colom- 


merely friendly and comparable to that of Colonel C. S. Todd, 
and that there was no truth in the rumors which Harrison had 
communicated about monarchical designs. Yet the discussion of 
monarchical plans was common knowledge. See note to the secre- 
tary of state, June 25, 1829, Consular Letters, Maracaibo, vol. 1. 
See also Williamson to the secretary of state, December 12, 1829, 
Consular Letters, La Guayra, vol. 2; Larned to Van Buren, Janu- 
ary 14, 1830, in Peru Dispatches, 1: no. 9, State Department. 

™ Moore to Van Buren, October 19, 1829, in Colombia Dispatches, 
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bian government.’? All these charges Harrison denied 
vehemently but without effect. Torrens and Henderson 
had been asked to leave in six days’ time, and Harrison 
was finally forced to set October 19 as the date for his 
departure. The last few days of his stay were none too 
pleasant, for he was no longer on, speaking terms with 
Colonel Campbell, De Bresson, Martinez, or the other 
leading members of the foreign circle who were naturally 
inclined to side with the Colombian government. 

On the nineteenth, Harrison and his party left Bogota 
and rode on mules to Guaduas. There they took boat 
and went down the Magdalena River to Carthagena. On 
the way they learned that Cordova had been defeated 
and killed. This was the end of the insurrection and to 
them it seemed the knell of all their hope for a new 
liberty in Colombia. In Carthagena the Americans were 
delayed until early January awaiting the arrival of the 
sloop-of-war “Natchez” which was to take them home. 
Finally wearying of the delay, they embarked in a small 
brig, the “Montella,” in company with Colonel Torrens, 
and reached New York on February 6.7 

From New York, Harrison proceeded to Washington 
in order to see General Jackson and enter a claim for his 
expenses home. He remained until early April. Jack- 
son greeted Harrison most kindly, and stated that his 
recall had been due solely to the connection of the pre- 
vious administration with the Panama mission. Har- 

™ Moore to Van Buren, October 19, 1829, in Colombia Dispatches, 
6:no.6, and inclosures including (a) Moore to Harrison, Octo- 
ber 13, 1829; (b) Harrison to Moore, October 14; (c) Moore to 
Vergara, October 15; (d) Vergara to Moore, October 18. This 
last letter states the charges against Harrison. See Harrison 
to Van Buren, March 8, 1830, in ibid., 5: unnumbered letter, out- 
lining the case, and the nineteen documents accompanying this let- 
ter. These documents add nothing to the story, as they are either 
recapitulations of facts noted elsewhere, or asseverations of Har- 
rison’s innocence, signed by men under suspicion, such as Hender- 
son, Leidersdorf, Cheyne, Torrens, and Edward Tayloe. 


“Bonney, Historical Gleanings, 2:10-24, gives an account of the 
return trip. 
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rison, remarked John Quincy Adams sourly when he 
heard of this visit, “is of a forgiving disposition, and will 
very probably obtain another office under the present 
Administration.”** And, indeed, Harrison did entertain 
hopes of the support of the Jackson party. Van Buren 
even drew up a long instruction for Moore requesting 
him to demand proof positive of the Colombian govern- 
ment’s charges against Harrison, and to protest against 
the treatment accorded the former minister. 

“The President, who has made himself fully acquainted 
with the transaction, regrets that the Government of 
Colombia should have judged it necessary to resort to so 
decisive a measure,” read the draft, ‘upon grounds which 
do not appear to him justified by the circumstances, so 
far as they are known here, which have led to its adop- 
tion. The character of Gen. Harrison both official and 
private, his experience in public affairs, and the strict 
injunctions given to him not to interfere in the domestic 
concerns of the nation in which he was to reside, forbid 
the supposition on the part of this government, at least 
without more positive evidence than has as yet been ad- 
duced, that Gen. Harrison whatever may have been his 
individual feelings, should have so far forgotten what 
he owed to his official station, the nation he represented, 
and that to which he was accredited as to become the 
_fomentor of domestic dissensions and the instigator of 
the citizens of Colombia to open rebellion. The official 
organ of the Colombian gov’t. has pledged itself to sub- 
stantiate these charges by proofs addressed, through you, 
to that of the United States—until these proofs are re- 
ceived, the President cannot consider the course pursued 
towards an American citizen still entitled to the respect 
and hospitality due to public ministers, under the laws 
of nations, as at all justifiable, or in accordance with 
the friendly relations subsisting between the two coun- 
tries. These considerations bring the conviction to his 
mind that if the government of Colombia should, upon 


% Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 8:194, 
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that mature and dispassionate investigation which the 
subject demands, discover, as he cannot but hope it will, 
that the charges upon Gen. Harrison are predicated upon 
insufficient grounds, and therefore, unfounded, it will in 
justice to the person implicated, and in courtesy to a 
friendly nation retract the accusation and offer such ex- 
planations as will tend to obliterate every vestige of a 
transaction which cannot but be productive of unpleasant 
feelings between the people of the two Republics.’’”® 

But upon reflection, the instruction was not sent. For 
a while Harrison showed himself very friendly to the 
administration, even toasting his successor, Moore, at a 
public dinner at Cincinnati.” As time passed, however, 
and he received neither an office nor compensation for 
his trip home, he became indignant, and then inveighed 
bitterly against Moore as the malignant instigator of the 
Colombian government’s charges.” 

The Colombian mission formed a picturesque chapter 
in Harrison’s life. That most of the charges preferred 
against him by the Colombian government were untrue 
is patent. On the other hand, the tenor of Harrison’s 
dispatches makes it equally obvious that he had disobeyed 
his instructions to avoid interference in the country’s 
internal affairs. That Harrison actually aided in insti- 
gating Cordova’s insurrection cannot be credited; that 
he manifested his sympathy with that movement in a 
manner incompatible with his position is evident.”® 


* Draft, dated by the binder March, 1831? The content shows 
plainly, however, that it was drawn up in 1830. Van Buren 
Papers, 12:2857-62. The draft is marked “not sent.” 

*® Bonney, Historical Gleanings, 2:28. 

™ Tbid., 30-81. 

* The Colombian view of Harrison’s case is briefly presented in 
Urrutia, Los Estados Unidos de America, 378-484. This study is 
of particular value for Harrison’s dispatches, the most important 
of which are reproduced. The most detailed exposition of the 
Colombian viewpoint is in Rivas, Angel César, Ensayos de His- 
toria Politica y Diplomdtica, 163-242 passim (Madrid, 1916). Rivas 
likewise prints in part the dispatches that are filed in the State 
Department at Washington. 
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Despite its unfortunate termination, Harrison’s mis- 
sion was not without effects. His letter of September 27 
to Bolivar, it was believed by the Colombian government, 
was sent for political reasons; this in conjunction with 
his protests against the treatment accorded him at 
Bogota may have made the Colombians fearful lest the 
United States should resent the affair. Possibly because 
of this belief, on November 22 Bolivar’s secretary sent 
Campbell a letter in which he retreated considerably from 
his previous position. The question of a monarchy 
would be left entirely to the forthcoming congress, stated 
the Liberator; pending its decision all negotiations with 
France and England would be suspended. Bolivar had 
ordered his secretary to protest to the Council of Minis- 
ters that he would not regard as his own act anything 
save his submission, as a citizen, to the government the 
forthcoming congress might decree. Finally, concluded 
the letter, Bolivar would not recognize any influence the 
present government might put upon the congress.” 

The British representative, Campbell, was, however, 
whole-heartedly in favor of the council’s scheme. Not 
only would the monarchy be an excellent thing for Colom- 
bia and avert from that republic the horrors of anarchy, 
he wrote to Aberdeen on December 6, but it would re- 
dound to England’s advantage, particularly along com- 
mercial lines. In the Colombian question England had a 
special interest, he said, because of the importance of 
diminishing the political influence and commercial pre- 
ponderance of the United States. It was very disagree- 
able to be obliged to consider the case of two powerful 
nations, actually united by friendship, opposed to each 
other for one reason or another and trying to diminish 
the influence and undermine the basis of their respective 
riches. But, continued Campbell, in case hostilities broke 
out between the United States and Great Britain, it was 
probable that the South American state would favor the 

* Espinar to Campbell, November 22, 1829, official letter, in His- 
pania, 2:461. The letter is printed also in Blanco and Azpuria, 
Documentos, 13:703. 
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nation with which it was most closely connected, not only 
by commercial bonds but by political sentiments. The 
development of the present plan in Colombia would then 
be advantageous to Great Britain, for there would thus 
be created a rival power at the gates of a maritime op- 
ponent. In order for Great Britain seriously to harass 
her rival, the power of Colombia would be of greater aid 
if she were Britain’s ally. Campbell concluded by em- 
phasizing the benefits a monarchy would confer and spoke 
at some length of the popular sentiment in favor of Great 
Britain among the Colombians.*° 

As events turned out, however, the whole scheme col- 
lapsed. In an interview on December 16 between Fer- 
nandez Madrid, the Colombian minister at London, and 
Lord Aberdeen, the secretary for foreign affairs, the 
latter indicated plainly that England would not support 
the project in the form suggested. Great Britain would 
be pleased to see a monarchy set up in Colombia, declared 
Aberdeen, but she would not permit a prince of a French 
house to cross the Atlantic and be crowned, nor would she 
allow a member of the British family to do this. There 
were other objections to the plan. No prince of a promi- 
nent dynasty would consent to accept a nomination that 
would take effect only after the Liberator’s death. If 
Colombia needed a monarchy, let her name a prince at 
once; otherwise none but a princeling could be persuaded 
to accept the offer. To this Fernandez replied that the 
work of transition to a monarchy was a dangerous meas- 
ure and could only be effected under Bolivar’s direction. 
Aberdeen agreed, but pointed out that in such a case, 
there was at present no necessity for naming a prince. 
The succession could be determined at a later date, and a 
Spanish prince might be chosen. Thereupon Fernandez 
answered that the Colombians would have none of a 
Spanish house, and there the matter rested.** It may be 
noted that Aberdeen appeared to be entirely untroubled 

* Campbell to Aberdeen, December 6, 1829, in Hispania, 1:361-62. 

* Fernandez to Vergara, December 16, 1829, in ibid., 2:460-61. 
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by any regard for the limitations set forth in Canning’s 
declarations and in the Monroe Doctrine. 

Whether Bolivar’s friends learned of the British re- 
fusal to support a French prince, or for other reasons, 
the Constituent Congress did not adopt a monarchical 
system. Bolivar laid down his powers and published a 
declaration in which he disavowed the monarchical views 
attributed to him. His enemies, he stated, had propa- 
gated these reports for the purpose of effecting his ruin. 
The constitution drawn up by the Congress was of a lib- 
eral and republican nature and the whole complicated 
scheme for a monarchy resting in part on European sup- 
port crumbled away. The particulars of the fiasco were 
never disclosed, but it was common knowledge that the 
intrigue had failed.*? It is possible that Harrison’s letter 
of protest against Bolivar’s monarchical design, coupled 
with the excitement engendered by his departure, did 
much to bring the whole intrigue into the open, and thus 
contributed to its defeat. 

®* Moore to Van Buren, January 21, 1830, in Colombia Dispatches, 
6:no. 11. : 
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THE LEAN YEARS 


HARRISON arrived at North Bend at the middle of the 
month of April, 1830, and after the diverse excitements 
of his foreign experience and long voyage, was unaffect- 
edly glad to be reunited with his family. During the 
next four years, however, the general passed through the 
darkest period of his life, shadowed by financial troubles 
and family misfortunes. Scarcely had he reached his 
home before his creditors assailed him. His son William 
Henry, Jr., who had recently been forced by intemper- 
ance to retire from the profession of law and take up 
farming, was likewise weighed down with debts.t. In 
late October of that year Harrison’s troubles were aug- 
mented by the death of his second son, John Cleves 
Symmes Harrison, who left a wife and six children and 
an alleged defalcation of over twelve thousand dollars due 
the government.? In the spring of 1832 the rising of 
the Ohio River in a flood of unprecedented height seri- 
ously injured the farm at North Bend and proved to be 
a further drain upon the Harrison resources. Following 
the flood came a summer of brazen heat that parched the 
fields; despite the utmost exertions that Harrison and his 
son Scott could put forth, the income from the farm was 
not equal to the expenses of the family. Besides the 
taxes and sundry other debts Harrison owed some nine- 
teen thousand dollars to the United States Bank. To 

* Whiteman to Mrs. Findlay, April 25, 1830, in Ohio Historical 
and Philosophical Society, Publications, 3:no.3:70, and notes. 

* Harrison to Findlay, December 7, 1830, in ibid., 71-72; Harrison 
to Van Rensselaer, November 4, 1830, in Bonney, Historical Glean- 
ings, 2:36. 

* W. H. Harrison, Jr., to Findlay, March 21, May 22, and July 14, 
1832, and Harrison to Findlay, December 2, 1832, in Historical and 
Philosophical Society, Publications, 8:no.8:74-78 passim. 

*See abstract of these notes in William Henry Harrison Papers, 
Box 1805-41, Benjamin Harrison Collection. Hayes gave Harrison 


notes for the land purchased and these notes were to be applied 
to the debts as they matured. 
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meet this obligation he sold lands in Indiana and the 
Miami country, but after selling these holdings a debt of 
six thousand dollars remained. 

There was no way to augment the family income save 
by increased production on the farm, and to this ex- 
pedient Harrison turned with energy. Among other im- 
provements, in the spring of the year 1833 he undertook 
the construction of a corn kiln to preserve the corn and 
keep it from spoiling on the way to market.¢ He was 
still heavily laden with debt but his appointment as clerk 
of the Court of Common Pleas of Hamilton County in 
the year 1834 somewhat lightened the weight of his 
financial difficulties. Since his son-in-law carried on 
much of the work of the office, leaving Harrison 
free for his other duties, his position was considerably 
bettered.” The general had faced his accumulating mis- 


* Harrison to Findlay, December 12, 1832, in Ohio Historical and 
Philosophical Society, Publications, 3:no.3:78-79. 

5 Tbid.; see also Woods to Harrison, December 10, 1833 for a de- 
scription of the construction and operation of a corn kiln. Harrison 
had written making inquiries. William Henry Harrison Papers, 
Box 1805-41, Benjamin Harrison Collection. Harrison to Tipton, 
December 6, 1833, in Esarey (ed.), Messages and Letters, 2:745-49, 
inquires about “a Delaware chief called Nicoming who was with 
me at the battle of the Thames & an other called Little Beaver 
; who saved my life by killing the Indian who was sent 
by the belligerent Indians to assassinate me . . . at Seneca 
on the Sandusky.” If the apparatus for drying corn did not suc- 
ceed in relieving Harrison’s finances, he contemplated ‘‘an expedi- 
tion up the Missouri on to the frontiers of Mexico. . . . Two 
Indians such as I know Nicoming & the Beaver to be may be of 
great service to me on an expedition of the kind I contemplate. 
You will say perhaps that such an enterprise is not suitable to my 
advanced age. If my health should continue until the Spring as 
good as it now is I would have no hesitation in undertaking it. My 
constitution seems suited to exposure & hardship. But at any 
rate if my corn drying scheme fails I shall have no alternative.” 

7W. H. Harrison, Jr., to Torrence, June 13, 1834, in Ohio His- 
torical and Philosophical Society, Publications, 3:no0.3:82,n.39. 
Harrison stated that he still owed twelve thousand dollars, in a 
letter of December 6, 1833 to Tipton. Esarey (ed.), Messages and 


Letters, 2:'748-49. 
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fortunes with patience and fortitude. He was by nature 
always optimistic, but during these years of successive 
disappointments and reverses he showed a resiliency and 
a fortitude that. revealed no ordinary strength of char- 
acter. To his children he was intensely devoted. His 
son William’s debts were as much a matter of concern 
as his own; Symmes’s wife and six children were taken 
into the home at North Bend without a murmur at the 
extra burden. His only fear on this score, declared Har- 
rison, was that his utmost exertions to provide for his 
large family would be ineffectual. Indeed, never was his 
nature revealed in a more admirable or appealing aspect 
than during his years of adversity. 

Necessarily Harrison did not take a very active part 
in politics during the early thirties. Upon his return to 
North Bend he had been suggested as the next governor 
of Ohio, but Duncan McArthur was elected to that of- 
fice. In January, 1831 Harrison was a candidate for the 
office of United States senator in place of Judge Jacob 
Burnet. In the Ohio legislature of that year the anti- 
Jackson men had a small majority. The Clay men of 
this group desired to bring forward some other man than 
Harrison, in which event Harrison hoped to be elected by 
a combination of certain anti-Jackson men with the Jack- 
sonites, who alone could not elect their own candidate. 
Harrison did not, however, command a sufficient ma- 
jority, and failed to obtain the office. In the year 1834 
he wished to run against the Jackson candidate for the 
office of congressman for his district but was deterred, 
either by the prospect of defeat, or by the determination 
of the friends of Bellamy Storer, a rising Cincinnati 
politician, to get the nomination for their favorite. 
Charles Hammond, a lawyer and newspaper man of that 

* Randall and Ryan, History of Ohio, 3:450. McArthur, like Har- 


rison, was an anti-Jackson man. Bonney, Historical Gleanings, 
2:36. 


* Harrison to Torrence, June 13, 1834, Ohio Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society, Publications, 3:no.8:81-82, and note 39. 
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place, urged Harrison to give way in Storer’s favor. The 
young men, he declared, had seized control from the older 
leaders and were pushing his rival. “If we yield the 
track to Storer,’’ wrote Hammond, “one day they must 
give us a strong county ticket, not a huckstering one— 
I will name it—Harrison Senator. . . . We could do 
much if it were not that the youngers, tired of the rule 
of the elders and impatient of their caution, have seized 
the control and direct it by the temperament of their 
hopes and their zeal.’’?° 

During this period Harrison made several trips to 
Washington and Philadelphia on financial matters, and 
thus kept in touch with some of his old friends in the 
political vortex. But not until the end of the year 1834 
was he brought into any national prominence. In Sep- 
tember, 1834 he was invited to attend a celebration of the 
Battle of the Thames at Indianapolis. Declining to go, on 
the ground that it was to be a celebration for Richard 
M. Johnson, as well, and an attempt to place the part 
played by Johnson at the Thames on a par with Harri- 
son’s, he entered upon an elaborate defense of his military 
career, claiming for his own name the laurels of the 
victor in the Battle of the Thames.'? In the last month 
of the year General Harrison suddenly emerged from his 
comparative obscurity when he was suggested for the 
presidency by the Pennsylvania Intelligencer of December 

*?Hammond to Harrison, June 16 (undated, save by content), 
in William Henry Harrison Papers, Box 1805-41, Benjamin Harri- 
son Collection. 

“Harrison to Findlay, December 7, 1830, in Ohio Historical and 
Philosophical Society, Publications, 3:no.3:73; W. H. Harrison, 
Jr. to Findlay, May 22, in zbid., 75; Harrison to Poindexter, June 
16, 1834, in William Henry Harrison Papers, Box 1805-41, Benja- 
min Harrison Collection; Harrison to Tyler, December 20, 1833, in 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History, 25:532. In the spring of 1832 
Harrison was appointed by Secretary of War Cass to the board 
of visitors of West Point, and went there on one of his trips east. 
Harrison to Cass, April 24, 1832, in William Henry Harrison Pa- 
pers, Emmet Collection, no. 1425. 

® Niles’ Register, 47:173-75. 
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14.% Hammond’s prediction was justified twice over, 
and Harrison was to be named not merely for the office 
of senator but for the presidency of the United States. 

In order to understand the part played by Harrison 
in the election of 1836, it is necessary to review briefly 
the political conditions of the years immediately pre- 
ceding. Between Jackson’s election in the year 1828 
and the opening of the year 1835, the opposition to 
“King Andrew” had steadily increased. First and fore- 
most, there were the National Republicans, a group com- 
posed largely of the friends of Adams and Clay who had 
crystallized as a party to meet the election of 1832. 
Jackson’s veto of the Maysville Road bill in 1831 had 
furnished the party leaders with an occasion for extoll- 
ing national internal improvements, and in Ohio and 
Kentucky the veto alienated some Jackson supporters who 
were adherents of this policy. The greatest strength 
of the National Republicans was north of the Mason and 
Dixon line and the Ohio River, although there were 
several strong centers in the South. In Kentucky, Clay 
was a popular hero. Moreover, the hemp growers of 
that state as a class favored special protection, a policy 
strongly advocated by Clay. In Louisiana the sugar 
planters were protectionists; in Maryland the men en- 
gaged in financial enterprises heartily approved Clay’s 
“American system,” and the western counties of Virginia 
were eager for both protection and internal improve- 
ments. 

Another policy strongly supported by the National Re- 
publicans was that of the Bank of the United States. 
The recharter of this institution had been condemned by 
Jackson as early as 1829; by 1831 the National Republi- 
cans had taken up the cudgels in its defense. By push- 

* Mueller, Henry R., The Whig Party in Pennsylvania, 28, n.2 
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See post, 306. 
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ing a bill for the recharter of the bank up to Jackson’s 
certain veto, Clay, Webster, and Biddle succeeded in mak- 
ing the bank the prime issue of the election of 1832.‘ 

The results of that election demonstrated that the 
country as a whole favored Jackson’s stand rather than 
the principles of the National Republicans, but by his 
financial measures of the succeeding year the president 
jeopardized his popularity and gave his opponents new 
hope. In September, 1833 Jackson issued his famous 
order for the removal of the government deposits from 
the Bank of the United States to the so-called “pet” state 
banks. The result was a slight financial panic which 
furnished ammunition to the opponents of the adminis- 
tration. In addition, Jackson’s action gave his enemies 
an opportunity to place their opposition to his financial 
policies on the high ground of objection to the executive’s 
encroachment on the powers of the legislative arm of the 
government. There were many men who, like General 
James Findlay, of Cincinnati, one of the wealthiest men 
in his state, mistrusted Jackson’s financial policy and re- 
nounced their allegiance under cover of disapproval of 
his extension of the presidential powers. “My opinion 
is that no movement should yet be made towards a re- 
newal of the Charter, or the establishment of a New 
Bank,” wrote Henry Clay to Nicholas Biddle on Febru- 
ary 2, 1834. “The Bank ought to be kept in the rear; 
the usurpation in the front. If we take up the bank, 
we play into the adversary’s hands. We realize his as- 
sertions that the only question is a renewal of the 
Charter. It is the usurpation which has convulsed the 
Country. If we put it by and take up the Bank, we may 
& probably would divide about the terms of the charter, 
and finally do nothing leaving things as they are. In 
the other course, the recharter will follow. The Country 
will take care of that.’"” This letter goes far to explain 
the impassioned speeches which Clay made in the Senate 

% Gammon, Presidential Campaign of 1832, 104-34. 

“McGrane, Reginald C. (ed.), The Correspondence of Nicholas 
Biddle, 220 (Boston and New York, 1919). 
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in support of his two resolutions condemning Jackson’s 
actions, resolutions which, on March 28, 1834, were 
finally adopted, the first in a modified form, the second 
as originally presented.'® 

Another group of men opposed to the administration 
were the Antimasons, an evanescent. party which sprang 
up in New York in the year 1826 upon the occasion of 
the murder of William Morgan. In that state political 
conditions were peculiarly favorable to the rise of a new 
party, as the defection of Clinton to Van Buren and the 
“Regency” had left the Clintonians without a leader. 
Furthermore, the crusading nature of Antimasonry made 
a potent appeal, and the new faith spread rapidly in 
western New York and Pennsylvania, and to a lesser ex- 
tent in Connecticut, Maryland, New Jersey, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio. As Jackson 
was high in the Masonic order, the Antimasonic party 
naturally disapproved of him on that score. In the 
national election of 1828 the Antimasons played no part, 
but the less extreme element under the guidance of 
Weed, Seward, and Granger did unite with the Adams 
state ticket of New York in that year, to the perturba- 
tion of Van Buren and the “Regency.”?® Following this 
election, the Antimasons turned to Henry Clay and tried 
to induce him to repudiate Masonry. This Clay refused 
to do, declaring that ‘Masonry and Antimasonry has 
legitimately in my opinion nothing to do with politics.”2° 
As a result of Clay’s action, the Antimasons supported a 
national ticket of their own in the election of 1832, led 
by William Wirt. This was the end of that group as 
a separate national party, but the prejudices engendered 

* Peck, Charles H., The Jacksonian Epoch, 223-32 (New York, 
1899). 

*Gammon, Presidential Campaign of 1832, 29-80. 

* McCarthy, Charles, The Antimasonic Party: A Study of Po- 
litical Antimasonry in the United States, 1827-1840, 531-32 
(American Historical Association, Report, 1902, vol. 1:no.16). See 


page 531, note e for the quotation from Clay’s correspondence, and 
the reference thereto. 
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by the agitation over the Masonic order continued to 
thrive and indicated that an anti-Jackson candidate of 
1836 must be an Antimason if he hoped to win over the 
“infected districts.” 

Besides the National Republicans and the Antimasons, 
a considerable section of the Democratic party was in 
revolt against Jackson by the opening of the year 1835. 
His distribution of offices gave rise to much unfavorable 
comment, and disappointed spoilsmen were loud in 
their resentment. As Morgan Neville, a Cincinnati 
politician who had been unwearying in his attempts to 
obtain an office, remarked in disgust, ‘“‘the palace is beset 
by Van Burenism, all around.”*: In the South a variety 
of causes contributed to disaffection. Early in 1830 
Jackson’s break with Calhoun and the preference shown 
Van Buren and his friends shook the confidence of the 
southern Jackson men.”? The high tariff of 1832 and the 
anger of “nullifiers’” and “states rights men” seriously 
injured allegiance to the president, and much of what re- 
mained was destroyed by the force bill of 1833, particu- 
larly in the case of the Virginians, South Carolinians, 
and Georgians.”? Jackson’s bank veto had alienated some 
men who favored its recharter. One of Harrison’s old 
friends, Poindexter, of Mississippi, was both a states 
rights and a bank man, while Willie P. Mangum, of North 
Carolina, declared the bank was very popular in his 
state.2* The removal of deposits in 1833 as has been 
seen called forth the cry of executive usurpation raised 
by Clay, and the Kentuckian’s resolutions of censure were 
passed by means of a coalition of the forces led by Clay, 
Webster, Calhoun, and Tyler.” By many the operation 
of the “spoils system’? was condemned because it had 


2 Neville to Findlay, December 8, 1830, in Ohio Historical and 
Philosophical Society, Publications, 2:no.1:25. 

Gammon, Presidential Campaign of 1832, 73-94, reviews the 
troubles that arose between Jackson and Calhoun. 

% Cole, Whig Party in the South, 11-22. 

4 Tbid., 26.n.81. * Tbid., 27-30. 
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not worked to their advantage, and political plums were 
unfairly distributed. Thus the fact that Hugh L. White 
and John Bell had been overlooked by Jackson in favor 
of Felix Grundy and James K. Polk goes far to account 
for the widespread indignation against the president in 
Tennessee.2° By 1835 the defection of former Democrats 
north of the Ohio was chiefly due to Jackson’s financial 
policy and his favoritism toward Van Buren; in the 
South the movement was also anti-Van Buren, but the 
chief cause of rancor lay in Jackson’s nationalistic temper 
and policies. 

Scarcely had the returns of the election of 1832 been 
announced, before the politicians began calculations on 
the chances of an anti-Jackson candidate in the year 
1836. A few of the politicians expected that Clay would 
run again in 1836;?7 others were opposed to this idea. 
In their eyes the past election had shown that Clay 
could not hope at this juncture to unite the variegated 
threads of opposition to Jackson into one sturdy cord. 
“T will be plain with you in this communication,” wrote 
Oran Follett, editor of the Buffalo Daily Journal, who, 
although a “small town” politician, was a leader of no 
inconsiderable influence in western New York. “I feel 
the force of what I say, and no one regrets the necessity 
more than I do, that compels me to say, you are not the 
man on whom the friends of the country can rely for the 
canvass of 1836. This is the secret conviction of the 
whole Nat. Repub. party, with perhaps a few excep- 
tions,’’?* 

On this point Follett was right, as Clay later recog- 
nized. The feeling of the people had not changed, he 
wrote Francis Brooke in May, 1833, and as he saw small 

* Cole, Whig Party in the South, 39-43. 

"Vance to , in Ohio, July 4, 1833, Joseph Vance Papers, 
New York Public Library. Vance reported that Clay was think- 


ing of the election; he had been strongly importuned by Virginians 
to become a candidate. 


* Follett to Clay, January 10, 1833, in Ohio Historical and 
Philosophical Society, Publications, 5:no.2:75. 
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prospect of success, he had no desire to enter the presi- 
dential race.2® The New England interests were anxious 
to push the claims of their favorite son, Daniel Webster, 
a man who could not hope to attract the southern votes 
because of his nationalistic views.*? In the South a 
variety of candidates were discussed—Calhoun, Governor 
Tazewell, of Virginia, Governor Troup, of Georgia, and 
Hugh L. White, of Tennessee. In Maryland the anti- 
Van Buren wing of the Jackson party wished to push 
the candidacy of Louis McLane, and in Ohio a like faction 
advocated the nomination of Judge John McLean, an 
associate justice of the Supreme Court. In this state 
of affairs it was patent that no national convention of 
anti-Jackson men could hope to act harmoniously; so 
the Whigs—especially in the West—availed themselves 
of the opportunity to stigmatize the convention, the means 
of presidential nomination employed by the rival party, 
as an undemocratic measure designed to defeat the 
public will.*! 

While the political pot had been boiling thus merrily, 
Harrison had remained quietly on his farm at North Bend. 
By letters and by occasional trips to the East on business, 
he had remained in touch with the course of events at 
Washington, nor had he regarded with indifference the 
prospects of the anti-Jackson party in Ohio.*? In that 
state there had been for years a prominent group favor- 
ing the “American system,” and in 1824 the state had 
given its vote to Henry Clay. Judge Jacob Burnet, 
General Duncan McArthur, Goverhor Allen Trimble, and 

*» Works of Henry Clay, 5:362 (Federal ed.). This letter was 
written on May 30, 1833, and thus antedates Vance’s letter. It 
is possible that Clay’s mood changed, or that Vance had seen him 
some weeks before. 

%° For a southerner’s view of Webster, see Gilmer to Minor, Jan- 
uary 15, 1841, in Tyler, Letters and Times of the Tylers, 3:89-91. 

* Thompson, Charles M., “Attitude of the Western Whigs toward 
the Convention System,” Mississippi Valley Historical Society, 
Proceedings, 5:167-89. 

4 See ante, 296-97. 
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Harrison were leading members of this group. On the 
other hand, the Ohioans were eager for the consumma- 
tion of Benton’s land policy, and were thus drawn to 
Jackson’s standard. So strong was the feeling on this 
subject that in the spring of 1828 Harrison voted for 
Benton’s graduation bill, although he was at that very 
time seeking an appointment from the Adams adminis- 
tration.*? The land question undoubtedly accounts to a 
large extent for the feeling that had swung Ohio to “Old 
Hickory’s” side in the elections of 1828 and 1832. 

Between the pro-Jackson and the anti-Jackson groups 
in Ohio, the balance of political power swung like a 
pendulum in the years between the elections of 1832 and 
1836. In January, 1834 the legislature passed resolutions 
expressing their approval of the removal of the deposits, 
their disapprobation of the Bank of the United States 
and of Clay’s plan for the disposal of the public domain, 
and endorsing Jackson’s veto of the two bills on these sub- 
jects.** It moved that these resolutions be forwarded to 
the senators and representatives of Ohio in the United 
States Congress to serve as instructions for their future 
conduct. In the fall of 1834 the Cincinnati anti-Jackson 
men put up General James Findlay for the office of 
governor, but he was defeated by his opponent, Robert 
Lucas.** However, the Whigs, as the opposition forces 
were now called, won a majority in the state legisla- 
ture,*° and promptly showed their temper on the issues 
of the day. 

Early in the session of 1834-35 the newly elected gover- 
nor of Ohio, Lucas, forwarded to the new legislature 
a series of resolutions that had been adopted by the legisla- 
ture of Georgia. These resolutions were directed against 
a recharter of the bank, and in favor of Benton’s motion 

“ Congressional Debates, 20 Congress, 1 session, col. 656. 
* Niles’ Register, 45:371. 

* W. H. Harrison, Jr. to Torrence, June 13, 1834, in Ohio His- 
torical and Philosophical Society, Publications, 3:no.3:81,n.37. 

“ National Intelligencer, November 1, 1834. The Whigs were re- 
ported to have a majority of 2 in the Senate and 14 in the House. 
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to expunge from the Senate records the resolution censur- 
ing President Jackson for his removal of the government 
deposits.**7 After a heated debate the legislature voted 
that the Georgia resolutions “be not received.’’® In 
January, 1835, the Ohio Senate and House of Representa- 
tives voted to rescind the resolutions passed on January 
2, 1834 by the preceding legislature, declaring that the 
instructions then adopted were not in accordance with the 
popular will. This rescinding resolution passed the 
Senate by a vote of 19 to 16, and the lower house by 
a vote of 40 to 28, a fair indication of the strength of the 
anti-Jackson men. It may be noted that the legislature 
was careful to explain that this action was not intended 
to indicate a favorable attitude on the recharter of the 
bank, a wise move politically, for in Ohio the antibank 
agitation of 1819-21 had left a sediment of resentment 
and distrust for that particular type of financial insti- 
tution.*° 

As early as the fall of 1833 the name of John McLean, 
associate justice of the Supreme Court, had been sug- 
gested for the presidency at a meeting at Baltimore,* 
and in December, Charles Hammond, the editor of the 
Cincinnati Daily Gazette issued a call for a meeting in 
McLean’s favor.*! His name was familiar to many in 
the northern states, for in 1831 he had been sounded on 
the subject of accepting the nomination of the Anti- 
masonic party. This dubious honor McLean had signified 
a willingness to accept, provided that no third candidate 
was to enter the field. When it became evident, how- 
ever, that Clay intended to run, and rumor added the 
name of Calhoun to the list of presidential aspirants, 
McLean refused to allow his name to be used, as he pre- 
ferred the security of the bench to the faint hope of a 


% Niles’ Register, 47:331. 8 Thid. 

®Tbid., 355, 428. ° Thid., 45:150. 

“1 Vinton to Greene, December 20, 1833, and note 8, in Ohio His- 
torical and Philosophical Society, Publications, 14:no.1: 8. ' 
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presidential election.*? It was natural that he should 
have seemed an available man in 1834, for he had served 
in Adams’ cabinet, had been appointed to the bench by 
Jackson, and offered the leading place on the Anti- 
masonic national ticket. In March, 1834 he consented to 
be a candidate for the presidency, expressing at the same 
time his condemnation of the convention system, a fair 
thrust at Van Buren and his supporters.** A large part 
of the anti-Jackson men in Ohio favored McLean, for 
early in January, 1835 at a public meeting made up of the 
majority of the legislature and other citizens in 
Columbus, his name was formally placed in nomination 
with the statement that there was no reasonable doubt 
that he would be supported by the electoral vote.** At 
this date, it will be remembered, the legislature was anti- 
Jackson in tone; it seems fair to conclude that McLean 
then drew the support of the larger part of the anti- 
Van Buren men in Ohio. 

At the same time a movement was being organized to 
advance Harrison as a candidate. It is likely that the 
Cincinnati group who had formerly backed Henry Clay 
were active in starting the ball rolling. As has been said, 
the initial proposal of his name appeared in the Pennsyl- 
vania Intelligencer of December 14, 1834, but this may 
have been done at the suggestion of some Ohioan.*® In 
January, 1835 he was nominated by the Dauphin County 
men, at a meeting held at Harrisburg, and the move- 
ment in his favor began to make headway.*® 

Harrison was immensely pleased with his nomination. 
“IT am the Clerk of the Court of Common Pleas of 


“Gammon, Presidential Campaign of 1832, 42, 44-45, 47-48. 

* Niles’ Register, 46:158. WLOtd. sATeolomolse 

* Ibid., 8331; see Warden, Robert B., An Account of the Private 
Life and Public Services of Salmon Portland Chase, 246-48 (Cin- 
cinnati, 1874). In a letter to Vinton printed here, Chase intimates 
that the initial Harrison support may have been in Ohio. Chase 
was a McLean man. 

*" See ante, 297-98. 
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Hamilton County at your service,’ he wrote General 
Solomon Van Rensselaer on January 15, 1835. “But I 
have news still more strange to tell you if you have not 
already heard it. Some folks are silly enough to have 
formed a plan to make a President of the United States 
out of this Clerk and Clod hopper! And amongst other 
reasons they assign is, that of my being the only one 
at all likely to overthrow the Champion of the Empire 
State. Now if he was only a Champion, however famed 
for deeds of noble daring in fair and open fields, an old 
soldier could not well decline the contest. But then he 
is supposed to deal in an Art which forms no part of the 
tactics that you and I have learnt. But even with this 
advantage, I will not yield the field to him if I am selected 
for the combat, but will willingly give way to either of 
the more able and experienced warriors that can be 
selected from the ranks in which I am enrolled.’’? 
These were generous sentiments, but time was to show 
that they could not be taken too seriously. 

Harrison’s nomination was not at all to the liking of 
the National Republican leaders of the East, and the 
National Intelligencer, the recognized party organ, turned 
a cold eye on his pretensions.*® From one point of view, 
he was an available man, for due to his lesser rank in 
politics and his subsequent absence from the field, he 
had not been embroiled in the fierce controversies of the 
past eight years and his opinions on the various issues 
were little known. On the other hand he was over sixty 
years of age, he had suffered in recent years from ill 
health, and aside from the matter of physical disabilities, 

“ Bonney, Historical Gleanings, 2:55-56. On February 22, 1836 
Harrison was nominated at a state convention in Ohio. This prob- 
ably signified his endorsement by the former McLean faction. 
Niles’ Register, 50:1. About the same time he was nominated by 
the Maryland Whigs. I[bid., 128. On June 1, 1836 he was endorsed 
by a convention in New Jersey. Ibid., 266. 

* National Intelligencer, September 5, 1835. An editorial dis- 
cussing Harrison’s candidacy raps the attempt to put him forward 
in military trappings. 
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he had not earned the office as a reward for past 
services.*® 

To Webster, indeed, the announcement of Harrison’s 
candidacy was a distinct blow, for the New Englander, 
nominated in February, 1835 by a majority of the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts,®°® was hoping to receive the full 
northern vote. It was well known, also, that Judge 
Hugh L. White had signified his willingness to lead the 
anti-Van Buren forces of the Democratic party and 
although he was not formally nominated by the legisla- 
ture of Tennessee until October, 1835, the movement in 
his favor had attained considerable proportions as early 
as the spring of that year.*! Webster viewed the in- 
crease of candidates with perturbation, for he feared that 
the votes of the ‘opposition’ would be frittered away 
between the various rivals and his own hopes thus de- 
feated. In this pass he turned to his friend Nicholas 
Biddle, the president of the Bank of the United States, 
which as late as 1833 had paid Webster a yearly retainer. 
“T do not know whether anything can be done to 
change the course of things; but I am fully persuaded, 
that if anything can be done, it is to be done in Penna.,” 
he wrote on May 9, 1835. ‘Your people are awake to 
political subjects, in consequence of the pendency of an 
election for Govr. If those who are likely to unite in 
support of Mr. Ritner’? could unite also in making some 
demonstration, on National Subjects, & do it immediately, 
it might possibly have some effect. ... Our friends 
here receive letters, every day, & from Pa. as well as 
from other quarters, calling on them to do more, & say 
more. But they hardly see what more they can do, or 

” Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 4:312. 


” Fuess, Claude M., The Life of Caleb Cushing, 1:171 (New York, 
1923). 

* Scott, Nancy N. (ed.), A Memoir of Hugh Lawson White, 329- 
32 (Philadelphia, 1856). ' 

“ Joseph Ritner was a prominent Pennsylvania Antimason can- 
didate for governor in 1829 and 1832, and was elected in 1835. See 
McCarthy, Antimasonic Party, 427-71 passim. 
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say. The sentiment of Massachusetts is known; & it 
would seem to be for the consideration of others, whether 
it should be seconded.’ 

Webster’s meaning was of course clear to Biddle, 
although the New Englander did not state outright that 
he was making a bid for the use of Biddle’s influence. 
A few weeks later, Governor Edward Everett, of 
Massachusetts, a close friend of Webster’s, wrote more 
explicitly to Biddle, saying that the Ohio legislature was 
soon to convene, with the Whigs in the ascendancy. It 
had been suggested that if this legislature at its forth- 
coming session should nominate Webster for president 
and Harrison for vice president it would have ‘a very 
decisive effect.” To accomplish this end, Everett pro- 
posed that Biddle “drop a line to some considerate & in- 
fluential persons,—members of the legislature or others, 
—at Columbus.’ Very probably Biddle followed the 
course suggested by Everett, and Harrison was ap- 
proached in the matter, for in July the general stoutly 
announced that he would not allow his name to be used 
for the office of vice president on a Webster ticket.® 
Gone were the fair words about his willingness to with- 
draw in the favor of a more “Able Warrior.” On the 
contrary, Harrison was putting all his energy into an 
effort to win the support of the country, and on a trip 
through Indiana in the summer of 1835 he delivered sev- 
eral political speeches.*® 

In August, 1835 McLean cleared the way for Harrison 
in Ohio by taking himself out of the running. The mul- 
tiplicity of candidates, he said, made it probable that the 
election would be thrown into the House, and, as he had 
announced all along that he would not accept the office 
from that body, he desired to withdraw.’ In the fol- 


°° McGrane (ed.), Correspondence of Nicholas Biddle, 218, 251. 
54 Thid., 253. 

% Niles’ Register, 48:362. 

6 Ibid., 411. See also National Intelligencer, April 23, 1840. 

5 Niles’ Register, 49:52. 
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lowing month Clay made a trip to Cincinnati, for the 
ostensible purpose of visiting the agricultural fair there, 
though it seems likely that conferences on the forthcom- 
ing campaign were held. In any event, during the fall 
of 1835 great Harrison meetings were held in New York 
and Kentucky. In Albany he was nominated and ac- 
claimed at a meeting at which*a thousand men were 
present.®® In October a dinner was given in his honor 
at Louisville, Kentucky ;*° in New York a great celebra- 
tion of the Battle of the Thames was held on October 5. 
Gulian C. Verplanck and Alexander Hamilton were 
members of the committee, and the toasts, speeches, and 
songs turned the affair into a panegyric of the general.®° 
Throughout the campaign much was made of Harrison’s 
military reputation. Thames celebrations and Tippe- 
canoe rallies, barbecues and speeches were all used to 
celebrate the virtues of the simple, great-hearted hero 
of the War of 1812, who had, like Cincinnatus, returned 
to the bucolic joys of his quiet farm until the voice of 
the people summoned him to public service. This was 
the general tenor of the speeches of Harrison’s political 
friends and managers.*' It was a clever policy, as 
speeches that were chiefly confined to reminiscences of 
a war that had taken place some twenty years before 
could scarcely offend the sensibilities of the diverse 
groups that formed the anti-Van Buren party. 
Meanwhile a struggle was being waged in Pennsyl- 
vania between the Webster and Harrison forces. A very 
complicated situation existed: in the fall of 1835 an- 
nouncement was made that on December 14 a “Demo- 
cratic Republican State Convention” would be held at 
Harrisburg to nominate Harrison, the people’s choice ;% 
on that day the state convention of the Antimasonic party 


On Clay’s influence in Ohio see Tyler, Letters and Times of 
the Tylers, 1:519-21. 

® Niles’ Register, 49:86. ® lbid., 67, 188-34, 209-10. 

* [bid., 26, 209-10. = Tbid., 176. 
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was also to meet at Harrisburg. There were two groups 
in the Antimasonic party in Pennsylvania, the more radi- 
cal element being under the leadership of Thaddeus 
Stevens and Harmar Denny, the leader of the Allegheny 
County group. In November, 1835 Denny addressed 
letters to Webster and Harrison asking them for their 
views on the subject of Antimasonry, for the specific 
purpose of bringing the Antimasonic strength to Web- 
ster’s standard. Webster’s reply was a clear bid for the 
support of the Antimasons, for he declared himself 
strongly in favor of that party, and announced his con- 
viction that the future issuance of Masonic oaths and 
obligations should be forbidden by law. As this letter 
was carefully censored by Denny and his friends, it is 
not surprising that it coincided with their views.** Har- 
rison returned a more cautious answer, stating that he 
believed in Antimasonic principles but felt that the inter- 
ference of the government on the subject would produce 
an infinite amount of trouble.** He was probably loath 
to alienate any possible Masonic adherents, and like Clay, 
took the stand that this question had no connection with 
politics. 

It may be that this whole maneuver was inspired by 
Biddle in answer to Webster’s letter begging for a dem- 
onstration by the friends of Governor Ritner. The prac- 
tice of propounding questions to a candidate for the pur- 
pose of presenting him in a favorable light is an old 
device frequently employed. Just what the relation was 
between Stevens and Biddle is not certain, but the events 
of the winter of 1835-36 indicate a coalition of the bank 
and Antimasonic forces and it is possible that Denny’s 

*® See Denny to Webster, November 11, 1835, in Webster Papers, 
vol. 4, Library of Congress; see also Irwin to Webster, November 
27, 1835, in ibid. See also McCarthy, Antimasonie Pariy, 479. 
Webster’s letter is printed in The Writings and Speeches of Daniel 


Webster, 18:12-14 (National ed., Boston, 1903). 
* McCarthy, Antimasonic Party, 479-80. 
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letter was suggested by Biddle.** When the Antimasonic 
convention assembled at Harrisburg on December 14, a 
split between the Harrison and Webster forces soon de- 
veloped. The Harrison men were in the majority and 
refused to accede to Stevens’ proposal to defer the nomi- 
nations to a national convention. By a vote of 98 to 36, 
the Harrison men showed their strength.*® Stevens and 
Denny opposed this action bitterly and with the radical 
Antimasons left the convention. Whereupon the conven- 
tion nominated Harrison for president and Francis 
Granger of New York for vice president.** Stevens and 
other seceders claimed in a public address that the con- 
vention had been controlled by members of the Masonic 
Whig convention sitting in the same city. He charged 
that James Todd, who was to be appointed attorney- 
general under the new administration, had induced his 
son to withdraw from the assembly so that he, the elder 
Todd, might have his seat and by promising offices and 
appointments freely, Todd had then swayed the Anti- 
masons to the Harrison standard.®** Whether Stevens’ 
bitterness was due solely to his fiery Antimasonic senti- 
ment, or in part to an understanding with Biddle for 
Webster’s nomination, is purely conjectural. To re- 

*In the legislature of 1835-36 Stevens headed a committee for 
the investigation of Masonry. During the same session the Bank 
of the United States obtained a charter in Pennsylvania, and 
Stevens withdrew amendments which he had offered to the bill, 
at the request of Biddle’s manager. See McCarthy, Antimasonic 
Party, 472-17 passim, and McGrane (ed.), Correspondence of Nich- 
olas Biddle, 257, 261-62. 

* National Intelligencer, December 19, 1835; Niles’ Register, 
49:288; Miner to Webster, December 17, 1835, in Webster Papers, 
vol. 4, gives the vote as 80 to 20. 

" Niles’ Register, 49:287. Harrison received 89 votes, Webster, 
29, and Granger, 3, a total of 121 votes. On the question taken 
before the secession of Stevens and Harmar Denny there were 134 
votes, indicating that approximately thirteen men left the meeting. 
As the figures on the two votes are taken from different papers, 
however, this number may not be accurate. 

“McCarthy, Antimasonic Party, 480-81. A part of the address 
is quoted from the Pennsylvania Reporter of January 5, 1836. 
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capitulate, the fact that Webster had been retained for 
some years by the Bank of the United States, that the 
New Englander submitted his speeches to Biddle for sug- 
gestions and revisions,® that he and his friends had ap- 
pealed to Biddle to use his influence in Webster’s favor, 
coupled with the fact that during the session of 1835-36 
Stevens, at Biddle’s request, withdrew his proposed 
amendments to the bill for a charter for the Bank of 
the United States in Pennsylvania, indicates that there 
was some agreement between these men.?° On the other 
hand, Stevens’ championship of Webster may have been 
caused solely by the belief that the New Englander was 
a stronger opponent of the Masons. 

In any event, the chief result of the proceedings at 
Harrisburg was a split for a time in the Antimasonic 
party of Pennsylvania. Stevens, W. W. Irwin, and the 
more radical group stood by Webster; the more con- 
ciliatory of the party adhered to the Harrisburg ticket 
—Harrison and Granger—which had been endorsed by 
the Pennsylvania Democratic Republican or Whig con- 
vention held there at the same time.” The seceding 
group had called for a national convention of Antima- 
sons to be held May 1. A meeting was held in that 
month, but only the seceding group was represented and 
save for a condemnation of the Whigs this convention 
accomplished little.”? 

On May 4 a committee of the seceders sent Harrison 
a letter asking him if he would appoint adhering Masons 
to office. Harrison replied that he “would on no ac- 


*® McGrane (ed.), Correspondence of Nicholas Biddle, 218; Cow- 
perthwaite to Biddle, April 29, 1835, in Biddle Papers, vol. 54, Li- 
brary of Congress. 

” McGrane (ed.), Correspondence of Nicholas Biddle, 261-62. 

1 Niles’ Register, 49:265; Miner to Webster, December 17, 1835, 
in Webster Papers, vol. 4. This Whig nomination of Granger en- 
raged the friends of John Tyler; it was later claimed that the 
failure to nominate a Harrison—Tyler ticket was due to Clay’s inter- 
ference. Tyler, Letters and Times of the Tylers, 1: 519-21. 

Mueller, Whig Party in Pennsylvania, 31-32. 
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count nominate any man to office who held the opinion 
that his obligations to any secret society were superior 
to those which he avowed to the laws and constitution 
of his country.’’* Whether this letter gave sufficient 
latitude for interpretation to appease Stevens and his 
supporters, is not known. Harrison mentions, in a pri- 
vate letter, the antagonism between the Pennsylvania 
Masons and the Antimasonic, anti-Jackson men, but he 
does not advert to the quarrel within the Antimasonic 
party ;7* and there does not seem to be sufficient evidence 
on which to define Stevens’ attitude between May and 
November, 1836.75 

One factor that may have influenced the Pennsylvania 
Antimasons was the attitude of the anti-Van Buren men 
in New York. During the fall of 1835 a movement in 
Harrison’s favor had made considerable headway there, 
and after the joint decision of the Harrisburg Whig and 
Antimasonic conventions was announced, the Harrison- 
Granger ticket was endorsed by a Whig state convention 
in New York.” The New York anti-Jackson politicians, 
Seward declared later, wanted Webster to retire in favor 
of Harrison; this measure was also urged by Henry 
Clay.7* The astute New York “boss,” Thurlow Weed, 
may have had some influence on the action of the Har- 

® Harrison to the committee of the Antimasonic National Con- 
vention, May 29, 1836, printed in the Washington Globe, September 
5, 1840. 

™ Harrison to Sheets, October 27, 1836, in Virginia Magazine of 
History, 18:109. 

® Mueller, Whig Party in Pennsylvania, 34 and 41, concludes that 
Stevens opposed Harrison. But Dr. Mueller does not mention 
Harrison’s letter of May 29, 1836, or the fact that the committee 
wrote him on May 4. The committee was composed of W. W. Irwin, 
ae Birdsye, W.A. Simpson, T. Stevens, E.S. Williams, and C. 

gle. 

“Seward, Frederick W. (ed.), Autobiography of William H. 


Seward, from 1801 to 1834, 298 (New York, 1877). 
™ Thid, 


®™ Clay to White, August 27, 1838, printed in Scott (ed.), Memoir 
of Hugh Lawson White, 367. 
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risburg conventions, for Weed had always sought to 
amalgamate the Antimasonic and the Whig forces into 
a united opposition.” In the national Antimasonic con- 
vention held at Baltimore in September, 1831 Weed and 
Seward had played dominant réles and had forced Wirt’s 
nomination on Stevens.*° In view of these circumstances 
it seems likely that Weed exercised indirectly a guiding 
influence in the Harrisburg convention, although there 
is no direct evidence to substantiate this theory. 

The action of the Pennsylvania Antimasons had one 
definite result—it made it clear that Webster’s hopes 
were vain. As John J. Crittenden said, Pennsylvania 
had decided the question against him, for without Penn- 
sylvania he had no chance of success.** Even Webster’s 
own friends in Massachusetts recognized this, but they 
were determined to stand by him till the end, even if 
they stood alone.®? 

In the southern states sentiment was somewhat di- 
vided. In 1833 the “states rights” party in Georgia had 
expressed a desire to put up Governor Troup of that state 
as a candidate.** Calhoun had entertained hopes of 
heading a party himself, but it was clearly recognized 
that such a prominent “‘nullifier’”’ could not hope to com- 
mand sufficient votes for an election. When Hugh L. 
White was nominated with John Tyler on the ticket for 
vice president, most of the “states rights” party adhered 
to this ticket, as did many men south of the Potomac who 
were opposed to Van Buren. In Kentucky, Maryland, 
and Delaware the anti-Jackson nationalists went for 
Harrison.** In Virginia, Harrison’s parentage and 
birth, his family and social relations stood him in good 

” McCarthy, Antimasonic Party, 394. 

8° Gammon, Presidential Campaign of 1832, 49-50. 

8 Crittenden to Morehead, Owsley, Harvy, and Brown, Decem- 
ber 23, 1835, in Crittenden Papers, 5:821-22, Library of Congress. 

@Fuess, Life of Caleb Cushing, 1:173-75. Fuess quotes letters 
from Edward Everett to Cushing on the subject. 

8 Niles’ Register, 45:331. 

“Cole, Whig Party in the South, 42-43. 
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stead and brought about the adoption of the so-called 
“double shotted” ticket by that state. On that ticket, 
the names of both White and Harrison were inscribed for 
the presidency, as a vote for either, read the ticket, might 
prevent an election in the House and secure a choice by 
the people. Tyler was of course listed on this Virginia 
ticket as the vice-presidential candidate.* 

The political principles which Harrison advocated in 
the campaign are to be found in two letters which he 
wrote for publication in answer to carefully framed in- 
quiries. On April 7, 1836 Sherrod Williams sent to Har- 
rison, Van Buren, and White a letter containing five 
inquiries touching the most vital questions of the day, 
and framed, it has been said, for Harrison’s benefit. 
Would the candidate, if elected, approve a distribution of 
the surplus revenue among the states according to their 
federal population? Would he sign a bill for a like dis- 
tribution of the proceeds of land sales? Would he ap- 
prove appropriations by the United States to improve 
navigable streams above ports of entry? Would he ap- 
prove another bank charter if it should become necessary 
to preserve the revenue and finances of the nation? 
Finally, did he believe it constitutional to expunge from 
the records of a house of Congress any of its proceed- 
ings? To the first two questions Harrison replied in the 
affirmative. The question of distribution of the surplus 
and of the proceeds of land sales were Clay’s favorite 
measures, framed to checkmate his opponents’ proposals 
of cession, graduation, or the sale of land at a diminish- 
ing price scale, and preémption. The third question 
related to a form of internal improvements. Here Har- 
rison declared that his approval would depend on the 
question of whether the appropriation were national in 
its benefits, as in no other case could he approve such a 
bill. Moreover, he felt the distribution of the surplus 
would provide for internal improvements. The fourth 
question Harrison discussed in detail. He declared that 


* Tyler, Letters and Times of the Tylers, 3:70-71, n. 2. 
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he never had any dealings with banks and had indeed 
opposed them; but if the public interest required it he 
would sign a bill for a charter. Only the fifth was a 
Simon-pure anti-Jackson measure on which all oppos- 
ing factions could unite, and to this question Harrison 
replied No, with a long discussion of the abuse of the 
executive power.®® It was a detailed exposition of a 
western and northern platform, and held out little in- 
ducement to the South. As the editor of the Huntsville 
Advocate of Alabama remarked, the South would never 
go with Webster and the North nor with Harrison and 
the West.*’ 

During the election the issue of slavery versus anti- 
slavery and abolitionism came into prominence. In the 
congressional session of 1835-36 the debate on the re- 
ception of petitions for the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia had occupied a large share of the 
members’ time and attention. In the Senate Calhoun 
had moved that such petitions be not received, but the 
motion of Buchanan that they be received but rejected 
without consideration was adopted. In the House of 
Representatives the so-called “gag” rule proposed by 
Pinckney of South Carolina was adopted in May, to the 
effect that Congress had no power to interfere with 
slavery in any state, that it ought not so to interfere in 
the District of Columbia and that all papers relating to 
this subject should be immediately laid on the table and 
no further action taken thereon. The excitement 
aroused by this question was doubled by John Quincy 
Adams’ stubborn opposition to the curtailing of the con- 
stitutional right of petition, although he himself was an 
opponent of the abolitionist movement.** 

It was natural, therefore, that southerners should have 

86 See Niles’ Register, 51:23-25, for Williams’ letter to Harrison 
and Harrison’s reply, and ibid., 25-30, for Van Buren’s reply. 
Shepard, in his Martin Van Buren, 226, states that the questions 
were postulated for Harrison. 


* Quoted in National Intelligencer, October 7, 1835. 
* Schurz, Henry Clay, 2:70-81; Peck, Jacksonian Epoch, 273-75. 
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been interested in the position of the various candidates 
on this subject. On September 30, 1836 J. M. Berrien, 
of Georgia, a member of Jackson’s first cabinet, wrote to 
General Harrison on the subject. Can Congress, he 
asked, constitutionally abolish slavery in the states or 
in the District of Columbia? Second, do not “good faith 
and the peace and harmony of the Union” require that 
the compromise tariff be carried out in all particulars? 
Third, is the “spoils system” principle of the dominant 
party consistent with an honest administration? 

To these questions Harrison gave definite answers. 
Congress, he declared, has no power over slavery in the 
United States save upon the application of the states. 
Nor can it interfere with slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia without the consent of the states of Virginia 
and Maryland, and of the people of the District. Inter- 
ference with slavery in the states would be a “palpable 
violation of the Constitution,” while abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia without the consent of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland would be a breach of faith, as these 
states would hardly have made the cession of their terri- 
tory could they have anticipated such action. Nor did 
Harrison believe that the people of the District should 
be deprived of their property without their consent. In 
answer to the second question, he stated that he believed 
the tariff act should be carried out in every detail; and 
to the third question, which was merely an opportunity 
for attacking the administration, Harrison answered that 
the president of the United States should belong to no 
party, and should use his appointive power with a single 
eye to the public advantage.* 

Harrison’s exposition of his stand on the abolition of 
slavery had been indicated in two earlier speeches. In 
a speech to the people of Cheviot, Ohio, on July 4, 1833 
he had declared that he was for emancipation by colo- 
nization only, while in a speech delivered at Vincennes 


“Harrison to Berrien, November 4, 1836, in Washington Globe, 
July 2, 1840. 
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in 1835, he stated that he was not in sympathy with peti- 
tions that were aimed against slavery.*° On this ques- 
tion Harrison tried hard to win the southern vote; and 
by some it was thought that he would succeed. A few 
weeks before the election was to take place, Edward 
Tayloe wrote Harrison on the state of affairs in Virginia. 
Harrison had shortly before passed through Virginia, but 
as a candidate in the hands of a committee who planned 
his route, he had not been able to see Tayloe. In Vir- 
ginia, said Tayloe, the Van Buren party had perfected 
a very remarkable discipline and organization, but its 
success was not assured. ‘We can only counteract them 
by rallying under the banner of States Rights,” said 
Tayloe. ‘This must be our flag, and under that alone 
can we conquer the ground we have lost.’ 

During the fall of 1836 hopes of Harrison’s success 
were entertained by many. The “specie circular” pub- 
lished by Jackson in July, 1836 had already begun to 
affect the credit situation.°? In October five dollars a 
day was charged for the use of a thousand dollars in New 
York City, a slight indication of the precariousness of 
the money situation. “A change must take place or a 
total prostration of commercial credit must be the con- 
sequence,” wrote Silas Stilwell to MHarrison.®** The 
“specie order” affected credit as a pin prick does an in- 
flated balloon, and it seemed that a realization of this 
might turn a large part of the people against Jackson’s 
protegé, Van Buren. John Quincy Adams might sourly 
remark that “White and Harrison are now the golden 
calves of the people, and their dull sayings are repeated 

° See quotations from Harrison’s speeches in a speech of the 
Honorable Waddy Thompson, upon his return from Washington, 
in National Intelligencer, April 23, 1840. 

" Tayloe to Harrison, October 20, 1836, in William Henry Harri- 
son Papers, Box 1805-41, Benjamin Harrison Collection. 

2 McDonald, William, Jacksonian Democracy, 1829-1837, 286-89 
(The American Nation: A History, vol. 15, New York, 1906). 

% Stilwell to Harrison, October 22, 1836, in William Henry Har- 
rison Papers, Box 1805-41, Benjamin Harrison Collection. 
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for wit, and their grave inanity is passed off for wis- 
dom”: but the majority of the citizens had neither 
Adams’ critical attitude, nor had they, like Adams, been 
embittered by the public’s preference for men of more 
genial manners; they were not so severe in their judg- 
ment, and the prospects of the Whigs seemed fair. 
Harrison was himself quite sanguine. Even after the 
state elections of Pennsylvania indicated a sturdy ad- 
herence to Van Buren, the general was not alarmed. 
These elections, he declared, were not a contest between 
himself and Van Buren, but rather between the Masons 
and Antimasons of the state. “V. B. cannot beat me 
2000 votes but I may beat him 6 or 8000,” declared Har- 
rison. And a few paragraphs later he remarked, “Rely 
upon it—Virginia is safe. There was but a small ma- 
jority to overcome at the last election & the changes in 
4 Counties West of the Mountains will overcome that.’ 
As events turned out, Harrison had overestimated his 
strength, for in neither Virginia nor Pennsylvania was 
he successful. He received seventy-three electoral votes 
in all, winning the support of Vermont, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, Ohio, and Indiana. 
White carried Georgia and his own state of Tennessee, 
while Webster received only the vote of Massachusetts, 
and Van Buren totaled one hundred and seventy electoral 
votes. Van Buren’s popular vote exceeded the combined 
popular vote of the other three candidates and for this 
reason appeared extremely imposing. Yet a comparison 
of the popular vote received by Harrison and Van Buren 
in the states above the Potomac, shows that in several 
states the general ran a close second to the successful 
candidate. In Pennsylvania there was only a difference 
of some four thousand in the popular vote; in Illinois, 
Van Buren triumphed by three thousand; in Rhode 
“Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 9:312. 


“Harrison to Sheets, October 27, 1836, in Virginia Magazine of 
History, 18:109. 
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Island the difference could be counted in hundreds. 
Nor did the politicians fail to note the significance of 
these figures, and there were those who, looking ahead 
four years, agreed with Seward that at the next election 
Harrison should be a “‘candidate by continuation.” 

* Stanwood, Edward, A History of the Presidency, 1:185 (Bos- 


ton and New York, 1898). 
* See post, 336. 


x 
THE LoG-CABIN CANDIDATE 


A POLITICIAN’S life is much like that of an actor; before 
he has finished playing one réle, he must begin rehears- 
ing for the next. In the election of 1836 Van Buren tri- 
umphed, but even in his triumph the Whigs found seeds 
of hope that the next four years were to nurture to ma- 
turity. “Brighter prospects are now before us,” wrote 
the undismayed Seward to Thurlow Weed on November 
17, 1836, “and we are able to see that Van Buren’s suc- 
cess takes place under such auspices as to afford en- 
couragement to rally, once more, under a standard dear 
to us all, and so nearly victorious as to save not our 
honor only, but our strength. I, for one, am ready and 
willing to renew the contest and I will never yield an inch 
of ground.” 

The year 1837 was for the Whigs a prosperous year 
politically. On Jackson and his successor, Van Buren, 
they fixed the blame for the financial crisis and prostra- 
tion of that year. To the “specie order” of July, 1836 
the Whigs attributed the disturbed monetary conditions 
of 1837. “Gentlemen, I would not willingly be a prophet 
of ill,’ declaimed Webster in a speech to the New York 
merchants at Niblo’s Saloon on March 15, 1837. “I most 
devoutly wish to see a better state of things; and I be- 
lieve the repeal of the treasury order would tend very 
much to bring about that better state of things. And I 
am of opinion, that, sooner or later, the order will be 
repealed. I think it must be repealed. I think the East, 
West, North, and South will demand its repeal. But, Gen- 
tlemen, I feel it my duty to say, that, if I should be dis- 
appointed in this expectation, I see no immediate relief 
to the distresses of the community. I greatly fear, even, 
that the worst is not yet. I look for severer distresses ; 
for extreme difficulties in exchange, for far greater in- 


“Seward (ed.), Autobiography of William H. Seward, 319. 
(322) 
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conveniences in remittance, and for a sudden fall in prices. 
Our condition is one which is not to be tampered with, 
and the repeal of the treasury order, being something 
Which government can do, and which will do good, the 
public voice is right in demanding that repeal.’” 

Webster painted a black picture, but the outlook of the 
spring of 1837 was not a reassuring one. Banks sus- 
pended payment, business concerns crashed, and commer- 
cial stagnation spread through the country.? But to 
assume, as did the Whigs in their most vehement de- 
nunciations, that the financial measures of former 
President Jackson were the sole cause of this disor- 
ganization of business and industry, was to take a view 
either unconsciously or deliberately biased. Thomas 
Cooper, the ex-president of the University of South Caro- 
lina and a prominent ‘“‘nullifier,”’ was very much closer 
to the truth when he said in a private letter to Nicholas 
Biddle, “To be sure, over trading and gambling specula- 
tion will account for three fourths of the present distress, 
but no one can be blind to the effects produced by the 
desperate ignorance of the last President.’’ 

That the crisis was severe, could not be gainsaid,® and 
it was natural that the anti-administration men should 
try to make the most of these difficulties. As early as the 
year 1837 the Whig politicians were looking forward to 
the election of 1840 and making plans to secure a victory 

2 Writings and Speeches of Daniel Webster, 2:228-29 (National 
ed.). Niblo’s Garden Saloon or Theatre, as it was rechristened 
in 1839, was a famous concert hall in New York. In 1828 William 
Niblo had established a concert hall in connection with his coffee 
house; the following year he built the larger building in which 
Webster spoke. Niblo’s was one of the most famous playhouses 
in the city, standing on the corner of Broadway and Prince Street. 
It was closed in 1894. See Wilson, Rufus R., New York: Old and 
New, 2:148-45 (Philadelphia, 1902). 

° Peck, Jacksonian Epoch, 348-56; Shepard, Martin Van Buren, 
242-77; Schurz, Henry Clay, 2:114-28. 

4*McGrane (ed.), Correspondence of Nicholas Biddle, 272. 

® Schurz, Henry Clay, 2:114-28 passim; Shepard, Martin Van 

Buren, 242-77. 
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at the polls. The first consideration was that of a suit- 
able candidate. It was evident that the sectional divi- 
sions and the multiplicity of tickets offered by the Whigs 
had aided in their defeat in 1836;° as Webster had 
prophesied, the Whig strength had been frittered away 
between the various candidates. Of the nominees, Har- 
rison alone had made a fair showing, and might be 
counted as a strong candidate for the next election. In 
Henry Clay, however, Harrison was to encounter a seri- 
ous rival, for Clay’s greater abilities and his just claim 
to leadership made inevitable his advance for the Whig 
nomination in the year 1840. 

In the South sentiment crystallized in favor of Clay, 
although some attempts were made to bring out other 
candidates. At an early date Thomas Cooper tried to 
start a movement for Nicholas Biddle, relying on the 
pro-bank men for support. Harrison, Benton, and White, 
Cooper scornfully brushed aside as “imbeciles.” ‘I am, 
and so may you be,” he wrote Biddle in April, 1837, 
“in the odour of political sanctity in this State [South 
Carolina] ; and this State is the South; for we have earned 
the character of honesty & energy.’ Biddle’s lack of 
political experience, however, was a sufficient cause for 
a rejection of his name,® and by the fall of 1838 Cooper 
himself recognized that Clay was “likely to be the suc- 
cessful candidate” and urged that Biddle try for the 
secretaryship of the Treasury Department under the 
Kentuckian. 

There was, in fact, no candidate whom the southern 
Whigs viewed with particular zest. William Preston, of 
South Carolina, believed that the South should keep clear 
of the presidential contest, although he hoped that the 
office of vice president would fall to John Tyler, of Vir- 


*Clay to Thompson, July, 1837, in The Collector, vol. 22, May, 
1909, Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress. 

"McGrane (ed.), Correspondence of Nicholas Biddle, 273; see 
also Cooper to Biddle, in ibid., 278-80 passim. 

* Ibid., 296-97. * Tbid., 333-34. 
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ginia, or, failing that, to Governor Troup, of Georgia.” 
Calhoun, the most famous southern leader, severed his 
alliance with the Whigs early in 1837, and supported Van 
Buren’s scheme for an independent treasury. When Duff 
Green, his staunch supporter, suggested that he run on a 
ticket with Harrison, the South Carolinian angrily re- 
pelled the suggestion. ‘How could I,” he queried, ‘who 
am anti national, take a place under a prominent national 
Republican? How can I, who am anti abolition, go on 
a ticket, headed by one, who has expressed an opinion 
in favour of appropriating money to emancipate our 
slaves by purchase; and whose main support is in a 
state chiefly tainted by abolitionism, and by the Govr. of 
that state who has come out an open abolitionist ?”™ 

It seemed likely, therefore, that the struggle for the 
nomination in the Whig party would be waged between 
Clay and Harrison, with Webster as a third possibility. 
Harrison’s friends were not ignorant of the strength of 
the Clay faction and recognized the necessity of organ- 
izing the Ohioan’s supporters. In April, 1837 Charles 
Scott Todd, who was in a sense Harrison’s campaign 
manager as well as an old and intimate friend, 
wrote to him deploring the apathy Ohio displayed toward 
the political situation. “As it is,” said Todd, “we must 
prepare for the next campaign and profit by the errors 
of the last. As far as I can learn the state of public 
opinion the best ticket would be, you for President and 
Crittenden V. Pres. Granger brought us no strength in 
the only quarter where it was needed. I shall be glad 
to have your views on the subject.’ 

” Preston to Tyler, December 30, 1837, in Tyler, Letters and 
Times of the Tylers, 1:587. 

" Calhoun to Green, July 27, 1837, in American Historical Asso- 
ciation, Report, 1899, vol. 2:376. 

2 Todd to Harrison, April 8, 1837, in William Henry Harrison 
Papers, Box 1805-41, Benjamin Harrison Collection. Charles Todd 
was the son of Judge Thomas Todd, who moved from Virginia to 
Kentucky and there became an eminent jurist. Charles Todd 
served in the War of 1812, then practiced law in Kentucky and 
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A few months later, on July 4, the Ohio Whig state 
convention was held at Columbus. Three important 
steps were taken at this meeting. In the first place the 
state convention evolved a careful system of party or- 
ganization. A permanent central committee of five mem- 
bers was elected to carry on correspondence and look 
out for the party interests generally. In each county 
a county correspondence committee was to keep in touch 
with the central committee, and thus provide a con- 
venient channel for the maintenance of party discipline. 
Second, the convention adopted a resolution calling for a 
national convention to meet at Pittsburgh on the second 
Monday in June, 1838 for the purpose of nominating a 
Whig candidate for the presidency. Finally, the conven- 
tion expressed a preference for the nomination of Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison, but stated that the Whigs of Ohio 
stood ready to give their whole-hearted support to any 
other candidate who might be nominated at the national 
convention.*® The project of holding a national conven- 
tion, and the pledge to support the candidate there 
named, were, according to Harrison, measures framed in 
Clay’s favor ;* for the practice of holding national con- 
ventions was not firmly established at this date, and was 
still viewed by many as an undemocratic innovation. 

Nor were Clay’s friends idle. In the summer of 1837 
a meeting was held in New York City at which an or- 
ganization for the furtherance of Clay’s candidacy took 
took a small part in state politics. He was sent on a special mis- 
sion to Colombia by President Monroe, then returned to his farm 
in Kentucky. He advised Harrison in 1835-36, and in 1840 moved 
to Cincinnati and edited the Cincinnati Republican in Harrison’s 
interest. With Benjamin Drake he wrote a campaign life of Gen- 
eral Harrison that became very popular. Todd was later minister 
to Russia. See Collins, Lewis, Historical Sketches of Kentucky, 
521-23 (Maysville and Cincinnati, 1848). For material on Judge 
Thomas Todd, see ibid., 314. 

* Niles’ Register, 52:328-29. 

“Harrison to Ayres, October 1, 1838, in William Henry Harrison 
Manuscripts, Library of Congress. 
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place.* Publicly Clay assumed an attitude of “entire 
passiveness.”’*© He was astute enough to recognize the 
danger of too early a movement in his favor, although, 
despite his protestation, it cannot be doubted that he 
desired the nomination. ‘The movements of Mr. Web- 
ster and his friends, in reference to the Presidential 
question are to be regretted as premature,” he wrote in 
July, 1837. “Still I think at some time or other, dur- 
ing the next session, that we ought to unite on some one 
Candidate, if possible. We shall otherwise repeat the 
error of delay and postponement, committed in the for- 
mer canvass, and experience again defeat and discom- 
fiture. We gave to that gentlemen in the West a very 
cordial reception but it would be wrong to take this as 
evidence of a determination among the Whigs to support 
him for the presidency to the exclusion of all others. 
So far from being desirous that any movement should 
be now made for me, I have written to N. York with 
the express view of preventing it if I can.’’!” 

Two states of the utmost importance both in the choice 
of a candidate and in the election were Pennsylvania with 
its thirty electoral votes and New York with forty-two 
votes. Nowhere was the struggle between the Clay and 
Harrison men to be as intense as in the state of Penn- 
sylvania. In May, 1837 a “Democratic Anti-Masonic 
Convention” assembled at Harrisburg and called for a 
national convention to be held at Washington in the fol- 
lowing September.?® On the twelfth of that month, ac- 
cordingly, the convention assembled at Brown’s Hotel, a 
famous hostelry in the capital. There were about fifty 
persons present but only one member of the convention 
represented a state other than Pennsylvania. Harmar 

* Clay to a committee of gentlemen in New York, August 6, 
1837, in Works of Henry Clay, 5:415-17 (Federal ed.). 

6 Tbid., 417. 

* Clay to Thompson, July, 1837, in The Collector, vol. 22, May, 
1909, Library of Congress. 

® Mueller, Whig Party in Pennsylvania, 44, 
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Denny, Thaddeus Stevens, and other prominent members 
of the Pennsylvania Antimasonic party attended. A 
resolution proposing Harrison for the next president, and 
Joseph Ritner for the next governor of Pennsylvania was 
debated for some time but was finally withdrawn, and 
the meeting was adjourned to meet at Philadelphia on 
the second Tuesday of November, 1838.1" Whether the 
Washington convention was too poorly attended to war- 
rant a nomination or whether internal dissensions devel- 
oped, does not appear from the account given by John 
Quincy Adams, a spectator of the proceedings. 

Before the date set for this convention, however, the 
movement in Clay’s favor had made rapid headway. The 
Kentucky group of politicians, headed by John J. Critten- 
den, were working for their fellow citizen’s success, al- 
though they believed that a course of “kindness, respect 
& conciliation” should be observed toward General Har- 
rison.2? Despite Crittenden’s belief that the people at 
large were opposed to a national Whig convention and 
would vote it down,” the Whig leaders decided to call 
such a meeting for the first Wednesday in December, 
1839 at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. This was a move in 
Clay’s favor, and was doubtless arranged through his 
influence, for the announcement was made on May 15, 
1838, “by authority of the Opposition Members of Con- 
gress.”?? As Clay was one of the foremost figures in the 
Senate at that date, and had approved of a national con- 
vention, it is clear that this call was issued with his cog- 
nizance and was a skillful political maneuver to further 
his chances. At this time the Kentuckian was sanguine 
of success, and in April, 18388 he wrote to Francis 
Brooke, his trusted political adviser, in a tone of hope- 


© Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 9:372. 

” Crittenden to Brown, January 7, 1838, in Crittenden Papers, 
6:978-81. 

* Tbid. 

™ See the National Intelligencer, November 16, 1839. The Whigs 
of Ohio, Massachusetts, and Arkansas had made public recommen- 
dations for such a convention. Jbid., January 29, 1839, 
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fulness and confidence. “In regard to the Presidential 
question, every thing is going as well as my most zealous 
friends could desire,” he said. “Public opinion every 
where, even in Indiana and Ohio, is rapidly concentrating 
as you could wish. The movement at Harrisburg for a 
separate nomination of General Harrison, is rebuked and 
discountenanced.’’2* 

But Thaddeus Stevens, the leading Pennsylvania Anti- 
mason, was never a man to be deterred from any course 
of action by the fear of any one’s rebuke. On Novem- 
ber 13, 1838, despite the ire of the Clay forces, the 
projected Antimason convention assembled at Temper- 
ance Hall in Northern Liberties in the county of Phila- 
delphia.* Probably the meeting was not held in the city 
of Philadelphia, as former ones had been, because that 
city was a Clay stronghold.?*> Accounts of the conven- 
tion vary according to the alignment of the newspapers. 
The United States Gazette, published in Philadelphia, 
computed the convention attendance at the slender figure 
of fifty. Forty of these men were Pennsylvanians, and 
Massachusetts, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, and Ken- 
tucky were also represented. As the editor cited almost 
as many states as delegates other than Pennsylvanians, 
it may be presumed that he minimized the strength of 
the convention. As to the proceedings, the editor de- 
clared that no one could discuss what had taken place 
as no record had been published save the announcement 
of Harrison’s name as a candidate for the presidency. 
This selection the editor roundly denounced as “a feeble 
and unealled-for attempt to forestall and control the 
decision of the Whig Convention.’’¢ 

From Poulson’s Daily Advertiser a less biased view of 

* Works of Henry Clay, 5:426 (Federal ed.). 

* National Intelligencer, February 14, 1839. 

*% Seward (ed.), Autobiography of William H. Seward, 358. 

** Reprinted from the Philadelphia United States Gazette, in the 
National Intelligencer, February 14, 1839. The latter paper was 


strongly in favor of Clay’s nomination. See ibid., January 21, 22, 
and May 31, 1839. 
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the convention may be obtained. Five states, according 
to this account, were represented—Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
New York, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts. Harmar 
Denny was elected president of the convention.27 After 
the convention had opened, Thaddeus Stevens nominated 
Harrison for president, and Webster for vice president. 
One hundred and nineteen votes were cast, the largest 
number by the New York delegation, with Pennsylvania 
and Ohio ranking next. The accuracy of this account 
cannot be determined, but it is at least distinguished by 
a more dispassionate tone than the descriptions which 
appeared in the Clay papers.?® 

Harrison’s letter in answer to the notification by the 
Antimasonic committee of his candidacy, and the circum- 
stances that surround the composition of this letter are 
exceedingly interesting. A month before this convention 
assembled, Harrison sent the following letter to William 
Ayres, an influential Antimason at Harrisburg.” 


CINCINNATI, Ist Oct. 1838 
My DEAR SIR, 

I have been notified by a friend in your state that I 
would soon be applied to by the Antimasonic Central 
Committee to know whether I would accept of a nomina- 
tion for the Presidency by the Antimasonic National 
Convention. But have my friends who propose this 
measure reflected that it would bring me in immediate 
collision with those of the Whig party who are deter- 
mined to have a national convention? that a great num- 
ber of my friends have pledged themselves to support 
the nominee of that convention & of course they would 
be obliged at once to go over to Mr. Clay or declare them- 

* Quoted in Niles’ Register, 55:177. 

“Ibid., 221. The article from the Philadelphia United States 
Gazette was answered by a letter from “R.S.E.” to the editor of the 
National Intelligencer, March 7, 1889, bearing out the account in 
Niles’ Register. 

* Harrison to Ayres, October 1, 1838, in William Henry Harrison 
Papers, Box 1805-41, Benjamin Harrison Collection. 
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selves opposed to the Convention? Now I am convinced 
that this said convention was proposed for the purpose 
of procuring the nomination of Mr. Clay with or with- 
out the consent of the body of the people & that my 
friends incautiously consented to the measure. 

The object of this letter is to get the favor of you 
to ascertain from the committee what kind of answer will 
be satisfactory to them. Whether it must be positive & 
unconditional or whether it will do to accept the nomi- 
nation, but with a provision that if it should appear in 
the sequel that the success of the Opposition should be 
jeopardized by my continuing to serve I should be per- 
mitted to withdraw. 

I feel disposed to be governed by the opinions of my 
Pa. friends but it appears to me that my prospects are 
now so fair that nothing ought to be done to risk the 
giving disquiet to any of those who wish to support me. 

I write in great haste & can only add that I am 

Truly 
yours 


W. H. HARRISON 


From this letter two things appear. In the first place, 
Harrison did not wish to run on any presidential ticket 
unless he received the united support of the Whig party. 
He had no wish to enter the contest as leader of a frag- 
ment of a party that had not even in its heyday played 
a major role on the stage of national politics. Second, 
he was afraid that this nomination, identifying him more 
fixedly in the public mind with the Antimasons, might 
be prejudicial. As a party the Antimasons had lost their 
power, but the feeling between Mason and Antimason 
still lingered, particularly in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. The conduct of Stevens in his investigation of 
Masonry in the Pennsylvania state legislature during the 
session of 1835-36 had utterly disgusted a large number 
of people, and in 1836 in many localities the Masons of 
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that state had opposed Harrison.” It was a stirring up 
of these old fires of resentment that Harrison probably 
feared, and wished to avoid. 

Ayres and the Pennsylvania committee, which was 
headed by Harmar Denny, evidently appreciated the deli- 
cacy of Harrison’s position and were willing to accept a 
noncommittal answer, for Harrison’s public letter of 
acceptance was a masterpiece of ambiguity.” 

“With feelings of the deepest gratitude,’ wrote Har- 
rison to Harmar Denny on December 2, 1838, “I read the 
resolution unanimously adopted, nominating me as a 
candidate for the Presidency of the United States. This 
is the second time that I have received from that patri- 
otic Association of which you are yourself a distinguished 
Member the highest evidence of confidence that can be 
given to a citizen of our Republic. I would attempt to 
describe my sense of the obligations I owe them if I were 
not convinced that any language which I could com- 
mand would fall far short of what I really feel. But if 
the wishes of the convention should be reallised and I 
should be selected as the candidate of those opposed to 
the principles of the present administration and success 
should ultimately attend their efforts, I shall have it in 
my power to manifest my gratitude in a manner more 
acceptable to those whom you represent, than by any 
professions of it which I could at this time make. I mean 
by exerting my utmost efforts to carry out the principles 
set forth in their Resolutions by arresting the progress 
of those measures ‘destructive of the prosperity of the 
People tending to the subversion of their liberties,’ and 
substituting for them those sound Democratic Republican 

* Dunn to Harrison, September 10, 1840, in William Henry Har- 
rison Papers, Box 1805-41, Benjamin Harrison Collection. See also 
Lancaster County Historical Society, Papers, 27:168, for an ac- 


count of Harrison’s reception by a Masonic mob at Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 


"The letter is printed in Western Pennsylvania Historical Mag- 
azine, 1:145-51. 
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Doctrines, upon which the Administrations of Jefferson 
& Madison were conducted.’’®? 

This incident is particularly illuminating in view of 
Harrison’s public protestations on the subject of the 
forthcoming election. Like most of the politicians of 
his day, Harrison maintained the fiction that he was 
being summoned reluctantly from a peaceful fireside to 
arduous duties, by the clarion Voice of the People. While 
on a tour through Indiana and Ohio during the summer 
of 1838, he expatiated at length upon this theme at a 
dinner in his honor at Massilon. He was not, he de- 
clared, responsible for being in the position of a Cin- 
cinnatus who might be called to leave the plow for the 
presidency. “There was not a man in the nation who 
could in truth say, that any suggestion which had the 
least tendency towards the expression of a wish to be- 
come a candidate for the presidency ever came from his 
lips or his pen.’’?* 

Clay scoffed at the “pretended convention” at Phila- 
delphia, and said confidently that the “mock nomination 
of the Anti-Masons has fallen still-born.’** But the 
Antimasons were undisturbed. Instead, Thaddeus Stev- 
ens and his group of Harrison Antimasons evolved 
another scheme to bring the general to the forefront. 
On March 4, 1839 the National Intelligencer contained 
a notice to the effect that the ‘‘state committee” of the 
friends of Harrison and Webster had issued a call for a 
state convention to meet at Harrisburg on May 22, for 
the purpose of nominating a ticket of presidential 
electors pledged to support the candidates proposed by 
the Democratic Antimasonic national convention.*® Ac- 
cordingly, on May 22 the convention assembled, with 
nearly one hundred delegates. The indefatigable Thad- 

" Ibid., 145-46. 

% Niles’ Register, 54:397-98. 

* Clay to Brooke, December 20, 1838, in Works of Henry Clay, 


5:483 (Federal ed.). 
% National Intelligencer, March 4, 1839. 
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deus Stevens appeared as temporary chairman, and 
William Ayres, Harrison’s Pennsylvania adviser, as 
temporary secretary. The convention was managed with 
great decorum, and an account of its proceedings was 
published at length. Its main accomplishment was the 
adoption of a series of resolutions endorsing the Har- 
rison—Webster ticket. Harrison was praised as a man 
who had passed through the world with clean hands, “not 
only pure but unsuspected,” and Webster received equally 
effulgent laudations.** Three of these resolutions were 
directed against the institution of Masonry, but as the 
National Intelligencer remarked caustically, not a word 
was said with reference to Whig principles.** The con- 
vention was indeed purely Antimason, thinly disguised 
as “the friends of Harrison.” It was undoubtedly called 
in order to make it appear that Harrison was supported 
by other groups than the Antimasons, and it is possible 
that William Ayres, influenced by Harrison’s letter, sug- 
gested the scheme, while Stevens gave it the obvious 
Antimason tone. 

Meanwhile Clay’s supporters in Pennsylvania had like- 
wise organized, and on June 13 the “Whigs proper” met 
at Chambersburg. To the feeling against Thaddeus 
Stevens as an Antimason had been added the disapproval 
of many who condemned his actions during the last ses- 
sion of the legislature. In December, 1838 there had 
been a dispute between the Whigs and Democrats over 
certain seats in the Pennsylvania legislature, an episode 
known as the “Buckshot War.” When the seats were 
awarded the Democrats, Stevens had refused to join the 
House, declaring the decision was a false one; he abused 
the Democrats roundly all winter. His fervor on the 
matter disgusted many who considered his attitude both 
partisan and ill-advised.°® 


“ Harrisburg Chronicle, May 25, 1889, reprinted in National 
Intelligencer, May 80, 1839. 

“See ibid. for comments on the Harrisburg Chronicle account. 

“Mueller, Whig Party in Pennsylvania, 48-57. 
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About sixty-five members attended the convention of 
the “Whigs proper” at Chambersburg; the majority were 
Clay men. When a resolution was made to recommend 
Henry Clay for president and pledge the Pennsylvania 
Whigs to abide by the decision of the forthcoming na- 
tional convention, Charles Boise Penrose, a former Jack- 
son man, moved that the meeting be adjourned until 
August. This was correctly interpreted by the Clay men 
as a move against their favorite, and the Penrose resolu- 
tion was voted down, three to one. A Mr. Dickey then 
moved to strike out Clay’s name and insert Harrison’s, 
charging that the Whigs were packing the national con- 
vention. Charges and counter charges were hurled back 
and forth before Dickey’s motion was voted down. The 
resolution in favor of Clay was then adopted, and Pen- 
rose and seventeen of his friends withdrew.*® 

Such was the struggle between the two factions in 
Pennsylvania on the eve of the national Whig conven- 
tion. But bad feeling between the supporters of the two 
men was not confined to the Keystone State, and in the 
spring of 1839 a split in the party seemed almost un- 
avoidable. Clay’s friends feared that Harrison would 
not abide by the decision of the national Whig conven- 
tion if Clay were nominated, and called for a pledge of 
his support.*® The Cincinnati Republican, the official 
Harrison organ, edited by Charles Scott Todd, had pre- 
viously stated that ‘Harrison and his friends have al- 
ways determined to abide by the decision of the Con- 
vention in case it is fairly constituted,” but this was cold 
comfort to the Clay faction, for the proviso nullified the 

39 National Intelligencer, June 19, 22, 1839. Among the resolu- 
tions adopted by this convention of “Whigs proper,” was one rec- 
ommending to the national convention that the name of no man 
be considered for the nomination unless he pledged himself to with- 
draw from the contest if his name were not selected by the con- 
vention. This was of course aimed at Harrison, and shows the 


fear of a third party. 
* Excerpt from the Lexington Observer and Reporter, reprinted 


in ibid., May 1, 1839. 
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pledge.*t In May the Cincinnati Republican was re- 
ported to have charged that the national convention was 
a scheme concocted by the politicians to insure Clay’s 
success. The Lexington Observer and Reporter, a Clay 
organ, promptly retorted that Harrison was planning to 
split the party if he did not receive the nomination ;*? 
in defense the Harrison paper declared that by such 
charges the Lexington Observer and Reporter did more 
than any other agency to create a split between the candi- 
dates’ supporters and indirectly aid Van Buren.** 

In New York as in Pennsylvania there was a struggle 
between the Clay and the anti-Clay forces, although in 
the Empire State the contest was veiled, and the surface 
less ruffled. Indeed, exactly what took place in New 
York is rather a matter of conjecture than certainty, for 
the letters of the New York leaders are incomplete and 
sometimes contradictory. In the year 1836 the New 
York Whigs had supported Harrison, and the party lead- 
ers had requested Webster to withdraw in Harrison’s 
favor. Seward believed that General Harrison had 
excellent possibilities as a candidate, and a few days after 
the election he made the suggestion that Harrison 
be a “candidate by continuation” in 1840.*° In the early 
summer of 1837, however, a movement was started in 
favor of Webster, who had made a deep impression by 
his speech at Niblo’s Saloon in the early spring of that 
year; this movement of Webster’s friends, as has been 
said, in turn precipitated a meeting and organization in 
New York City in Clay’s favor, despite that gentleman’s 
fear that such a step was premature.*® 

“Excerpt from the Philadelphia United States Gazette, scoring 
the attitude of the Cincinnati Republican, printed in National In- 
telligencer, March 27, 1839. 

“Excerpt from the Lexington Observer and Reporter, printed in 
ibid., May 1, 1839. 

“Excerpt from the Cincinnati Republican printed in ibid., May 
14, 1839. 

“Scott (ed.), Memoir of Hugh Lawson White, 367. 


“Seward (ed.), Autobiography of William H. Seward, 299, 319. 
““ See ante, 326-27. 
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The direction of the New York vote really rested with 
Thurlow Weed, the “dictator” of the Whig party in the 
state. While speculation was rife on the subject of the 
presidential candidates, Weed and his close political as- 
sociates, William H. Seward and Francis Granger, main- 
tained in public a complete silence on the subject. 
Seward stated that he neither wrote nor spoke of the 
matter lest he be misrepresented.*7 Weed’s actions are 
open to two interpretations. It is possible that during 
the year 1839 he was carefully watching the situation 
in order to determine which way the wind was blowing 
and to ascertain which candidate stood the best chance 
of winning. On the other hand, the weight of circum- 
stantial evidence indicates that Weed was playing a 
double game. In February, 1839 he told General Peter 
B. Porter that he was warmly in favor of Clay’s can- 
didacy but did not consider the moment auspicious for 
an announcement of his views.*® Yet about the same 
time, Weed went to Washington for the express purpose 
of interviewing Webster and asking him to run as vice 
president on a Harrison ticket, a project to which the 
New Englander refused to accede.*® 

A little later George Curtis, a banker of New York 
and a man with great influence over Webster, withdrew 
the New Englander’s name as a candidate without noti- 
fying him, an action in which Webster acquiesced. The 
later close alliance of Weed and Curtis makes it prob- 
able that these two men had already decided on a com- 
mon support of Harrison with compensations promised 
to the Webster men.*° 

Seward (ed.), Autobiography of William H. Seward, 347-48, 


409. 

*8 Schurz, Henry Clay, 2:176-77. 

* Barnes, Thurlow W., Memoir of Thurlow Weed, 76 (Boston, 
1884). 

% An account of this withdrawal of Webster’s name is given in 
Porter to Clay, January 28, 1841, in Works of Henry Clay, 5:448 
(Federal ed.). See ibid., also for evidence of Weed’s attempt to 
secure for Curtis the office of collector of the port of New York, 
after Harrison’s election. 
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In any event the contrast between Weed’s professions 
to Porter and his dealings with Webster give color to 
the charge of the “triangular correspondence” plot. Ac- 
cording to this tale, the credibility of which is vouched 
for by Henry A. Wise in his Seven Decades of the Union, 
a scheme was evolved by the New York leaders to pre- 
vent the election of Clay delegates to the national con- 
vention. Three men in certain cities such as New York, 
Utica, and Rochester would write to each other saying, 
“Do all you can for Clay in your district, for I am sorry 
to say that he has no strength in this.” As a result, 
the supporters of Clay would become discouraged and 
would turn to a candidate whose prospects of success 
appeared brighter.*! Whether this story was true or 
merely one of the rumors that spring up in any political 
campaign, it is certain that Weed turned against Clay. 
According to Weed’s version he apprised Clay of his 
opinion in the summer of 1839. Weed and Seward united 
in the belief that the rising abolition feeling would cause 
the loss of New York if Clay were nominated. Becom- 
ing alarmed by the fear of losing the New York vote; 
Clay made a trip through the northeastern states in 
August with the ostensible object of visiting Canada for 
his health.°2 At Saratoga he conversed at length with 
Weed who, according to his own tale, told the Kentuckian 
frankly that he could not be elected and urged him to 
withdraw his name from the contest.** This Clay very 
naturally refused to do and the meeting proved to be a 
fruitless one. What actually took place cannot be known. 
That Weed was as frank as he would have us believe 
seems doubtful, for until the very eve of the convention 
Clay was under the impression that the New York delega- 

"Wise, Henry A., Seven Decades of the Union, 165-67 (Rich- 
mond, 1881). 

“For reports of the enthusiasm with which Clay was greeted, 
see the National Intelligencer, July 18, 26, August 6, 7, 18, 26 
18389. 


“Weed, Harriet A. (ed.), Autobiography of Thurlow Weed, 480 
(Boston, 1888). 
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tion favored his claims. It seems more likely, taking into 
consideration Weed’s notorious methods, that the New 
York dictator laid his plans carefully, and as carefully 
concealed his purpose of giving the New York vote to 
Harrison.** Rumors of a rapprochement between the 
friends of Webster and Harrison were current, and their 
truth was vouched for by two leading Whigs, Abbott 
Lawrence, a wealthy manufacturer,®> and Harrison Gray 
Otis, an old-school Federalist.°* That Weed was con- 
cerned in these negotiations seems, from the evidence of 
later events, indisputable. 

In New York there was a good deal of feeling in 
favor of a third candidate, General Winfield Scott. 
His rise to prominence was caused in part by local con- 
ditions in western New York. In the year 1837 the 
outbreak of the Canadian revolution had aroused con- 
siderable sympathy along the New York borders. 
Rensselaer Van Rensselaer, who had been with Harrison 
in Colombia and had there developed a taste for revolu- 
tions, joined the ‘Patriot Army” and with a band of 
Americans seized Navy Island on the Canadian side of 
the river, using the steamboat “Caroline” to maintain 
communications with the American side. On December 
29, 1837 the “Caroline” was attacked by the British, and 
cut loose so that she went over Niagara Falls. This in- 
vasion of United States territory officially involved the 
federal government, and General Winfield Scott and 
Alexander Macomb were sent to western New York to 


‘ For an example of Weed’s methods, see his account of the state 
election of 1839, when the state was saved to the Whigs by the 
“Thoughtfulness and liberality” of a group of New York bankers 
and politicians who arrived at Albany with eight thousand dollars 
to be disposed of by Weed. Ibid., 476-77. 

% Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 10:43. Adams reports a con- 
versation with Abbott Lawrence on the subject. 

Otis to Clay, January 11, 1839, in Works of Henry Clay, 5:437 
(Federal ed.). 
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maintain order.*? In 1838 the Canadian revolution was 
completely crushed, but the affair had brought Scott into 
prominence. 

“Dear Weed,” wrote Millard Fillmore, of Buffalo, on 
May 1, 1839. “I have but one moment to say there is a 
strong feeling pervading all the western part of the State 
for Scott. The impression is that Harrison has been 
killed by Clay, and that there is no hopes of being able 
to elect Clay. If this be so is not our only alternative 
to take Gen’l. Scott. He has gained infinitely upon the 
affections and confidence of the thinking portion of the 
community in his late successful efforts to maintain our 
pacific relations with England.’** Fillmore continued 
to report to Weed the increase of strength in the feel- 
ing for Scott and to request Weed’s aid for that candi- 
date.*® At the same time Clay seems to have received 
encouraging indications of his own popularity,®® while 
Harrison was being told by his friends in New York 
that he would carry the state.* 

The national Whig convention was to assemble in early 
December. Before that time the Whigs had held con- 
ventions for the election of delegates in almost every 
state. A majority of the southern state conventions ex- 

* Roberts, Ellis H., New York; the Planting and the Growth of 
the Empire State, 2:76-165 passim (Boston, 1904), gives a vivid 
account of the part played by Rensselaer Van Rensselaer. 

* Buffalo Historical Society Publications, 11:191. There is a 
bare possibility that this letter with its disparagement of Clay’s 
chances was a part of the “Triangular Correspondence,” but this 
is purely conjectural. 

© Ibid., 193-96. 

See post, 343. 

“Carter Bassett Harrison to his father, W.H. Harrison, June 1, 
1839. “A son of Gen’l Robert Bogardus of New York called at 
the office yesterday,” he wrote, “and gave me a package for you 
from his father, containing a letter for you, one for Judge Burnet, 
and the 1st volume of Armstrong’s History of the late war. Your 
prospects in New York are certainly very flattering. General 
Bogardus says he believes you will carry the state.” William 


Henry Harrison Papers, Box 1805-41, in Benjamin Harrison Col- 
lection. 
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pressed a preference for Clay, although they had pledged 
themselves to abide by the convention’s decision. In 
New England, Maine favored Clay; Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire had instructed their delegates for 
Webster, but were left unbound by that gentleman’s 
official withdrawal in early July ;*2 while Vermont and 
Connecticut expressed no preference. Harrison was 
favored by Ohio and Indiana and in the middle states 
there was a strong feeling in his favor. New York was 
unpledged. To political prophets it seemed probable 
that a plurality of the delegates of the whole convention 
would favor Clay, but the outcome was not certain. 

On December 4, 1839 the convention opened in the 
Lutheran Church at Harrisburg. The Honorable Isaac 
C. Bates, of Massachusetts, was appointed temporary 
chairman, and Charles Boise Penrose, of Pennsylvania, 
was one of the temporary clerks—a slight indication of 
pro-Harrison feeling. Two delegations appeared from 
Pennsylvania, the Clay group and the Harrison group. 
Both were allowed to take seats in the convention, but 
the Harrison Whigs under Penrose appear to have been 
in a majority. On the following day the permanent 
officers were elected, with James Barbour, of Virginia, 
as president. The method of nominating and voting for 
the candidates was then determined upon. The method 
adopted was one proposed by the Honorable Peleg 
Sprague, of Massachusetts, and amended by Penrose, 
although it is highly probable that the honor of originat- 
ing the scheme belongs to Weed. The plan was ac- 
cepted by the convention only after a prolonged struggle; 
the “rabid zeal’ exhibited by the New York delegation 
was the cause of much comment, and it was felt by many 
that the scheme was directed against Clay’s nomination. 
The system was a clumsy and complicated antecedent of 

® See National Intelligencer, March 30, May 24, June 17, 19, 22, 
July 9, 13, 16, August 4, 31, September 5, October 1, 5, 16, Novem- 


ber 2, 18, 27, and ante, 337. 
*® National Intelligencer, December 9, 1839. 
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the “unit rule.” Each state delegation was to assemble 
and appoint a committee of three to receive the opinions 
of its delegation on the candidates. These state com- 
mittees were then to meet together and exchange re- 
ports, and in turn report back to their respective state 
delegations the consensus of opinion. Then the state 
delegations should vote for their candidates, and a vote 
of the majority of each state delegation for any one 
candidate should be reported as the complete vote of 
that state.* 

On the first informal ballot, in which the wish of each 
delegate was expressed, Clay had a small plurality.® 
On the first ballot by delegations Clay was in the lead 
with a total of 103 votes to Harrison’s 94 and Scott’s 
57 votes. All the southern delegations that were present 
voted for Clay, with Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
Illinois likewise adhering to his standard. Harrison 
was supported by Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Ohio, while Scott received the 
42 votes of the New York delegation, 8 votes from New 
Jersey, and 7 from Vermont. The Michigan delegation 
was divided so that her vote was not counted until the 
arrival of a third delegate swung her vote to Scott.*% 
On the second day of the balloting, Cassius M. Clay, of 
Kentucky, made a desperate effort to obtain a repeal of 
this elaborate voting scheme but his efforts were defeated, 
and the hopes for Henry Clay’s election were killed at 
the same time.*’ On the final ballot New York, Michigan, 
and Vermont swung from Scott to Harrison and Illinois 
deserted Clay, giving Harrison a total number of 148 
votes and reducing Clay’s to 90 and Scott’s to 16.°° More 
delegates had favored Clay than any single candidate, 

“ National Intelligencer, December 9, 1839. 

* Stanwood, History of the Presidency, 1:195. 

“ National Intelligencer, December 18, 1839. 

“Norton, Anthony B., The Great Revolution of 1840. Reminis- 
cences of the Log Cabin and Hard Cider Campaign, 22, 23, 24 
(Cleveland, 1888). 

“ National Intelligencer, December 18, 1839. 
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but the vote by delegations and the “unit rule’ had won 
the day for Harrison. 

Whether the New York delegation was sincere in its 
original declaration for Scott is difficult to determine. 
On December 2, 1839 Millard Fillmore wrote to Weed 
from Washington that the New Yorkers at that city 
had done their duty. Each member of the New York con- 
gressional delegation, being called upon, had announced 
that Clay could not carry New York. “If the convention 
now does its duty and nominates Scott, all will be well,” 
ended Fillmore.*® On the other hand, Clay had been 
astounded to learn of this feeling for Scott. In a 
letter to General Combs on December 3 he declared that it 
was conceded by the delegates and members of Congress 
from New York, that nine-tenths of the Whigs in that 
state preferred him, and yet, he marveled, they intended 
to make a nomination in conformity with the wishes of a 
small minority that favored Scott.” At the close of the 
convention General Solomon Rensselaer Van Rensselaer, a 
New York delegate, wrote to Harrison that solely due 
to his (Van Rensselaer’s) influence Scott had been re- 
jected and Harrison nominated.: In his Memoirs Scott 
confirms this statement, attributing General Van 
Rensselaer’s unswerving animosity to an incident of 
the War of 1812 and to his arrest of young Van Ren- 
sselaer, the general’s son, in 1838.77 After Harrison’s 
election, certain New York newspapers referred to the 
services that had been rendered by General Van 
Rensselaer and stated that “Weed and the junto” had 

° Buffalo Historical Society Publications, 11:196. 

” Works of Henry Clay, 5:442 (Federal ed.). When Clay wrote 
this letter he still had hopes that the New York vote could be swung 
to his standard, suggesting that it was easier to convert a minority 
to the viewpoint of a majority than vice versa. 

71 Van Rensselaer to Harrison, January 8, 1840, in Bonney, His- 
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tried to defeat Harrison’s nomination but had been foiled 
by Van Rensselaer.”* 

Aside from the fact that the statements of Van 
Rensselaer and Scott smack of a self-importance that the 
political influence of neither justified, other circumstances 
lead to the belief that the greater part of the movement 
in favor of Scott was a “blind” rather than a serious 
effort to obtain his nomination. According to Governor 
Henry A. Wise, Webster’s friends were behind the Scott 
movement.7* But Webster’s friends and Weed were hand 
in glove at the national convention which Weed attended 
as a spectator. Before setting out for the convention, 
Weed had conferred with the New Hampshire delegates 
who had been. pledged to Webster, and as Weed himself 
said, “Before reaching Harrisburg we agreed to act to- 
gether.” In the light of this statement the fact that 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts voted for 
Harrison on the first ballot, is significant; nor should it 
be forgotten that it was the Honorable Peleg Sprague, 
of Massachusetts, who proposed the voting scheme in the 
convention. John Quincy Adams was informed that 
Harrison’s nomination was the triumph of Antimasonry 
and was entirely the work of Governor William H. 
Seward, of New York, who was Weed’s closest associ- 
ate.7® Peter B. Porter attributed Clay’s failure to the 
opposition of George Curtis, of New York.77 But as 
George Curtis was the brother of Edward Curtis, one of 
Webster’s most intimate friends, this does not weaken 
the evidence of a Webster—Harrison coalition. Indeed 
there is the strongest evidence that Weed and Curtis were 
in absolute accord and were mutually interested in Harri- 

® Bonney, Historical Gleanings, 150. 

“Wise, Seven Decades of the Union, 166. 

® Weed (ed.), Autobiography of Thurlow Weed, 481. 

* Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 10:152. 

"Works of Henry Clay, 5:448-50 (Federal ed.). Weed also said 


that Curtis opposed Clay. See Barnes, Memoir of Thurlow Weed, 
89-90. 
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son’s success.** By some it was claimed that the nominat- 
ing speech made by Judge Jacob Burnet in Harrison’s 
behalf was the decisive factor in the general’s success,” 
but this analysis, like the claims of General Van 
Rensselaer, seems to touch merely on the surface of the 
convention proceedings. While direct evidence is lack- 
ing, it seems fairly certain that “Weed & Co.,” working 
with the Webster group, were the guiding, though con- 
cealed, force in the situation. 

After the nomination of Harrison for president had 
been secured, there was some difficulty in reaching an 
agreement on a candidate for vice president, but the con- 
vention finally settled on John Tyler, of Virginia, in the 
hope that he would attract the southern vote and pro- 
pitiate Clay’s supporters south of the Potomac. Tyler’s 
friends had tried to secure this place for him on the 
Harrison ticket in 1836, but had failed at that time.*®° 
When the Kentucky delegation refused to nominate any 
one, the names of John M. Clayton, B. Watkins Leigh, 
and Governor Dudley, of North Carolina, were with- 
drawn. Tyler was then accepted as the next best 
choice.§t No party platform was drawn up—indeed in 
view of the composition of the Whig party none could 
possibly have been agreed upon. So with the addition 
of Tyler’s name to the ticket the work of the convention 
was completed. Clay had agreed to support its action 
in any case and a letter from him to that effect was read 
in the convention so that on the surface of things, 
despite Clay’s anger, there was little danger of a split 

> See ante, 337 and n.50. For references to George Curtis, see 
Weed (ed.), Autobiography of Thurlow Weed, 404, 502. Curtis 
was a banker in New York City. With the merchant princes of 
that place Weed had intimate financial and political connections. 
Tbid., 502-5 passim. 

” Worth, Recollections of Cincinnati, 35. 

® Tyler, Letters and Times of the Tylers, 1:520-21, 595. 

Barnes, Memoir of Thurlow Weed, 77; Weed (ed.), Autobiog- 
raphy of Thurlow Weed, 482. 
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in the party.*2. The ticket was unanimously adopted and 
a number of speeches made assailing Van Buren and the 
Democrats, after which the Whig convention dispersed, 
its task accomplished. 

Harrison’s nomination, however, created much bad 
feeling, particularly among Clay’s southern supporters. 
Francis Johnston wrote to John J. Crittenden expressing 
his amazement at the action of the convention. The fat 
was in the fire, he said. To carry Kentucky for Harrison 
would be hard; Ohio and Pennsylvania were uncertain 
and New York already lost. There had been some 
management and deep intrigue about the nomination 
which he “never thought was within the pale of prob- 
ability.” Moreover, although Johnston declared that he 
intended to support the nomination and was opposed to 
the corruption of Van Buren’s administration, he ex- 
pressed his fears of what would come under “a good 
intentioned, weak & vain one, whose egotism & vanity 
leads him in _ subjection to flattery & dessigning 
Demagoguism.’’®? Much the same feeling was displayed 
in the jeremiad Crittenden received from Alexander 
Porter. ‘Defeat cannot disgrace them more,” he wrote 
bitterly of the Whigs’ selection, ‘‘and that defeat they 
will suffer—and they deserve it.’’®* 

The Democrats were correspondingly delighted, for 
they felt that Harrison’s nomination would not be well 
received in the South.® They did not entertain a high 
opinion of Harrison; Benton’s quip that ‘availability 
was the only ability sought by the Whigs” is a fair sample 
of their comments on the Whig candidate. For Harri- 
son and his party the outlook did not seem bright. In 
spite of Clay’s cheerful prognostication in 1839, “if we 

“ See Clay’s letter of November 20, 1839 to the Kentucky delega- 
tion, in the National Intelligencer, December 10, 1839. 

“Johnston to Crittenden, December 16, 1839, in Crittenden Pa- 
pers, 6:1164. 

* Tbid., 1166. 

* See John C. Calhoun to Andrew P. Calhoun, December 20, 1839, 
in American Historical Association, Report, 1899, vol. 2:437-38. 
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don’t win we deserve to be gibbetted,” the contest was 
not to be easy.’ A large portion of the party were dis- 
pleased at the choice of the candidate. The heterogeneity 
of the party, the mixture of bank men with antibank men, 
of protectionists with low-tariff men, of state rights 
men with unionists, staunch exponents of the “American 
system” with strict constructionists, cheap-lands men 
with New Englanders to whom Benton’s graduation bill 
for the sale of land at a decreasing scale and preémp- 
tion were anathema—all these made it hopeless to at- 
tempt to emphasize a common platform. Furthermore, 
during the fall of 1839 the Whigs had lost ground in 
several states. The worst effects of the panic of 1837 
were wearing off, and although business conditions were 
not in a normal state, the country was slowly recovering. 
So despite the strength of the anti-Van Buren sentiment, 
the Whig leaders were conscious that the election of their 
candidate would be no easy task. 

Fortunately for the Whigs the Democrats’ scorn of 
Harrison led them to overstep the mark and supply their 
opponents with potent aid for the campaign. “Give him 
a barrel of hard cider and a pension of two thousand 
a year, and, our word for it, he will sit the remainder 
of his days in a log cabin by the side of a ‘sea coal’ fire 
and study moral philosophy,” derisively declared the 
Baltimore Republican when the Harrison nomination was 
announced.®* The tale of how this remark was taken up 
by a Whig in Harrisburg and transformed from a slur 
into a slogan of honest pride in the simple, plain, log- 
cabin candidate is almost too well known to bear repeti- 
tion. Never before was there such a campaign, and 
it was, indeed, to achieve heights and depths which 


® Clay to Wilde, June 24, 1839, in The Collector, vol. 19, October, 
1906. Library of Congress. 

* Blliott, Richard S., Notes Taken in Siaty Years, 120 (St. Louis, 
1883), reference cited in Channing, Edward, History of the United 
States, 5:462, n.2 (New York, 1921); for variant accounts of the 
incident, see also Greeley, Horace, Recollections of a Busy Life, 182 
(New York, 1868) ; Barnes, Memoir of Thurlow Weed, 80. 
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formed a standard for all later campaigns. Conventions, 
mass meetings of young men, assemblies of old soldiers, 
and celebrations of Harrison’s military victories suc- 
ceeded each other with confusing rapidity, all ringing 
with fierce denunciations of the luxury-loving Van Buren, 
with speeches reciting the Roman virtues of the “Farmer 
of North Bend,” with song after song in which truth 
was second to sense, and both were second to rhyme. 

The pace was set by the Whig convention held at 
Columbus, Ohio from the twenty-first to the twenty-third 
of February, 1840, to ratify the Harrison—Tyler ticket. 
It was held outdoors in the center of the city, and 
General Reasin Beall, who had served under Harrison in 
the War of 1812, was president. An electoral ticket 
was agreed upon and resolutions favorable to Harrison 
and derogatory to Van Buren were ‘carried with a 
whoop.” While rain fell steadily, a long procession bear- 
ing banners and streamers marched through the streets. 
Companies of soldiers, Putnam Grays, Warren Greens, 
and Buckeye Rangers led with fife and drum and their 
country’s flag a-flying. Then came delegation after 
delegation of MHarrison’s supporters. Some carried 
banners with “Harrison and Reform” inscribed thereon ; 
one group had brooms over their shoulders and the motto, 
“We'll cleanse the Augean Stable;”’ others bore trans- 
parencies showing various scenes of “‘Old Tip’s” life. The 
Cuyahoga delegation had a full size brig on wheels with 
Harrison’s portrait at the masthead, while the Mad River 
trappers were grouped about a large log cabin with coons 
on the roof and a barrel of hard cider at the door. An- 
other float drawn by six horses represented a huge canoe 
over which floated a banner with the inscription, “Old 
Tippecanoe Forever.’’** For hours the procession moved, 
singing verse after verse of songs which had been com- 
posed for the occasion and were to be popular through- 
out the campaign. To the tune of the “Highland Laddie” 
the Clark County delegation sang merrily, 


“ Norton, Reminiscences of the Log Cabin Campaign, 44-61, 
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“Oh where, tell me where, was your Buckeye Cabin 
made? 

Oh where, tell me where, was your Buckeye Cabin 
made? 

"Twas built among the merry boys that wield the plow 
and spade, 

Where the Log Cabins stand, in the bonnie Buckeye 
shade.’’’? 


And to the familiar air of “Rosin the Bow” the farmers 
and townsmen alike caroled lustily, 


“Ye jolly young lads of Ohio, 

And all ye sick Vanocrats too, 

Come out from amongst the foul party, 
And vote for old Tippecanoe, 

And vote for old Tippecanoe, ete. 


“The great Twenty-Second is coming, 

And the Vanjacks begin to look blue. 

They know there’s no chance for poor Matty, 
If we'll stick to old Tippecanoe. 

If we’ll stick to old Tippecanoe.’’®° 


This first log-cabin convention was typical of the whole 
campaign. Log cabins sprang up over night, hard cider 
was dispensed freely, “Buckeye” poles were erected by 
the hundreds in the West, campaign papers such as 
Horace Greeley’s Log Cabin and the Hard Cider Press 
had an enormous circulation. Silk handkerchiefs and 
printed calicoes stamped with Harrison’s picture and 
with log cabins were popular; Harrison letter paper and 
pins, log-cabin fans with the motto ‘We raise a wind 
to help the ball,” were sold in great quantities.** The Whig 
meeting at Battle Ground, the site of the Battle of 

® Ibid., Tippecanoe Songs, 57. © Tbid., 51-52. 

" Weed (ed.), Autobiography of Thurlow Weed, 490-93 passim; 
Greeley, Recollections, 133-34. Greeley states that the weekly is- 
sues of the Log Cabin rose to eighty thousand; Julian, George W., 
Political Recollections, 1840-1872, 11-22 (Chicago, 1884) ; Bucking- 
ham, James S., The Eastern and Western States of America, 3:283- 
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Tippecanoe, near Lafayette, May 29, is memorable in the 
annals of Indiana. Thirty thousand people were said to 
have been present, many of them coming from remote 
parts of that state, and not a few from other states. A 
large number camped in tents for two or more days, 
and the “Old Soldiers Meeting” continued to the thirtieth. 
Soldiers of the Revolution, soldiers of the War of 1812, 
and countless campaign organizations took part in a 
procession on the morning of the convention. The 
speeches and resolutions aroused great enthusiasm. 

By every possible device the picture of Harrison as 
the log-cabin candidate was kept before the people. 
Stories of his poverty and his love of farm work were 
widely circulated, despite the generous scale of living 
which had always prevailed in the Harrison house. The 
fact that a wing of the home at North Bend had been 
originally a log cabin was used as a basis for the tale 
that the Whig candidate, the friend of the people, lived 
in a simple log cabin and toiled in the fields while the 
aristocrat Van Buren lolled on a satin couch in a palace 
whose furnishings exceeded the dreams of avarice.°? 


85, 482 (London, 1842). For other material on the campaign, see the 
Official Proceedings of the Young Men’s Whig Convention in Balti- 
more, May 4-5, 1840, in National Intelligencer, May 7, 1840; ac- 
count of the Greenville Treaty celebration, in ibid., August 10, 21, 
1840; account of the Miami Valley convention at Dayton which it 
was estimated a hundred thousand people attended, in ibid., Sep- 
tember 18, 1840; advertisements of Harrison insignia in Cincinnati 
Daily Chronicle, August 20, 24, 1840. Other campaign papers were 
the Pennsylvania German, printed in both German and English, 
the Log Cabin Advocate, The Spirit of ’76, Indianapolis, February 
22-November 28, and the Pilot Extra, edited by Duff Green under 
the auspices of the Baltimore Whigs. An interesting collection of 
Harrisonia, broadsides, silk handkerchiefs, and calicoes, is pre- 
served in the Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress. 
The Tippecanoe Battle Ground meeting is reported at length in 
The Spirit of ’76, June 6. 

“Buckingham, Hastern and Western States, 3:482-38. The 
famous speech of Benjamin Ogle on Van Buren’s effete tastes ap- 


pears in the National Intelligencer, June 29, 1840. It was delivered 
on April 16, 1840. 
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Even Webster discovered a log cabin in his past. “If 
ever I am ashamed of it,” he fervently declared, “or if 
I ever fail in affectionate veneration for him who reared 
it, and defended it against savage violence and destruc- 
tion, cherished all the domestic virtues beneath its roof, 
and, through the fire and blood of a seven years’ revolu- 
tionary war, shrunk from no danger, no toil, no sacrifice, 
to serve his country, and to raise his children to a con- 
dition better than his own, may my name and the name 
of my posterity be blotted forever from the memory of 
mankind!’’® 

There was no appeal of demagogy that did not find a 
place in the campaign of 1840, as in the preceding and 
following ones; and all such appeals aroused an en- 
thusiastic response. It was argued that Harrison should 
be the head of the government because he best repre- 
sented the whole country, having been born in the 
South, lived in the West, and married the daughter of a 
man who had spent his youth on Long Island and in 
New Jersey. “Tippecanoe and Tyler too” was a battle- 
cry that the Democrats tried in vain to still. In their 
convention at Baltimore on May 5, 1840 Van Buren and 
Richard Johnson were renominated, and a party plat- 
form adopted favoring a strict construction of the Con- 
stitution and a separation of the public money from a 
banking institution; it denounced federal assumption of 
state debts, a national bank and internal improvements. 
But the country as a whole cared little that the Democrats 
had a platform, and the Whigs presented no statement 
of their principles. For a reasoned discussion of issues 
could not distract the attention of a people who were 
madly singing to the tune of “The Little Pig’s Tail,” 


“What has caused the great commotion, motion, motion 

Our country through? 

It is the ball arolling on, on. 

*® Speech at Saratoga, in Writings and Speeches of Daniel Web- 
ster, 3:30 (National ed.). 
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Chorus 


For Tippecanoe and Tyler too—Tippecanoe and Tyler 
too, 

And with them we’ll beat little Van, Van, Van, 

Van is a used up man, 

And with them we’ll beat little Van.”® 


Two facts explain in part the popularity of the Whigs’ 
campaign methods. In the first place the conditions in 
America in 1840 were productive of enthusiasms. A 
large proportion of the people were comparatively un- 
schooled, and were correspondingly uncritical in their 
attitude. The breaking down of suffrage qualifications 
that had taken place during the first decades of the cen- 
tury had transformed the character of the electorate. 
This had been shown in Jackson’s election in 1828, and 
the spread of cheap newspapers during the thirties, the 
increase of a class consciousness of the workers, all 
pointed to the growing political influence of the “com- 
mon” people. The tales of Van Buren’s luxury and his 
far-famed gold spoons created a strong prejudice against 
the president in the minds of the great majority of the 
people, the farmers and backwoodsmen, while the figure 
of Farmer Harrison in his log cabin brought a thrill of 
fellow feeling. Moreover, throughout most of the country 
there was a dearth of amusements, and a political meet- 
ing that combined the dramatic quality of the theater 
with the charms of a circus and a tavern could not fail 
to be popular. The enthusiasm was contagious, the de- 
sire to be in the midst of the crowd at the local log cabin, 
to sing and roister whole-heartedly as the rest of the 
boys were doing was irresistible. In every village there 
was a log cabin where rallies were held and cider dis- 


pensed. These meetings were widely advertised by 
placards such as the following: 


“Norton, Reminiscences of the Log Cabin Campaign. Tippe- 
canoe Songs, 18-19. 
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. “Log-Cabin Meeting this Evening. Boys!—Do You 
Hear That? 

“Glorious news will be communicated. © The vocalist, 
Mr. J. Brown, recently arrived from a Southern Tour, 
will sing several celebrated, bang-up Tippecanoe Songs !— 
Two or three speakers—First appearance on the Stump— 
‘Tip’ expects now, as he did in 1818, every man to do 
his duty. 

“Rally! Freemen!—Your Country Calls!! 

“Exercises will close with a Loco-foco Speech.’’®® 

Women also seized the opportunity to escape the 
monotony of the round of home duties, and with their 
husbands rode miles to a convention or a celebration. 
There was color, there was light-heartedness, life, and 
gayety to be found at the “log cabin raisin’s,” and it is 
small wonder that people flocked to the kaleidoscopic 
processions and the lure of the fifes and drums. 

But the enthusiasm, while sincere, was not purely 
spontaneous. In the carefully directed and splendidly 
organized work of hundreds of men who served on Whig 
committees throughout the country lies one explana- 
tion of the great success of the Whig campaign. Every 
state had a central Whig committee which in turn ap- 
pointed county Whig committees. These men arranged 
the meetings and provided the stimulus that generated 
the overwhelming enthusiasm.°* Nor did they stop there. 
Their aim was to know before the election how every 
man would vote. “The organization of your friends in 
this state must ensure success,” wrote Samuel Purviance, 
of Butler, Pennsylvania to Harrison shortly after the 
Pennsylvania Whigs’ ratification convention in March, 
1840. “In this county we are polling the townships & 
thereby ascertaining the certain strength of our friends— 
dividing them into tens & giving each 10 into the charge 
of a committee man, making him responsible for bring- 

* Buckingham, Hastern and Western States, 3:398. 


* For example, see the account of the Illinois Whigs, Thompson, 
Illinois Whigs Before 1846, 68-69. 
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ing his men to the polls & if at 4 P. M. of the day of 
Election any one two or three of his men should not ap- 
pear to take his horse & go for them. We have the men 
and all that is necessary is to get them to the Polls & 
this you may depend upon it will be done this fall.” 

The credit for the organization of the party belonged 
in part to Clay. ‘Where parties are nearly balanced, 
that which is disciplined, and in a state of complete 
organization, is almost sure to prevail over its adversary 
in the contest,’ wrote Clay to Francis Brooke in April, 
1839. Referring to the value of the young men’s com- 
mittees in 1832, he recommended similar organizations 
for the campaign of 1840.°° The reading and committee 
rooms in small towns, the “Tippecanoe” clubs, the con- 
ventions of young men such as the monster meeting in 
Baltimore in May, 1840 were offspring of the plans laid 
by Clay to insure—as he hoped—his own success. 

This closely knit organization, the steadily growing 
popular enthusiasm for Harrison, the oratorical efforts 
of Webster, Clay, and other leading men in the party put 
a brighter countenance on the Whig prospects. “We 
feel confident that the clouds that now overshadow the 
fair fabric of our institutions will be dissipated,” de- 
clared one politician in a burst of lyric fervor, ‘‘and the 
glorious Sun of our political redemtion will burst forth © 
in all his grandeur, thereby making the present political 
desert blossom as the Rose.’’®® 

In an effort to check the Harrison fever, the Democrats 
availed themselves of every point of attack that Harri- 
son’s career offered. The charge was made that Harri- 
son had been a Federalist, and John Randolph’s speech 
in the Senate was brought forward to substantiate the 
accusation. This Harrison indignantly denied in a long 
letter to James Lyons, saying that he had always been 

" Purviance to Harrison, March 24, 1840, in William Henry Har- 
rison Papers, Box 1805-41, Benjamin Harrison Collection. 

“Works of Henry Clay, 5:440 (Federal ed.). 


” Booth to Harrison, March 24, 1840, in William Henry Harrison 
Papers, Box 1805-41, Benjamin Harrison Collection. 
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a fervent Republican and that John Randolph had 
privately apologized for his unwarranted attack. All 
the disputed episodes of Harrison’s military career were 
raked up and fought over again. The letters that had 
passed between George Croghan and Harrison some 
years before relative to the siege of Fort Stephenson were 
published in the Washington Globe, and the old canard 
was revived that a petticoat had been sent Harrison by 
the ladies of Chillicothe. Inquiries about the amount of 
pay Harrison had received and the circumstances of his 
resignation were sent to the secretary of war in an effort 
to get damaging information. Numerous accusations of 
cowardice and incompetency were leveled at the general, 
and as members of both parties had served in the War 
of 1812, testimony pro and con was not lacking. The 
question of the part played by Richard M. Johnson in the 
Battle of the Thames came again to the fore, the Demo- 
crats alleging that the whole battle had been planned by 
him. It is refreshing, however, to note that Johnson him- 
self wrote a letter in defense of Harrison despite the fact 
that they were candidates on opposing tickets.1% Letters 
to support Harrison’s honor and to prove that he had 
commanded ably and well were printed by the score. In 
the House of Representatives, Isaac E. Crary, of Michi- 


1° Washington Globe, July 7, 1840; for the charge of federalism 
leveled at Harrison, see ibid., July 7, and August 13, 1840; in the 
issue of July 27 appeared Jackson’s letter to the Democratic com- 
mittee of Baldwin County, at Milledgeville, Georgia, in which he 
stressed the point that the Whig party was essentially a party of 
Federalists. “If the doctrines of the Federal party are not now 
resisted, Mr. Jefferson will have warned us in vain against the 
dangers of consolidation,” he stated. 

11 See attacks on Harrison’s military career appearing in ibid., 
issues of July 1, 29, August 138, 17, 29, September 2, 9, 10. 
For letters in his defense, see the National Intelligencer, March 5, 
April 2, 9, 14, 1840; see also Writings and Speeches of Daniel 
Webster, 16:329, note (National ed.), and Jackson’s slighting 
opinion in a letter printed in the National Intelligencer, July 18, 
1840. The letters of inquiry to Secretary of War Poinsett are in 
the Military Books, 22:15, 120, 153-54, War Department Manu- 
scripts. 
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gan, attacked General Harrison’s military reputation but 
was so overwhelmed by the fiery defense made by Thomas 
Corwin, then governor-elect of Ohio, that John Quincy 
Adams the next day referred drily to “the late Mr. 
Crary.’’1°2 

Another charge that was repeated over and over was 
that Harrison had voted for a law to sell white men for 
their debts, or, as it was sometimes worded, to sell free 
white men into slavery. This was one of the most diffi- 
cult charges to refute, for it had a certain basis in fact. . 
While serving in the Ohio Senate in the session of 
1820-21, Harrison had voted for a section of a penal 
statute which provided that a person convicted of petty 
larceny and unable to pay his fine and the costs of prose- 
cution should be sold by the sheriff for a certain period of 
time in order to raise the necessary money. The termi- 
nology of the bill was unfortunate for it employed the 
words ‘“‘public sale.”?°? During the election of 1836 this 
charge had been raised against Harrison, and it was 
revived in 1840 with added venom. The explanation 
advanced on the general’s behalf—to wit, that he had 
voted for the act because he considered it to be a wise 
measure and had understood the selling of the person as 
the sale of his services—doubtless seemed a little lame in 
the ears of those to whom every word connected with 
slavery was anathema,!* and seemed no less discreditable 

See the Congressional Globe, 26 Congress, 1 session, 8:200-1 
for the incident of the Crary—Corwin speeches. Corwin’s speech 
was printed separately as a pamphlet by Gales and Seaton. Horace 
Greeley tells the anecdote of Adam’s reference to Crary in his 
Recollections, 182. Adams declared Crary to be one of the most 
“desperate disorganizers” of the House and was plainly bored by 
his speech. Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 10:218. 

1° Ohio, Senate Journal, 1820-21, pp. 303-5. 

4 National Intelligencer, September 24, 1836; Harrison’s denial is 
also published there; see also Washington Globe, August 18, 1840. 
Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 10:273 refers to a speech on this 
subject. 

* See Thomas Corwin’s review and refutation of the charge in 
the National Intelligencer, May 6, 1840. 
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to the southerners to whom the idea of white men in 
slavery was unthinkable. 

The Democrats claimed further that Harrison was 
only a puppet—that his actions, his letters, his very 
words were controlled and dictated by a secret committee 
popularly dubbed the “Conscience Committee.”!°* This 
charge was made by Felix Grundy in the national Demo- 
cratic convention in May, 1840; it was hotly debated 
in the United States Senate in early June." In a 
letter to Joseph Williams, of Kentucky, Harrison gave 
a very plausible explanation of the charge. The Hamil- 
ton County Whig correspondence committee, he said, 
aided him in answering the great pile of letters that came 
for him daily, as it was impossible for him to answer all 
the inquiries he received. He objected to “searching” 
questions and had therefore of his own initiative—and 
not at any one’s behest—written to the New York Whig 
committee telling them that he could not answer any 
specific questions but stood firmly by the principles that 
he had outlined in 1836 in his letter to Sherrod Wil- 
liams, and in 1838 in his letter of acceptance to Harmar 
Denny.?° 

The most important charges laid at the door of the 
log-cabin candidate were in connection with the slavery 
question. As Clay had noted in 1838, this subject was 
becoming a political issue, and was prominent in the 
election of 1840.2° In 1836 Sherrod Williams had 
quizzed the candidates on their views, but the excitement 
engendered by the slavery question in 1836 had quad- 
rupled during the intervening years. The charge most 
frequently heard was that Harrison was an “abolitionist,” 
and a letter to that effect addressed to Arthur Tappan, 

108 Washington Globe, August 13, 1840. 

11 Cincinnati Daily Chronicle, June 3, 1840; William Allen Pa- 


pers, 3:40305-14 passim, Library of Congress. 
18 Ffarrison to the New York Committee, May 23, 1840. See the 


National Intelligencer, July 8, 1840. 
1 Clay to Brooke, November 3, 1838, in Works of Henry Clay, 


5:430 (Federal ed.). 
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ostensibly over Harrison’s signature, appeared in an 
Ohio paper,’ and was widely copied. Harrison wrote 
letter after letter refuting the charge in an effort to pre- 
serve the southern vote. He was not and never had been 
an abolitionist, he declared. When the Democrats printed 
the address which he had issued .to his constituents in 
1822, in which he referred to his membership in an 
abolition society in 1791, Harrison stated that the use of 
the word “abolition” was a misnomer. He had belonged 
solely to a “Humane Society,” he said, and only the pas- 
sage of years could account for his bad memory in 1822.™ 
In one letter Harrison wrote that many of the ablest men 
in the South said that he had done more to retard the 
progress of the abolition question than any other person 
north of the Mason and Dixon line. “To a friend,” 
wrote Harrison, “I can say that if the whole of my course 
for the last twenty-five years in relation to this subject 
were to be fairly brought forward that this Eulogium 
(for I consider it such) would fall below what I have a 
right to claim.”?? 

Meanwhile the abolitionists and antislavery men were 
pressing both Harrison and Van Buren on the subject. 
The entry of the Liberty party into the field in May, 1840 
indicated that the out-and-out abolitionists would vote 
for James G. Birney and Thomas Earle, but there were 
many who wavered between voting for the third party 

™ See Spencer to Harrison, March 11, 1840, in William Henry 
Harrison Papers, Box 1805-41, Benjamin Harrison Collection; Har- 
rison to Prentiss, October 27, 1840, in Morrell, T.M., Original Auto- 
graph Letters of Presidents of the United States, Manuscripts 
Division, New York Public Library. 

™ See, for example, Harrison to Governor Owen, of North Car- 
olina, February 16, 1840, in the Washington Globe, July 1, 1840; 
Harrison to Lyons, June 1, 1840, in ibid., July 7, 1840; see also the 
Honorable Waddy Thompson’s address to his constituents to prove 
that Harrison was not an abolitionist, National Intelligencer, April 
23, 1840. For charges and defense, see ibid., February 5, 6, and 8. 

™ Harrison to ——, North Bend, May 13, 1840, in William 
Henry Harrison Papers, Box 1805-41, Benjamin Harrison Collec- 
tion. It is possible that this letter was not used. 
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ticket and voting for Harrison. For it was possible to 
adduce speeches showing that Harrison disapproved of 
the institution of slavery. As the weeks passed, however, 
and letters stressing a proslavery viewpoint appeared 
over General Harrison’s signature, the antislavery 
groups became alarmed and threatened to support the 
Birney ticket. Of this the Harrison men were soon 
aware," and carefully devised questions which he might 
so answer as to reassure the antislavery men without 
arousing the southerners. Such was the following letter 


to Harrison: 


DEAR SIR, XENIA, Aug. 10, 1840 


For more than a month I have been in correspondence 
with your prominent friends in different parts of the 
state on the propriety of propounding two questions 
which you will find on another page. A few of them, for 
reasons which will readily occur to you, prefer that it 
should not be done, but all agree that if done your answer 
will be affirmative. They also agree that the questions 
should be put and answered, if necessary, to preserve the 
integrity of the opposition in the approaching election. 
That it is necessary I have the most positive assurances. 
That an affirmative answer, and nothing else, will prevent 
the nomination of an Electoral ticket at Hamilton. If 
it fail in this it will at least prevent the great body of 
the abolitionists from voting that ticket (in this state) 
and discourage them in others. With this view resolu- 
tions asserting the maintenance of the rights in question, 
as cardinal principles of the Whig creed were adopted 
by a meeting in this town on the 8th inst. They will 
be sent to our Congressional Convention and, I have no 
doubt, adopted by it. They will also be sent (when 

3 National Intelligencer, February 5, 6, 8, June 15; D. Torrence 
to G. P. Torrence, August 4, 1840, in Ohio Historical and Phil- 
osophical Society, Publications, 3:no.3:89-90; Culver to Harrison, 


August 14, 1840, in William Henry Harrison Papers, Box 1805-41, 
Benjamin Harrison Collection; Spencer to Harrison, March 11, 


1840, in ibid. 
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printed) to the Whig papers of Columbus and Cincinnati. 
This measure is deemed necessary to the success of the 
Whig party. 

I consider the best interests of our country—the pres- 
ervation of our constitutional rights identified with the 
success of the Whig party. In this I presume we agree. 
You will therefore consider this appeal as made to your 
patriotism—not to any selfish consideration. 

My dear sir, the destiny of the Whig party—perhaps 
of our country is now in your hands. Think, I beseech 
you of the responsibility that rests upon you, and I am 
persuaded you will not hesitate to make any sacrifice 
consistent with your sense of honor. 

For greater safety I send this to Dayton to be mailed, 
the bearer has been waiting all the time of writing. 

I haste with great respect, 

Yours ete. 


J. M. Purpy.™ 


Accompanying this illuminating letter from Purdy to 
Harrison was a second formal letter from the same 


gentleman, obviously prepared for publication, as fol- 
lows: 


DEAR SIR, XENIA, Aug. 10, 1840 


There has for some time existed a difference of opinion 
respecting your views on the right of petition discus- 
sion. I cannot bring my mind to the habit that you, who 
received your opinion of the Constitution from its 
framers can deny a right which the father of that instru- 
ment with great propriety said “had ever been justly 
deemed the only effective guardian of every other right;” 
and nothing but the fact that you are charged in the most 
positive manner with denying these rights could induce 
me to trouble you with an interrogatory on the sub- 
ject. Justice to self requires that you have an op- 
portunity to state explicitly your views. Justice to the 


a William Henry Harrison Papers, Box 1805-41, Benjamin Har- 
rison Collection. 
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people demands that all doubt on the subject be removed. 
I therefore respectfully ask— 


First: Do you believe the people of the United States 
possess an unrestricted right to discuss any subject that 
to them may seem worthy of consideration? 

Second: Do you believe the people of the United States 
have the right to petition their Legislature for the redress 
of whatever they may deem a grievance, and for the adop- 
tion of such measures as the petitioners may think con- 
ducive to the Welfare of the Nation? 

Very Respectfully 
Your most obed’t. 


J. MPURDY™™= 


It will be remembered that Harrison had announced 
in 1836 that he did not believe Congress had any power 
over slavery in the states or in the District of Columbia 
without the consent of the citizens therein.“* It was 
probably to soften the effect of this letter that this re- 
quest was sent for an affirmative answer on the right of 
petition. Harrison did not long delay. On August 20 
he made a speech at Carthage, Ohio, and for the sub- 
ject of his speech he chose the right of petition. He had 
recently received a letter from a personal friend who was 
an abolitionist, he stated, asking him two questions. Har- 
rison then recited the questions propounded in Purdy 
letter number two, and stated that he did not hesitate to 
answer them in the affirmative. He then expatiated at 
length upon the constitutional guaranty of freedom of 
speech and of the right of petition. He added, however, 
the exercise of this right in regard to slavery by the citi- 
zens of other states was a thing to be deplored. For 
the fundamental principle on which,the nation is based is 
a union not like marriage but a copartnership, he said; 
and in such a partnership, an exercise of the right of 
petition against the domestic institution of another state 


8 Tbid. 
™6 See ante, 318. 
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is an unwarranted interference in the concerns of a part- 
ner. From this point General Harrison swerved to a 
discussion of the retained powers of the states. That 
one was free constitutionally to discuss any matter was 
undeniable, he concluded, but constant petition about 
slavery would impair the confidence existent between the 
states. Such a possibility he deplored, although the 
abuse of constitutional rights was no argument for abol- 
ishing these rights.17 In view of this episode it is small 
wonder that the Democrats charged that Harrison strad- 
dled the slavery question so that in the South he could 
be represented as a friend of slavery and in the north 
as an antislavery man.1!® 

Another charge laid at Harrison’s door was that he 
permitted the western Whigs to believe that he favored 
a land policy on the order of Thomas H. Benton’s, while 
he allowed the eastern Whigs to think he supported 
Clay’s distribution scheme. The distribution plan, de- 
clared the Democrats, was only another name for the 
assumption of state debts which the western states had 
contracted by overissues of bonds, chiefly for internal 
improvements. In October, 1839 the English firm of 
bankers, Baring and Company, had issued a circular de- 
claring that only a federal assumption of these debts 
could restore confidence in the credit of the individual 
states and attract foreign capital. The assumption 
project was taken up by several Whig papers, and as 
Webster had some financial connections with the Bar- 


™ National Intelligencer, September 14, 1840. 

™8 Ritchie to Allen, February 16, 1840, in the William Allen Pa- 
pers, 3:40296, Library of Congress. “I want to expose this foul 
game which the Whigs are playing,” wrote Ritchie, “holding up 
Harrison to the South as Anti-Abolitionist—and to the West and 
North as the abolition candidate—for such he is in N. York, 
Penna. & Ohio, in order to catch Abolition votes.” See also 
C.C. Clay to Flagg, April 28, 1840, in the A.C. Flagg Collection, 
Miscellaneous Letters, 1831-45, Manuscripts Division, New York 
Public Library; Kendall to Flagg, September 30, 1840, in ibid. For 
a frank confession of the Whig policy on this matter, see Tayloe 
4A Gilmer, October 10, 1840, in William and Mary Quarterly, 23: 

3-84, 
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ings, the Democrats declared that the assumption of state 
debts was to be a Whig policy dictated by British and 
New England capitalists. The inference was that Har- 
rison was the tool or the accomplice in this project, and 
the denials of the Whig leaders did not carry much 
weight.° Harrison consistently refrained from com- 
mitting himself to any specific land policy in the year 
1840. His close alliance with Webster and Abbott Law- 
rence and the support they gave him during the cam- 
paign, coupled with Webster’s financial affiliations, give 
some credibility to the charge that he was in favor of 
the Easterner’s land policy, but the evidence is not con- 
clusive, and much of it, being drawn from Democratic 
papers, is subject to question. On the other hand, it was 
probably true that the eastern Whigs believed that Har- 
rison’s candidacy would do much to reassure and placate 
the West on the ticklish land question.1”° 
More than once the charge was made that Harrison 

trimmed on political issues and that in his various utter- 
ances he had stood on both sides of a question. To say 
the least, his views underwent great modifications. In 
1819 he had declared the bank to be unconstitutional and 
an engine of oppression; in 1838 he stated that he was 
a bank man and in favor of a credit system because he 
was a Democrat, and that banks were the “means of open- 
ing facilities for the poor man to become rich.’21 He 
had for years favored cheap lands and in 1828 had voted 
for Benton’s graduation bill, but in 1836 changed to a 
stand for Clay’s distribution plan.!2? He did not believe 

™ Wellington, Raynor G., The Political and Sectional Influence 
of the Public Lands, 1828-1842, 75-88 (Riverside Press, 1914), deals 
with this point. 

120 Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 10:388, and Lawrence to Crit- 
tenden, January 7, 1841, in the Crittenden Papers, 7:1273, show the 
relations of Webster, Lawrence, and Harrison. The charges cited 
by Wellington are frequently taken from the Washington Globe, 
the Democratic administration paper. 

21 Niles’ Register, 54:398. 

2 Tbid., 51:24. For the general changes in Harrison’s views see 
chapters 7 and 9 passim. 
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that Congress had any power over slavery in any part of 
the country, but he so phrased his language that he 
seemed to be an antislavery man. When interrogated, 
Harrison frequently declined to answer questions, stating 
that his views could be found in his previous letters and 
political statements.’** 

In his campaign PeOHO VE CER OEE he dwelt largely on 
the necessity of curbing the executive power, pledged 
himself to a single term and expressed his determination 
to restore the executive to its proper function of carrying 
out the people’s will as expressed by Congress. These 
tenets of Harrison’s political faith received the cordial 
approval of the people and the politicians alike.** Other 
than this the Whig candidate confined himself to reminis- 
cences of the War of 1812, recollections that, according 
to his own testimony, roused sad emotions in his bosom 
and caused him to drop a tear over the dead soldiers’ 
graves.?° 

As the election drew near the Whigs were jubilant. 
The state elections showed that the tide was running their 
way. Pennsylvania went for Harrison, an important 
sign of the times. “In 1836, you will recollect that we 
were divided, Whigs and Antimasons,” wrote a politician 


™ Harrison to the Whigs of the New York Legislature, May 23, 
1840, in the National Intelligencer, July 8, 1840. In this letter 
Harrison referred the Whigs to his letters to Sherrod Williams and 
Harmar Denny and declined to give any pledges, for he thought 
Congress should be left free to legislate on matters of public good, 
and he felt that he had already made himself clear on all matters. 
A caustic commentary on this attitude of Harrison’s appears in 
the William Allen Papers, 3:40805-14. Allen declared that if the 
statement of Harrison’s defenders—that the interrogation of a 
candidate was undignified—were accepted, it would be sad indeed 
to allow the character of a gentleman to intervene between a can- 
didate and the people. 

™ Harrison to Denny, December 2, 1838, in the Western Penn- 
sylvania Historical Magazine, 1:145-51. 

™ See, for instance, Harrison’s speech at Fort Meigs, in Norton, 
Reminiscences of the Log Cabin Campaign, 178-87 passim; speech 
at Dayton, in ibid., 288-301; speech at Greenville treaty ground, in 
the National Intelligencer, August 10, 1840. 
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of that state to Harrison. ‘Now, all is harmony, all 
differences are sunk in the main question of saving our 
country—indeed of preserving ourselves. You may as 
safely set down the Keystone State for Harrison, as that 
of Ohio.”?* In the South, also, the outlook was promis- 
ing. “Wherever Nullification prevailed your banner was 
borne in the breeze,” said Duff Green to Harrison in a 
letter of September 8 in which he predicted the latter’s 
certain election.!27 

Nor were the Whigs unwarranted in their conviction. 
The conjunction of forces in their party was too strong 
for the Van Buren men. The new “Conservative”? Demo- 
crats led by Nathaniel P. Tallmadge, of New York, and 
William C. Rives, of Virginia, who had broken with Van 
Buren on the establishment of an independent treasury, 
the men who had voted for Webster, White, and Har- 
rison in the election of 1836, with the addition of those 
who blamed the Democrats for the panic of 1837 and 
many who were swept along by the surge of log-cabin 
campaigning, carried Harrison to victory. North of the 
Mason and Dixon line and the Ohio River, Van Buren 
obtained the electoral votes of two states—New Hamp- 
shire and Illinois. In the South he carried Virginia, 
South Carolina, Alabama, Missouri, and Arkansas. Har- 
rison received 234 electoral votes while Van Buren could 
count only 60. Estimates of the popular vote did not 
show such a disparity. Harrison received 1,275,016, Van 
Buren only some forty-five thousand votes less, and the 
Abolition candidate, James G. Birney, 7,069 votes. Al- 
most twice as many men voted in 1840 as had voted in 
1836, proving the efficacy of the methods used to stimu- 
late interest in the campaign. The Whigs at last had 
triumphed and “‘Harrison and Reform” was to be tried 
in practice.” 


46 TDunn to Harrison, September 10, 1840, in the William Henry 
Harrison Papers, Box 1805-41, Benjamin Harrison Collection. 

17 Green to Harrison, September 8, 1840, in ibid. 

% Stanwood, History of the Presidency, 1:203-4; see ibid., 185. 


XI 
THE PRESIDENCY 


SCARCELY had the election returns been made known 
when the question of the new president-elect’s cabinet 
became the subject of interested speculation. In the mid- 
dle of November Harrison went to Louisville, Kentucky, 
and from there proceeded to Frankfort and Lexington. 
While on this trip he interviewed various leaders, Henry 
Clay, Robert P. Letcher, a Clay man, and Charles A. 
Wickcliffe, Sr., the ‘old Duke’ who was opposed to the 
Letcher—Crittenden group although a Whig.t With Clay, 
Harrison’s relations were as satisfactory as could be ex- 
pected, and it may have been Clay who suggested that 
Crittenden and Thomas Ewing should be taken into the 
cabinet. “I left General Harrison at Lexington, and I 
have seen and conversed a good deal with him,” wrote 
Clay to Francis Brooke on December 8. ‘“‘He is much 
broken, but his mind retains all its strength and vigor. 
He appears to be animated by the best dispositions, and 
if he acts in conformity to them, our hopes will all be 
realized. I communicated to him that, during the short 
time I expected to remain in public life, I had no desire 
to change my position in the Senate. He professed, and 
I have no doubt now entertains, sentiments of warm re- 
gard and attachment to me. I do not believe that he had 
then made up his mind as to the members of his Cabinet. 
I think it probable, although he did not say so, that he 
will invite Crittenden and Ewing to take places in it. 
Beyond that I will not venture even a conjecture.”? That 
Clay was not filled with enthusiasm by his rival’s success 
is revealed in his private correspondence. “You know,” 
he wrote to Robert P. Letcher, relative to the rumors 

* Works of Henry Clay, 5:446-47 (Federal ed.) ; Letcher to Crit- 
tenden, November 30, 1840, in Coleman, Ann Mary B. (ed.), The 
Life of John J. Crittenden, 1:181 (Philadelphia, 1873); same to 
same, December 14, 1840, in zbid., 182. 

* Works of Henry Clay, 5:446-47 (Federal ed.). 
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of Webster’s appointment to the secretaryship of state, 
“that I am prepared for anything & I should not be 
greatly disappointed if he falls into sinister hands.’’ 

That Crittenden would have the offer of the attorney- 
generalship was generally expected by his friends, 
for much of the work accomplished in Kentucky in Har- 
rison’s behalf had been done by Crittenden; and although 
Clay would not himself accept an office, it was natural 
that his friends should obtain some compensation. For 
the same reason Ewing, of Ohio, was a prominent candi- 
date. Both Ewing and Thomas Corwin, of Ohio, had 
labored hard for the Whigs’ success, and as Thomas Cor- 
win had been elected governor of the state, Ewing’s name 
stood unrivaled in the list of aspirants for office from 
that region. 

Some fears were entertained as to just what Harrison 
might do. Corwin was distinctly uneasy lest the general 
should fall into the wrong hands. “I feel anxious that 
some one that I know should be near the President just 
for the reason that I should then carry about with me 
an assurance that there was one honest man to give 
counsel where it was needed,” wrote Corwin to Critten- 
den. “I dare say you will think all this very arrogant; 
well be it so, but you ought to remember that I had made 
over 100 regular orations to the people this summer, that 
I have first and last addressed at least seven hundred 
thousand people, men women children Dogs negroes & 
Democrats included, that I have made promises of great 
amendments in the administration of public affairs & I 
do not wish to be made out liar & fool both, by the his- 
tory of the first six months of the new Era. I have the 
utmost confidence in Old Tip but I know also that his 
Cabinet advisers will & ought to have great weight with 
him.’”4 

Nor was Corwin alone in his fears. Robert P. Letcher 

® Clay to Letcher, December 13, 1840, in the Crittenden Papers, 


4) ORS. 
“Coleman (ed.), Life of John J. Crittenden, 1:130-31. 
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told Crittenden it was rumored that Charles A. Wick- 
liffe was seeking the postmaster-generalship, and that he 
had heard the “old Duke” would succeed, a matter of 
great concern to the Kentuckians.’ On December 1 Har- 
rison invited Webster to accept the secretaryship of state 
or the treasury, expressing a hope that the New Eng- 
lander should take the latter office.6 Webster declined 
to do this, but agreed to serve as secretary of state. 
Webster’s friends were much pleased with his appoint- 
ment, and were influential in allotting the other cabinet 
offices. The people of Massachusetts believed that both 
Webster and Crittenden should be in the cabinet, wrote 
Abbott Lawrence frankly to the latter gentleman, and he 
continued, “We feel that the success of General Harri- 
son’s administration depends upon those who are to be 
his ministers, and the appointments made through them 
of the Federal officers throughout the country.’’ Law- 
rence desired Thomas Ewing, of Ohio, for the Treasury 
Department, John Bell, of Tennessee, for the War De- 
partment, and Francis Granger, of New York, for the 
Navy, and as Lawrence was very close to Harrison, his 
wishes had weight.® 

This was indeed substantially the cabinet formed by 
Harrison. Ewing became secretary of the treasury; Bell 
was made secretary of war, undoubtedly as a representa- 
tive of the White-Democrat-Whigs of the South and in 
recognition of the support of that group. George E. 
Badger, of North Carolina, was appointed secretary of 
the navy, and Francis Granger received the office of post- 
master general. The latter had been informed by Weed 
immediately after the election that he would receive a 

*Letcher to Crittenden, November 30, 1840, in the Crittenden 
Papers, 7:1226; same to same, December 14, 1840, in Coleman (ed.), 
Life of John J. Crittenden, 1:182. 


*Writings and Speeches of Daniel Webster, 18:90-91 (National 
ed.). 


‘Lawrence to Crittenden, January 7, 1841, in the Crittenden Pa- 
pers, 7312738, 


*Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 10:448. 
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place in the cabinet, and the arrangements for this had 
probably been concluded months before.® 

Two groups were entirely overlooked, the Antimasons 
in Pennsylvania and the “Conservative Democrats.” 
Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, had anticipated the 
offer of a cabinet office, and had desired the postmaster- 
generalship. He had done much to secure Harrison’s 
prominence in Pennsylvania, and according to the Demo- 
erats had not hesitated to use fraud to advance his 
interest. Despite his expectations Stevens was passed 
over, partly, no doubt, because of the factions among the 
Pennsylvania Whigs. Indeed, no office of great impor- 
tance went to a citizen of the Keystone State, much to 
the disgust of the politicians there. The “Conserva- 
tive Democrats” likewise had no place in the cabinet. 
““As you have not been able, from peculiar circumstances, 
to give the Conservatives a representative in your Cab- 
inet,” wrote Nathaniel P. Tallmadge to Harrison on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1841, “I have no doubt it will give you great 
pleasure to recognize them in some other way. I deem 
some such recognition of vital importance to the suc- 
cess of the great and good cause in which we are 
engaged.” Three years later Tallmadge wrote to a 
friend that he declined a place in Harrison’s cabinet, 
but the evidence of his 1841 letter indicates that his later 
statement arose from an inexact recollection of the 
events.” 

® Weed to Granger, December 11, 1840, in Barnes, Memoir of 
Thurlow Weed, 87. 

” Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 10:388; Tyler, Letters and 
Times of the Tylers, 3:87; McClure, Alexander K., Our Presidents 
and How We Make Them, 68 (New York, 1902). These references 
are cited in Mueller, Whig Party in Pennsylvania, 67,n.1. See also 
ibid., 68, n.1. 

"William Henry Harrison Papers, Box 1805-41, Benjamin Har- 
vison Collection. Tallmadge wanted the office of minister to Eng- 
land for William C. Rives, of Virginia. 

2 Tallmadge to Stilwell, February 7, 1844, in the Tallmadge 
Papers, New York Public Library. 
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After making the trip to Kentucky, Harrison returned 
to North Bend to complete his preparations for his de- 
parture for Washington. In February he started east, 
going by way of Philadelphia and arriving in Baltimore 
on February 7. Two days later he proceeded to Wash- 
ington and was greeted by a vast crowd headed by the 
mayor of the city who accompanied him to Gadsby’s Hotel 
where the president-elect was to stay for a short time. 
Tippecanoe banners were waving gorgeously and the 
bells were rung to signalize the successful candidate’s 
arrival. Harrison was delighted with his success. All 
the difficulties of the past years, his financial troubles and 
his family sorrows, seemed to be happily forgotten in 
elation at his elevation to the position of president-elect. 
If, as Calhoun said, he ‘‘was as unconscious as a child 
of his difficulties and those of his country,” it is probable 
that the pleasure he showed in his position was a nat- 
ural reaction from the strain of six years’ intermittent 
campaigning."* 

Harrison remained some days in Washington, enter- 
taining and entertained in turn by the most prominent 
leaders of the city’s society. There was a “constant 
round of soirées and brilliant receptions’; there were 
dinners and assemblies and a great log-cabin ball where 
eighteen hundred wax candles flamed a resplendent wel- 
come to “Old Tip.” Harrison then retreated to Virginia 
for a short time to visit relatives and obtain a little rest 
before returning to Washington for the inauguration. 

The day of March 4 was cold and dreary, but the cere- 
monies were colorful in the extreme. Attending Har- 
rison on his ride to the Capitol was a long procession of 
officers and soldiers, Tippecanoe clubs and societies, 
young students and school boys with banners showing 
log cabins and flaunting Harrison slogans. There was a 

* Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 10:416-17; Bonney, Historical 
Gleanings, 2:184-35. 

“Calhoun to Mrs. Clemson, February 17, 1841, in American His- 
torical Association, Report, 1899, vol. 2:474, 

* Bonney, Historical Gleanings, 156-57. 


[From an engraving taken from the Hoyt portrait. This was 
a late portrait, possibly the last.] 
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large log cabin drawn by horses, and decorated with 
“hard cider’? kegs, streamers, flags, and canoes bearing 
the motto, “Old Tip’s Cabin is up.” The people went 
wild in their enthusiasm for the “Hero of Tippecanoe.” 
Not since Washington’s inauguration in New York in 
1789 had been shown such unrestrained enthusiasm as 
that of the thousands who lined Pennsylvania Avenue on 
the fourth of March, 1841.7¢ 

At the Capitol Harrison read his inaugural address, 
a proceeding that took more than an hour’s time. If 
any of the listening multitude had expected the new 
president to define and elucidate the doctrines of the 
Whig party, they encountered a disappointment. Har- 
rison’s speech was in the main devoted to an exposition 
of his understanding of the duties and privileges of the 
executive.'*7 First, he reiterated his pledge to hold the 
office of president for a single term only. The love of 
power to which officeholders are prone, declared Harri- 
son, was one of the most vicious dangers that could 
threaten a republic, and should be avoided by short terms 
in office so that the officer might never forget that he 
was the agent and not the principal of his country. Sec- 
ond, the president should not encroach upon the powers 
of the legislative branch of government. He should, 
therefore, use the veto only to protect the Constitution 
from violation, to protect the people from the effects of 
hasty legislation in contravention of the people’s will, and 
lastly to prevent the effects of combinations violative of 
the rights of minorities. The third manner in which the 
president might assume undue power, went on the in- 
augural address, was by the use of federal patronage. 
By his control over the officers of the treasury, in par- 
ticular, this power assumed a threatening aspect, and 
Harrison pledged himself never to remove a secretary of 

6 Thid., 160-61; Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 10:489-40; see 
also Nevins, Allan, American Social History as Recorded by British 


Travellers, 258-60 (New York, 1923). 
“ Harrison’s inaugural address appears in Richardson (ed.), 


Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 4:5-21. 
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the treasury without giving Congress full information as 
to his reasons for this step. Harrison then touched on 
the influence of the executive over elections by means 
of patronage and of his power over the freedom of the 
press through the government printers, and promised 
that he would always respect the people’s rights and 
refrain from any undue use of the influence thus concen- 
trated in his hands. 

The rest of the inaugural was in the main devoted to 
two subjects, the currency and the question of slavery. 
While stressing the point that the control of the currency 
should be entirely in the hands of Congress, Harrison 
gave a paragraph to the dire results of a purely metallic 
currency. Since he deplored the establishment of an 
independent treasury in another paragraph, the indica- 
tions were that the president was vaguely hinting that 
any bank scheme satisfactory to Congress would meet his 
approval. 

His disquisition on the slavery question was along the 
lines of his letter to Sherrod Williams in 1836 and of his 
speech at Carthage in the summer of 1840. “The at- 
tempt of those [citizens] of one State to control the 
domestic institutions of another can only result in feelings 
of distrust and jealousy, the certain harbingers of dis- 
union, violence, and civil war, and the ultimate destruc- 
tion of our free institutions,’ declared Harrison pro- 
phetically.12 He again stated his belief that Congress 
had no right to abolish slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia without the consent of the residents therein. 

On one other subject Harrison touched lightly—the 
assumption of state debts. The Democrats had fre- 
quently charged the Whigs with the intention of effecting 
a federal assumption of the state debts—bonds, etc., 
which had been incurred in the overspeculation of the 
past years. On this subject Harrison displayed sym- 
pathy for the states, but discountenanced assumption 
projects. He advocated encouraging the states to make 


“Richardson (ed.), Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 16. 
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such sacrifices as were necessary ‘for a restoration of 
credit. “The resources of the country are abundant, the 
enterprise and activity of our people proverbial,” he 
stated sonorously, ‘‘and we may well hope that wise leg- 
islation and prudent administration by the respective gov- 
ernments, each acting within its own sphere, will restore 
former prosperity.’’® 

In conclusion Harrison made a plea for the abolition 
of party spirit and a larger measure of harmony and 
accord in public affairs. The greater part of the speech 
was undoubtedly Harrison’s own work and expressed 
faithfully his political creed of a strict limitation of the 
executive, of a preservation of state rights and of con- 
gressional noninterference with slavery. It was a pass- 
able paper but overlong, and as Weed remarked, it 
brought the administration little strength.2? The para- 
graphs dealing with the currency and the assumption of 
state debts seem rather foreign and were probably the 
result of Webster’s suggestions. Webster had indeed 
slightly modified the entire address. The story is told 
that the incoming secretary of state had prepared an 
inaugural which Harrison refused to use, stating that 
he had already written an address and would not use 
Webster’s as every one would know it was not his own 
work. Webster then tried to reduce the number of clas- 
sical allusions with which the address was weighted, a 
task that was by no means easy. When Mrs. Seaton, the 
wife of the publisher, remarked one day that he looked 
fatigued, Webster replied jocularly that it was small 
wonder as he had just “killed seventeen Roman procon- 
suls as dead as smelts, every one of them’’; but despite 

” Charges were frequently made that Webster was planning to 
procure federal assumption of the state debts. In view of Abbott 
Lawrence’s frank statement of his own interest in the policies of 
the administration, it seems likely that a Webster-New England 
capitalist coalition was trying to influence Harrison’s financial 
policy. For the conditions in this field in 1839-40, see Wellington, 
Political and Sectional Influence of the Public Lands, 75-88. 

2 Barnes, Memoir of Thurlow Weed, 91. 
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this carnage many remained to do duty on inauguration 
day.” 

Long before his inaugural a throng of office seekers 
had pressed about Harrison, and letters invoking his 
favor had flooded his mail daily. . Politicians besieged 
North Bend and then flocked to Washington in order to 
force themselves on his attention. Charles Scott Todd 
and John Chambers, who had served under Harrison in 
the War of 1812, accompanied the president to the Cap- 
itol and were busied continually with the conflicting de- 
mands for the spoils of the day. There were letters from 
minor politicians throughout the country, requests for 
loans of money from old soldiers and daughters of 
“whole-hearted Revolutionary patriots,’ demands for 
pensions from veterans of the War of 1812.2? But these 
minor and more numerous demands were not the most 
vexing. For the more important and more remunerative 
offices the struggle was intense. The foreign missions 
and the collectorship of the port of New York occasioned 
the most bitter feeling. Henry A. Wise, of Virginia, de- 
manded the mission to Paris, but signified his willingness 
to accept the position of chargé d’affaires to Naples. Un- 
fortunately Duff Green, harassed by a sheriff’s execution 
on the furniture of his house, was forced to press his 
claims for the latter post,?* although a few weeks before 
he had been juggling for the mission to Texas.24 Robert 

™ Harvey, Peter, Reminiscences and Anecdotes of Daniel Webster, 
160-63 (Boston, 1880). 


*See the numerous letters in the William Henry Harrison Pa- 
pers, Box 1805-41, Benjamin Harrison Collection. No demand was 
too extreme, One woman even requested Harrison to find her a place 
where she could start a school on money to be supplied by the presi- 
dent. M. Warren Scott asked for a deputy collectorship of the 
customs of the City of New York because of Harrison’s old friend- 
ship with the late Dr. Scott, of Frankfort, Kentucky. 

* Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 10:488. 

“Green to Harrison, February 28, 1841, in the William Henry 
Harrison Papers, Box 1805-41, Benjamin Harrison Collection, 
Green later requested that his son be given a clerkship with a 
salary of $1400. Same to same, March 28, 1841, in ibid. 
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C. Wetmore, a prominent Clay man in New York City, 
and General Solomon Van Rensselaer were both hot in 
their pursuit of the collectorship of the port of New York. 
In late January, Van Rensselaer had gone to Washing- 
ton to be near the president-elect, and the esteem evinced 
by Harrison for Van Rensselaer and his daughter raised 
his old friend’s hopes to a high pitch.2> Unfortunately, 
due to the insistence of Seward,”* the office was bestowed 
on Webster’s friend, Edward Curtis, much to the rage 
of the other aspirants. It was indeed this appointment 
which brought about an open breach between Clay and 
Harrison.?*7_ The New Yorkers who had openly supported 
Harrison through his years of campaigning, and the Clay 
men were equally angry. The influence of Draper, Grin- 
nell, Seward, and Bowen, all anti-Clay men, was supreme 
in procuring appointments they said. Webster’s friends, 
they grumbled, received all the offices, and the bitterness 
at the Kentuckian’s defeat that had been submerged dur- 
ing the campaign, rose to the surface with increased 
venom.”® 

In connection with the scramble for offices the position 
of two minor politicians is of interest. Apparently 
Charles Scott Todd, Harrison’s aid, and Charles Mac- 
Alester, of Philadelphia, played an important part in dis- 
tributing the positions of lesser importance. MacAlester 
was on intimate terms with both Harrison and Todd. To 
Todd he offered advice on the qualifications of various 
candidates for office in no uncertain terms. “I. L. Mc- 
Kenney won’t do for anything but a subordinate station 
with limited definite powers,” he wrote. “Tyson will do 
for the collectorship [he] will make [more] men out of 

> Wetmore to Reynolds, February 2, 1841, in ibid.; Bonney, His- 
torical Gleanings, 2:147-69 passim. 

28 Willmore to Granger, March 12, 1841, in the Francis Granger 
Papers, Box 1820-54, Library of Congress. 

7 Clay to Harrison, March 15, 1841, in Works of Henry Clay, 


5:452 (Federal ed.). 
2 Westervelt to Crittenden, March 26, 1841, in the Crittenden 


Papers, 7:1334-37. 
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the office for the Administration or the succession, than 
any one whose name I have heard mentioned for the office 
—what I say to you about men, you may rely upon for 
I comment upon none that I don’t know. Be good enough 
to remember that I want for A. Kintsing Jr. the Super- 
intendentship of the Arsenal at Frankfort Pa., sir with 
10 to 1200 per annum.””® 

MacAlester’s relations with Harrison are interesting 
because he seems to have been the president-elect’s finan- 
cial manager. “I have received under cover from John 
Chambers Esq. Abbott Lawrence’s three drafts on 
Messrs. A. & A. Lawrence & Co. Boston at eight for 
$3000 $1000 $1000 together Five thousand dollars,” wrote 
MacAlester to Harrison in March, “four thousand of 
which is to be appropriated to the purchase of U. S. Bank 
notes & the remaining $1000 to be held subject to your 
orders.’°° Moreover, 2 man who had acquired a note 
for three hundred dollars which Harrison had borrowed 
from a Dr. Charles Brown at Greenville in 1795 was in- 
structed by John Chambers to prove the legality of his 
ownership of the note to Edward Curtis, of New York, 
and then apply for payment to Charles MacAlester, of 
Philadelphia.*!| These two letters seem to indicate that 
Lawrence and other leading capitalists contributed a fund 
for Harrison’s expenses. They do not prove, however, 


* MacAlester to Todd, March 19, 1841, in the William Henry 
Harrison Papers, Box 1805-41, Benjamin Harrison Collection. 

* MacAlester to Harrison, March 19, 1841, in ibid. 

A Mr. Adam Levy (or Ley), of New York, had obtained the 
note and presented it for payment plus interest. December 18, 1840, 
Harrison instructed him to prove the legality of the transfer to 
Edward Curtis. March 8, 1840 Mr. Levy was instructed by John 
Chambers to apply to MacAlester for payment, and on March 20, 
1840 MacAlester was instructed by Harrison to settle the matter 
“apon principles of honor and equity.” See copy of the original 
note signed by Harrison, in ibid.; MacAlester to Levy, March 
20, 1841, in ibid.; Chambers to Levy, March 8, 1841, in ibid.; copy 
of a letter from Curtis to Levy, December 23, 1840, in tbid.; copy 
of a letter from Harrison to Levy, December 18, 1840, in ibid, 
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that the president was thereby placed under any obliga- 
tions to those men although they make such a conclusion 
possible and probable. Charges were brought by the 
Democrats to the effect that certain capitalists supported 
Harrison’s election in order to secure federal assumption 
of state debts; but the connection must remain rather 
a matter of conjecture than of positive statement until 
more evidence on the subject can be adduced. 

On March 17 Harrison issued a call for an extra session 
of Congress to assemble on May 31 for consideration of 
the finances and currency of the country. Before that 
session had opened, however, President Harrison suc- 
cumbed to the strain under which he was laboring. The 
many receptions, dinners, and balls which the old gen- 
eral attended with such delight, the quantity of guests in 
the White House, where his niece Mrs. Jane Findlay and 
his daughter-in-law Mrs. William Harrison acted as 
hostesses, coupled with his duties and the terrific press 
of office seekers completely wore down his vitality. “His 
natural kindness of disposition was seen at every mo- 
ment,” wrote a British traveler. “Whoever called to pay 
him a visit was sure to be asked to dinner ; whoever called 
for a place was sure to get a promise; whoever hinted at 
a want of money was sure to receive a draft; until it be- 
came the common talk that the President was over-draw- 
ing his account, overpromising his partisans, and 
overfeeding his friends.’*? Incidentally, Harrison was 
overtaxing his strength. Never of a very rugged con- 
stitution, and nearing the allotted three score years and 
ten, it is small wonder that his health failed. On March 
28 he contracted a chill that rapidly turned into pneu- © 
monia, and resulted in his death on April 4. His last 
words were of his country. “Sir,” he said when he lay 
dying, “I wish you to understand the principles of the 
Government. I wish them carried out. I ask nothing 
more.’’** 


® Nevins, American Social History, 261. 
* Tyler, Letters and Times of the Tylers, 2:1, chapter heading. 
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President Harrison’s funeral was held on April 8 with 
simple but impressive ceremonies. His body was in- 
terred in the old congressional cemetery in Washington, 
but in June of the same year it was taken by his family 
to North Bend. There his tomb still stands, facing out 
over the fields which he had loved, past which the Ohio 
flows quietly on its long journey to the Mississippi. 

The loss of their president was a shock to the people 
and the politicians alike—to the people because the fig- 
ure of “Old Tip,” the simple, honest, good-hearted log- 
cabin candidate, had become to them a symbol of the 
promised reform, and to the politicians because by the 
death of Harrison the office of president fell upon John 
Tyler, a proslavery, state rights strict constructionist 
with whose principles they were but too well acquainted. 
Throughout the country memorial services were held in 
the churches, funeral pageants were held in some cities, 
and the day of burial was observed as one of mourning. 
Harrison was the first president to die in office, and the 
shortness of his occupancy of the presidential chair in- 
tensified the feeling of shock and grief that ran through 
the land.** 

As Harrison was not a statesman in life, death could 
not change his record. He was a politician, as were 
almost all of his associates in public life. But although 
the term “politician” does not denote the vision of a 
prophet nor the fervor of a martyr, it is childish to 
attach to the word an opprobrious sense, for there is no 
reason to expect that the business of politics should 
strip a man of all the motives of self-interest that are 
characteristic of mankind. Harrison was a genial man 
with a generous and free manner, a lovable personality 
with a happy faculty for friendship, a man of fair 
abilities but not extraordinary talents. He had “a 
copious fund of that eloquence which is fitted for the 


“Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 10:456-59 passim. 
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camp and for gaining partisans,’’** and he used this talent 
to advantage. He desired public offices and frankly 
sought them; in office he did his best, but he lacked the 
powers of a Calhoun, a Clay, or a Webster. In his 
cultural leanings, Harrison was a striking example of 
the classical revival fostered by the supposed affinity of 
the new American republic with those of Greece and 
Rome. Like the Virginia gentlemen of his father’s 
generation, he was interested in the humanities. He took 
a deep interest also in certain contemporary intellectual 
movements. When the Vincennes library was founded in 
1808, Harrison, then governor of the Territory of 
Indiana, donated many volumes to its shelves. In 1822 
he was made a trustee of the Medical College of Cin- 
cinnati University, a project in which Dr. Daniel Drake 
was deeply interested. He was one of the early members 
of the Ohio Archeological Society, and at a meeting of 
that group in 1837 delivered an address entitled 
A Discourse on the Aborigines of the Valley of the 
Ohio,** which has continued to be an important source 
for the study of the Red Man in that region. 

To his family Harrison was always affectionate and 
considerate; no one can overestimate the fortitude with 
which he faced reverses and the solicitude with which 
he cared for his children and their children in turn. 
Generous to extravagance, good-tempered and of a cheer- 
ful and optimistic turn of mind, witty and fond of society, 
it is small wonder that he was constantly surrounded 
by friends or that pleasant associations are grouped 
about his name. It is, indeed, in private life that Harri- 
son, in retrospect, appears to best advantage. 

In public life he was seldom the initiator of pro- 
grams, and he was not conspicuous for advocacy of any 

®° Quoted in Venable, William H., Beginnings of Literary Culture 
in the Ohio Valley, 334 (Cincinnati, 1891). 

% Printed in pamphlet form in Cincinnati, 18388, and reprinted in 
Ohio Historical and Philosophical Society, Transactions, 1:pt.2:216- 
67 (Cincinnati, 1839). 
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particular political ideas, save perhaps an idealistic con- 
ception of the republican form of government. He 
shared the prevailing tendency of his time to regard public 
offices as lucrative and honorable stations, rather than 
as a challenge for careful preparation and for self- 
sacrificing service. As a soldier he was never taken off 
his guard, and his nerve never failed him; the victories 
of Tippecanoe and the Thames will always stand to his 
credit. But it was the enthusiasm of political adherents 
and the contrast of his successes with defeats sustained 
by other American generals rather than military genius 
that made him a military hero. He was prone, also, to 
rest content with a single victory when he should have 
pressed on toward the successful conclusion of a war; 
but the frankness and geniality with which he enjoyed 
his laurels make it difficult to begrudge them to him. 

To the student of history it appears that William 
Henry Harrison was carried by movements characteristic 
of the politics of the “Middle Period,” rather than by 
preéminent ability, through the portals of the presidency. 
The combination of circumstances which made a scion 
of the aristocracy of Virginia, the refined and hospitable 
master of “Grouseland” and the mansion at North Bend, 
into the “log-cabin” candidate of the “common people,” 
will long remain unique in our history. The incon- 
sistencies and incongruities of politics should not 
obscure the true picture of the man as he was, kindly, 
courteous, brave and cheerful, endeared to his family 
and his friends by all the attractions of a fine personality. 
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Bass Island, American forces 
reach, 179. 

Bassett, Burwell, 223. 

Bassett, Elizabeth, 12, 14. 

Bassett, Elizabeth (Churchill), 
133 

Bassett, Colonel William, 12. 

Bates, Isaac C., 341. 

Beall, General Reasin, describes 
lack of clothing for army, 
147n; president of Whig con- 
vention, 348. 

Beggs, Charles, 84. 

Bell, John, overlooked by Jack- 
son, 302; in Harrison’s cab- 
inet, 368. 

Belle Fontaine, territorial out- 
post, 54. 

Benton, Thomas H., comment on 
Harrison, 346; land policy, 
304, 362, 363; mentioned, 245, 
824. 

“Berkeley” (Virginia), ances- 
tral Harrison home, 1, 8, 5, 9, 
10, 12, 15; life at, 18-14, 26; 
compared with North Bend, 
204-5. 
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“Berkeley Hundred,” early set- 
tlement, 5-6. 

Berrien, John M., letter to Har- 
rison, 318. 

Beverley, Robert, Virginia his- 
torian, 6. 

“Bicres” (Virginia), 
‘Harrison estate, 9. 

Biddle, Nicholas, letter from 
Webster, 308-9; supports 
Webster’s candidacy for pres- 
idential nomination, 311-12; 
connection with Stevens, 312- 
13; urged to try for secre- 
taryship of treasury, 324; 
mentioned, 299, 323. 

Big Bottom settlement (Ohio), 
destroyed by Indians, 24. 

Bingman, see Taylor and Bing- 
man. 

Birdsye, E. T., 
mason, 314n. 
Birney, James G., candidate for 

presidency, 358-59, 365. 

Black Hawk (Sauk chief), de- 
nies validity of land cession, 
106. 

Black Swamp, impedes march 
to Miami Rapids, 149. 

Blair, Reverend James, marries 
Sarah Harrison, 5; quarrels 
with Governors Nicholson and 
Andros, 5, 6, 6n-7n. 

Blair, Sarah (Harrison), bio- 
graphical sketch, 4-5; men- 
tioned, 7n. 

Blair, Hartwell, 
memorial, 4n. 

Bland, Richard, 11. 

Bland, Theodorick, first owner 
of “Berkeley,” 5. 

Blue Jacket (Shawnee chief), 
109. 

Bogardus, General Robert, 340n. 

Bogota (Colombia), Harrison’s 
arrival, 257; social life, 262- 


part of 


radical Anti- 


and Chilton, 
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63; Moore’s arrival, 281-82; 
excitement against Harrison, 
283-84; mentioned, 256, 267, 
285. 

Bolivar, General Simén (the 
Liberator), monarchical ten- 
dencies, 258, 259, 268, 264, 
269-70, 275-79, 280; attempted 
murder of, 258; fights insur- 
rectionists, 258-59, 265; asks 
mediation by United States 
and Great Britain in war with 
Peru, 265-66; wants protec- 
tion of European power, 269, 
270; urged by Harrison to up- 
hold republic, 282, 285, 286, 
291; suspends negotiations 
with France and Great 
Britain, 291; disavows mon- 
archical views, 258, 293. 

Bolivia, proposed union with 
Peru and Colombia, 264, 266. 

Bond, Shadrach, Jr., 64. 

Boone, Squire, starts settlement 
on Blue River, 57-58. 


Boudinot, Elias, friend of 
Symmes, 28. 
Bowen, —, influences Har- 


rison’s appointments, 375. 

Boyd, Colonel John P., com- 
mands Fourth Regiment at 
Tippecanoe, 119; thanked by 
legislature, 124. 

Boyer, Lieutenant John, journal 
of Wayne’s campaign, 34n. 
Branch, John, opposition to 

Clay, 251-53. 

“Brandon” (Virginia), home of 
Nathaniel Harrison, 5, 138; 
social life, 14-15; mentioned, 
An. 

Brant, Joseph, advises Indians, 
31. 

Braxton, George, Jr., son-in-law 
of “King” Carter, 8. 
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British, friendship with Indi- 
ans, 29, 90, 91, 107-9, 110-11, 
112, 114, 128, 143; command- 
ants grant lands near Vin- 
cennes, 67. See also War of 
1812. 

Brock, General, forces Hull to 
surrender, 138, 141, 142n, 148. 
See also Hull, War of 1812. 

Brodnax, Edward, 10. 

Brooke, Francis, letter from 
Clay, 802, 328-29, 354, 366. 
Brookville Republican Society, 

65, 80n. 

Brown, Dr. Charles, loans Har- 
rison money, 376. 

Brown, Ethan Allen, governor 
of Ohio, 235, 243. 


Brown, Major General Jacob, 
death, 247; choice of succes- 
sor, 247-48. 

Brown, John, opposes Great 


Miami dividing line, 50. 
Buckongahelas (Delaware 
chief), protests against 
treaty, 102. 
“Buckshot War,” 3384. 
Buenos Ayres, 220. 
Burbeck, Major, 33n. 
Burlington Heights, held by 
British, 184, 185, 186, 197n. 
Burnet, Judge Jacob, friend- 
ship with Harrison, 197, 206, 
241-42; connection with Cin- 
cinnati capitalists, 225; sup- 
ports “American system,” 
308-4; makes speech nomi- 
nating Harrison for presi- 
dency, 345; mentioned, 224, 
245n, 296. 

Burr, Aaron, conspiracy, 72-74. 

Burwell family, in Virginia, 10. 

Burwell, Elizabeth, 7. 

Burwell, Lewis, 7. 

Burwell, Nathaniel, son-in-law 
of “King” Carter, 8. 
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Butler, Robert, assistant adju- 
tant general, 192. 

Butler, Thomas, 223. 

Byrd, Anne, of “Westover,” 8. 

Byrd, Elizabeth (Carter), 1, 
15n. 

Byrd, Evelyn, of “Westover,” 1. 

Byrd, Mary (Willing), 1, 15. 

Byrd, Colonel William, of 
“Westover,” 1. 

Byrd, Colonel William, marries 
Mary Willing, 1, 15. 


Cabell family, in Virginia, 10. 

Cabin Point, Surry, tomb of 
Benjamin Harrison of Surry 
removed, 4n. 

Cahokia (Illinois), 
outpost, 54. 

Calhoun, John C., expects ac- 
quisition of Canada, 129n; 
appointed secretary of war, 
217; break with Jackson, 301; 
possible presidential candi- 
date, 218, 308, 305; against 
abolition petition, 317; break 
with Whigs, 325; comment on 
Harrison, 370. 

Campbell, Colonel, British 
chargé d’affaires at Bogota, 
262, 264, 284, 287, 288; ne- 
gotiations with Colombia, 268, 
269, 276-79; advocates Colom- 
bian monarchy, 291-92. 

Campbell, George W., mission 
to Russia, 228. 

Campbell, Colonel John, expedi- 
tion against Miami villages, 
153-54. 

Canada, _ settlers from 
United States, 129-380. 
also War of 1812. 

Canning, George, view on Co- 
lombian monarchy, 278-79, 
298. 


territorial 


the 
See 
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Caracas (Venezuela), 257. 

Carr, , charges against 
Harrison, 284. 

Carter family, in Virginia, 10, 
13. 

Carter, Anne, 8. 

Carter, Anne (Byrd), 8. 

Carter, Charles, 8. 

Carter, Elizabeth, 1, 15n. 

Carter, Colonel John, of ‘“Shir- 
Leys: ile 

Carter, John, of ‘“Corotoman,” 8. 

Carter, Colonel Landon, of “Sa- 
bine Hall,” 8, 11. 

Carter, “King” Robert, of “Co- 
rotoman,” 7n, 8. 

Carter, Robert, of “Nomini,” 8. 

Carthagena (Colombia), 256, 
257, 261, 282, 288. 

Cary family, of Virginia, 13. 

Cary, Archibald, 11. 

Cass, General Lewis, in War of 
1812, pp. 177, 179; defends 
Harrison, 177n, 178, 180; 
commissioner to treat with In- 
dians, 207, 208, 209; appoints 
Harrison to board of visitors 
for West Point, 297n; men- 
tioned, 194. 

Castillo, president of Council of 
Ministers, defeats union of 
Peru, Bolivia, and Colombia, 
264, 266; becomes monarchist, 
267, 271; mentioned, 281. 

Cauca (Colombia), 259, 280. 

Chambers, John, aide-de-camp 
to Harrison, 201; aids Har- 
rison at Washington, 374, 376, 

Charles City County (Virginia), 
history, 1, 5-6; representa- 
tion, 6, 7, 10; home of Har- 
risons, 9; political contests, 
12; revolutionary engagement, 
15. 
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Chase, Salmon P., calls terri- 
torial government despotic, 
56; mentioned, 306n. 

Cheves, Langdon, defends Har- 
rison, 198. 

Cheyne, Dr., 263, 283, 288n. 

Chicago (Illinois), taken by 
British, 186, 148, 171. 

Chillicothe, land sales at, 45; 
seat of new territorial gov- 
ernment, 48, 50, 51. 

Chippewa Indians, armistice 
with Wayne (1795), 35; hold 
lands in Indiana Territory, 
92; join British, 148; armis- 
tice with United States 
(1813), 183-84, 206-7; at 
Spring Wells treaty (1815), 
211-12. 

Chiticorah tract, part of Har- 
rison estate, 9. 

Churchill family, 13. 

Churchill, Elizabeth, 18. 

Cincinnati (Ohio), founded on 
Symmes Purchase, 20; in 
1791, p. 21; seat of govern- 
ment of Northwest Territory, 
41; land sales, 44, 45; sug- 
gested as capital for possible 
territorial division, 50; Har- 
rison makes his headquarters 
at, 187-88, 194, 197; in 1814, 
p. 206. 

Cincinnati Bell, Brass, and Iron 
Foundry, 225, 238. 

Cincinnati University, Harrison 
trustee of medical college, 
379. 

Claiborne, 
9n. 

Clark, George Rogers, expedi- 
tion to Shawnee towns, 109; 
mentioned, 148, 175, 176. 

Clark, Major Marston, militia 
officer at Tippecanoe, 120. 


Colonel Augustine, 
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Clark, William, federal judge, 
Indiana Territory, 59. 

Clark County, erected by Har- 
rison, 71; attitude toward 
slavery, 78, 79n, 80, 84. 

Clark’s Grant, population in 
1800, p. 54. 

“Clarksville trace,” connecting 
Louisville and Vincennes, 54, 
55n. 

Clay, Cassius M., 342. 

Clay, General Green, at Fort 
Meigs, 169-70, 175n. 

Clay, Henry, uses influence for 
Harrison, 62, 185, 136-37, 139, 
142, 164, 167, 240, 254; of- 
fered secretaryship of war, 
216-17; policies, 219, 220-21, 
244-45, 298-300, 301, 302-8, 
316, 362, 363; censures Am- 
brister— Arbuthnot episode, 
222; candidacy for presidency 
(1824), 240-48; corrupt bar- 
gain charge against, 251-538; 
letter to Bolivar, 259, 285; 
instructions to Harrison at 
Colombia, 260-61; supports 
Harrison for presidency, 306, 
810, 814; opposes Tyler can- 
didacy, 318n; 
campaign of 1840: support in 

South, 324, 328, 340-41; sup- 
port in New York, 326- 
27; fears premature move- 
ment, 827, 3386; letter to 
Brooke, 3802, 3828-29, 354, 
3866; struggle in Pennsyl- 
vania, 327, 328-30, 338, 334- 
86, 341; defeated by Har- 
rison, 341-43; loses New 
York, 336-40, 3438; agrees 
to support convention ac- 
tion, 345; helps develop 
party organization, 354; in- 
terest in Harrison’s cabinet 
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appointments, 366-67; break 

with Harrison, 375; 
mentioned, 213, 256, 264, 282n, 
805. 

Clayton, John M., 345. 

“Cleve” (Virginia), home of 
Charles Carter, 8. 

“Clifton” (Virginia), home of 
Carter Henry Harrison, 9n, 
10, 36. 

Clinton, DeWitt, suggested for 
presidency, 240, 241; defec- 
tion to Van Buren, 300. 

Coffee, Brigadier General, 200. 

Colombia, republic of, first min- 
ister, 258-54; Harrison ap- 
pointed minister, 254-55; for- 
mation, 257-58; unsettled 
conditions at Harrison’s ar- 
rival, 257-59; war with Peru, 
259, 264; suspicion of United 
States, 259-60, 270; United 
States claims against, 261; 
proposed union with Peru 
and Bolivia, 264, 266; project 
of inviting foreign prince to 
throne, 264, 266, 267, 269, 272, 
276, 277, 292-93; without a 
constitution, 267; opposition 
to monarchy, 271-72, 280-81; 
consults France and England 
about formation of monarchy, 
275-79, 286; charges against 
Harrison, 288-84, 287-88; col- 
lapse of plan for monarchy, 
292-93; mentioned, 256. 

Combs, General, 3438. 

“Conservative Democrats,” over- 
looked in Harrison’s cabinet, 
369. 

Cooper, Thomas, explanation of 
1837 panic, 323; urges Biddle 
to try for office, 324. 
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Cordova, General, antimonarch- 
ical feeling, 271; second in- 
surrection, 280-81, 285, 287, 
290; death, 288; mentioned, 
259, 263. 

Cornplanter (Seneca chief), ap- 
proves Treaty of Greenville, 
35. 

Cornstalk (Shawnee chief), 109. 

“Corotoman” (Virginia), home 
of Carters, 8. 

Corwin, Thomas, defends Har- 
rison, 356; interest in Har- 
rison’s cabinet appointments, 
367. 

Cosgrove’s Battalion, 159. 

Coupland, David, brother-in-law 
of Harrison, 638. 

Covington, General, 200. 

Craig, Major Isaac, 25, 35. 

Crane (Wyandot chief), at 
Spring Wells treaty, 211. 

Crary, Isaac E., attack on Har- 
rison, 355-56. 

Crawford, William H., attacks 
Harrison’s military record, 
170-71, 198; direct manner, 
217; controversy with Ed- 
wards, 239; candidate for 
presidency, 240-42. 

Crittenden, John J., supports 
Clay, 328; suggested for cab- 
inet, 366, 367, 368; mentioned, 
315, 325, 346. 

Croghan, George, defends Fort 
Stephenson, 175-78; contro- 
versy with Harrison, 2038, 355. 

Crouse, Colonel, 242. 

Cumberland Road, Harrison ad- 
vocates continuance, 244, 

Curtis, Edward, friendship for 
Webster, 344; collector of 
port of New York, 375; men- 
tioned, 376. 
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Curtis, George, withdraws Web- 
ster’s name as_ presidential 
candidate, 337; opposes Clay’s 
candidacy, 344, 345n. 

Cutler, Sarah, rejects Harrison, 
19. 


Dallas, Alexander J., 211. 

Dallas, George M., 239. 

Darneille, Isaac, attacks Har- 
rison’s use of patronage in 
Letters of Decius, 63-64, 67; 
admits Harrison’s charm, 87. 

Daviess, Major Joseph H., urges 
immediate attack at Tippe- 
canoe, 120; killed, 122, 124. 

Dawson, Moses, asks Harrison 
to join Jackson forces, 250. 

Dearborn, Major General Hen- 
ry, secretary of war, delays 
instructions about Indian ces- 
sions, 99, 100; prepares for 
Niagara offensive, 148; men- 
tioned, 187. 

Dearborn County, erected by 
Harrison, 53n, 71; petitions 
for annexation to Ohio, 78n, 
83. 

De_ Bresson, » French 
commissioner to Bogota, 2638, 
267, 269, 288, 284, 287, 288; 
negotiations concerning Co- 
lombian monarchy, 275-78. 

De Butt, Captain, 34. 

Decius, see Letters of Decius. 

Declaration of Independence, 
Benjamin Harrison III a 
signer, 11. 

Deer Creek, Harrison buys dis- 
tillery on, 37. 

Delaware Indians, sign Treaty 
of Greenville (1795), 35; hold 
lands in Indiana Territory, 
35, 92; object to land cessions, 
102; sign Treaty of Fort 
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Wayne (1803), 104; guaran- 
teed ownership of lands be- 
tween Ohio and White rivers 
(1804), 106; cede lands south 
of Vincennes (1804), 106, 
107; abuses against, 107; ap- 
prove land sale (1809), 113- 
14; peace mission to Shawnee 
fails, 119; loyal to Americans, 
143; at council of Greenville 
(1814), 208-9; at Spring 
Wells treaty (1815), 211-12. 
Democrats, opposition to Jack- 


son, 301-2; in “Buckshot 
War,” 334; pleased at Har- 
rison’s nomination (1840), 


346; supply Whigs with slo- 
gan, 347; renominate Van 
Buren and Johnson, 351; 
charges against Harrison, 
354-64; oppose assumption of 
state debts, 372, 377. 

Denny, Major Ebenezer, 148. 

Denny, Harmar, radical Anti- 
mason, 3811; secedes from 
Harrisburg convention, 312; 
attends Antimason convention 
at Washington, 328; president 
of Northern Liberties conven- 
tion, 330; letter from Har- 
rison, 332-33, 357. 

Desha, General Joseph, charges 
Harrison with delay in pur- 
suit of Proctor, 201. 

Detroit, fortified in case of war 
with England, 132n, 133; Hull 
shut in, 186, 187, 139; taken 
by British, 188, 141, 142n, 
148, 147, 156-57; campaign 
for recovery, 141-42, 144-52, 
154; campaign abandoned, 
154-62, 166; reoccupied by 
Americans, 180, 188; raiding 
parties from, 188; shortage 
of supplies, 190. 
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Dickerson, Mahlon, 202. 

Dickinson, John, 11. 

Dickson, Robert, British agent, 
influence with Indians, 143, 
vue 

Discourse on the Aborigines of 
the Valley of the Ohio, A, 
written by Harrison, 379. 

Dixon, Robert, see Dickson, 
Robert. 

Douglas, Richard, 227n. 

Drake, Benjamin, collaborates 
on campaign life of Harrison, 
326n. 

Drake, Dr. Daniel, friendship 
with Harrison, 206, 379. 


Draper, » od. 
Dudley, Governor Edward 
Bishop, 345. 


Duncan, Joseph, 175n. 

“Dungeness” (Virginia), home 
of Isham Randolph, 9n, 10. 

Dunn, Jacob P., analyzes ad- 
vance of Indiana Territory to 
second grade, 78, 79. 


“Eagles Nest” (Virginia), home 
of Henry Fitzhugh, 8. 

Earle, Thomas, 358. 

Ecuador (Colombia), 
formed, 257-58. 

Edwards, Governor Ninian W., 
of Illinois Territory, charges 
against Kaskaskia land office, 
67; investigates saline, 69; 
controversy with Crawford, 
239, 

Eel River Indians, sign Treaty 
of Greenville (1795), 35; hold 
lands in Indiana Territory, 
92; agree to Treaty of Fort 
Wayne (1803), 104; approve 
land sale (1809), 118-14; sign 
armistice with Harrison 
(1814), 183, 


republic 
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Highth Military District, com- 


manded by UHarrison, 163, 
165; divided, 192. 
Elliott, , British agent, 
108, 115. 
Elskwatawa (the Prophet), 
sketch of, 109-11; menaces 
settlements, 111-13; swears 


allegiance to United States, 
112, 113; opposes land ces- 
sions, 115, 128; expedition 
and Battle of Tippecanoe, 
118-23; town destroyed, 123, 
124; renews activities, 124, 
131-32, 141; joins British, 
143; at Spring Wells treaty, 
211. See also Tecumseh, In- 
dians, War of 1812. 

“Eltham” (Virginia), home of 
Colonel William Bassett, 13. 

England, see Great Britain. 

Espinar, , secretary gen- 
eral to Bolivar, 265, 266, 269. 

Este, » 2k, 

Eustis, William, secretary of 
war, extinction of Indian 
titles proposed to, 113; anx- 
ious to avoid Indian war, 116- 
18, 132; praises Harrison’s 
conduct at Tippecanoe, 124; 
receives Harrison’s report on 
conditions in West, 181-32; 
attitude toward Harrison, 
134; instructs Harrison to 
protect territory, 135; plan 
for recovery of Detroit, 141; 
leaves military decisions to 
Harrison, 145, 191; system of 
provisioning army, 147-48; 
orders to Governors Meigs 
and Wadsworth, 152n; re- 
signs secretaryship, 154; men- 
tioned, 153. 

Everett, Governor Edward, 
Webster supporter, 309, 315n. 
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Ewing, Nathaniel, charged with 
land speculation, 70. 

Ewing, Thomas, in Harrison’s 
cabinet, 366, 367, 368. 

Ewing, William, Indian agent, 
90. 


Fallen Timbers, Battle of, 28, 
34, 

“Farmer’s Rest” (Virginia), 
home of Braxton Harrison, 
9n. 

Federalists, oppose Indian war, 
29; adherents of St. Clair, 
42; leaders, 38, 40, 48; Har- 
rison’s connections with, 41, 
438, 50, 51-52, 354-55. 

Fillmore, Millard, supports 
Scott candidacy, 340, 348. 

Findlay, James, friendship with 
Harrison, 51, 58, 197, 206; 
councilor of Northwest Terri- 


tory, 57; letter from Har- 
rison, 217, 224; connection 
with Cincinnati capitalists, 


224-25; letter from Neville, 
250-51; opposition to Jackson, 
299; defeated candidate for 
governor, 304. 
Findlay, Mrs. Jane, 
Harrison, 377. 
Findlay, Colonel Samuel, 189n. 
First United States Infantry, 
30. 
Fitzhugh, Henry, of 
Nest,” 8. 

Five Nations, friendly to United 
States, 30. 
Flint, James, 

tuckians, 151. 
Flint, Timothy, guest at North 
Bend, 205. 
Flournoy, General Thomas, com- 
mands Seventh Military Dis- 
trict, 192n. 


niece of 


“Fagles 


describes Ken- 
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Floyd, Davis, confederate of 


Burr, 74. 
Floyd, General, 200. 
Follett, Oran, advises Clay 


against candidacy, 302. 

Forsyth, Thomas, criticizes In- 
dian agents, 91. 

Fort Dearborn, see Chicago. 

Fort Defiance, Winchester as- 
sembles forces at, 144, 149; 
renamed Fort Winchester, 
155; 

Fort George, Harrison arrives 
at, 184, 186. 

Fort Greenville, 38, 34, 35. See 
also Indians, treaties. 

Fert Harmar, location, 20; 
treaty of (1789), 22-23, 31. 
Fort Harrison, constructed, 119; 
Harrison’s forces return to, 
123; Hopkins’ forces seek 

shelter at, 152-53. 

Fort Jefferson, 27, 32. 

Fort Jennings, 191. 

Fort McIntosh, treaty of (1785) 
causes Indian hostilities, 22, 
30-31. 

Fort Massac, 
post, 54. 
Fort Meigs, in Black Swamp 
area, 149n; constructed, 162; 
commanders, 1638, 175n, 179; 
Ohio troops leave, 165; Har- 
rison leaves, 166-67; besieged 
by Proctor, 168-71, 172, 174- 
75, 177; shortage of rations, 

190. 

Fort Recovery, scene of St. 
Clair’s defeat, 27; attacked 
by Indians, 33; on proposed 
territorial line, 50, 58n. 

Fort Stephenson, controversy 
over Croghan’s defense, 175- 
78, 208, 355. 


territorial out- 
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Fort Washington, headquarters 
for United States troops, 24, 
26.182, O03) ELarrison sat, 2 
31, 36, 37. 

Fort Wayne, site of old Miami 
towns, 24; treaty of, 94, 101, 
103-4, 116, 125; besieged by 


Indians, 138, 189-40; men- 
tioned, 144, 153. 
Fort Winchester, Winchester 


leaves, 155, 157; shortage of 
rations, 190; and forces, 191. 
See also Fort Defiance, Fort 
Recovery. 

Fourth Regiment, United States 
Regulars, at Tippecanoe, 119, 
122; ordered to Detroit, 132n. 

Fox Indians, hold lands in In- 
diana Territory, 54, 92; cede 
lands, 106; join British, 143. 

France, early colony, 20; 
settlers: friendly to Indians, 

55, 99, 102; land claims, 

66-67, 98-99; hold slaves in 

Indiana Territory, 75; 
retrocession of Louisiana, 99, 
102; negotiations with Colom- 
bia, 267, 268, 275-79. 

Franklin, Benjamin, 11. 

Franklinton (Ohio), recruiting 
station, 168, 191. 

Frenchtown (Ohio), Winches- 
ter’s defeat, 156-61. 


Gadsby’s Hotel 
1D Os) ecw 
‘Gaines, Brigadier General Ed- 
ward P., challenged to duel by 

Scott, 247-48. 

Gallatin, Albert, land policy, 
44, 46, 70; encourages Har- 
rison, 69; opposes slavery, 
81-82; mentioned, 43, 241. 

Gallipolis, early French colony, 
20. 


(Washington, 
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Gano, Major General John S., 
151. 

Garnett, James M., 77n. 
Gazley, James, defeats Harrison 
for representative, 236-37. 
Gibson, John, secretary of 
Northwest Territory, 56; act- 

ing governor, 87. 

Girty’s Town (Ohio), see St. 
Mary’s. 

Gooding, , charges against, 
283, 285, 287; mentioned, 263. 

Graham, George, acting secre- 
tary of war, 199. 

Graham, John, commissioner to 
treat with Indians, 210-11. 
Granger, Francis, nominated 
for vice president, 312, 3138; 
silent on presidential candi- 
dacies, 337; in MHarrison’s 
cabinet, 368; mentioned, 300, 

325. 

Great Britain, fear of war with, 
112, 182-33; war declared, 
125, 128, 129, 133; peace with 
United States, 209-10; asked 
to act as mediator between 
Peru and Colombia, 266; ne- 
gotiations concerning forma- 
tion of Colombian monarchy, 
268, 275-79, 291-98. See also 
War of 1812. 

Great Miami River, territorial 
division line, 48, 49-51, 538n. 
Greeley, Horace, campaign pa- 

pers, 349. 

Green, Duff, edits Harrison 

campaign papers, 350n; seeks 


office, 3874; mentioned, 325, 
365. 
Green, William, partnership 


with Harrison, 225, 238. 
Green Bay, territorial outpost, 
54, 
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“Greenspring” (Virginia), home 
of Philip Ludwell, 5. 
Greenup, Christopher, 136-37. 
Greenville (Ohio), site of the 
Prophet’s camp, 110. See also 
Indians, treaties. 
“Greenway,” (Virginia), home 
of John Tyler, 1, 12. 
Griffin, John, federal judge, In- 
diana Territory, 59. 
Grinnell, “Rye 
“Grouseland,”’ Harrison’s Vin- 
cennes home, 59, 106, 380; 
treaty of, 106-7, 113-14. 
Grundy, Felix, attack on Har- 
rison, 357; mentioned, 302. 
Guaduas (Colombia), 283, 288. 
Guayaquil (Colombia) , 261, 266. 
Gwathmey, Samuel, councilor 
and land register, 84. 


Hamilton, Alexander, Harrison 
supporter, 310; mentioned, 
39. 

Hammond, Charles, 
297, 298, 305. 

Hampden-Sidney College, Har- 
vison attends, 16-18. 

Hampton, General Wade, 187. 

Hamtramck, Colonel John, criti- 
cizes soldiers, 26-27; praised 
by Wayne, 34. 

Hard Cider Press, Harrison 
campaign paper, 349. 

Hargrove, Captain William, In- 
diana Rangers, 74, 112. 

Harmar, General Joseph, cam- 
paigns against Indians, 24, 
29. 

Harper, Robert Goodloe, aids 
Harrison politically, 38-41, 43, 
bile 

Harrison, Anna (Symmes), 
marriage, 36-37; ill, 57; men- 
tioned, 43, 204. 


241, 296, 
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Harrison, Anne, daughter of 
Benjamin Harrison II of 
“Berkeley,” 9n, 10. 

Harrison, Anne, sister of Har- 
rison, 14. 

Harrison, Anne (Carter), wife 
of Benjamin Harrison II of 
“Berkeley,” 8. 

Harrison, Ben, of the Somers 
Islands, 2n. 

Harrison, Benjamin (the Emi- 
grant), biographical sketch, 
2-3. 

Harrison, Benjamin of Surry, 
biographical sketch, 3-4; chil- 
dren, 5. 

Harrison, Benjamin I of “Berk- 
eley,” biographical sketch, 5- 
7; large estate, 8n. 

Harrison, Benjamin II of “Berk- 
eley,” biographical sketch, 7- 
OF 

Harrison, Benjamin III of 
“Berkeley,” biographical 
sketch, 9-13; Revolutionary 
activities, 10-12, 15, 39; po- 
litical offices, 10, 12; mar- 
riage, 12; death, 12, 19; chil- 
dren, 14; approves slavery, 
18; contrast of views with 
William Henry’s, 219; men- 
tioned, 3. 

Harrison, Benjamin of Rich- 
mond, brother of Harrison, 
14, 18, 57; captain in Revolu- 
tion, 15. 

Harrison, Braxton, biographical 
note, 9n. 

Harrison, Carter Bassett, 
brother of Harrison, 14. 

Harrison, Carter Bassett, son 
of Harrison, attaché to 
father, 256; charges against, 
283; letter to Harrison, 340n. 
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Harrison, Carter Henry, son of 
Benjamin II of “Berkeley,” 
9; marriage, 10. 

Harrison, Carter Henry, cousin 
of Harrison, 36. 

Harrison, Charles, son of Ben- 
jamin II of “Berkeley,” 9; 
colonel in Revolution, 15. 

Harrison, Collier, 9n. 

Harrison, Elizabeth (Betty), 
willed a thousand pounds, 9; 
marriage to Peyton Randolph, 
9n, 10. 

Harrison, Elizabeth, 
Harrison, 14. 

Harrison, Elizabeth (Bassett), 
wife of Benjamin III of 
“Berkeley,” 12, 14. 

Harrison, Elizabeth (Burwell), 
wife of Benjamin I of “Berk- 
eley,” 7. 

Harrison, George, brother of 
Sir John, of London, 2n. 

Harrison, Hannah, wife of Ben- 
jamin of Surry, 4. 

Harrison, Hannah, daughter of 
Benjamin of Surry, 5. 

Harrison, Hannah, daughter of 
Benjamin II of “Berkeley,” 8. 

Harrison, Henry, son of Benja- 
min of Surry, 5. 

Harrison, Henry, son of Benja- 
min II of “Berkeley,” 9. 

Harrison, John, governor of 
Somers Islands, 2n. 

Harrison, Sir John, of London, 
2n. 

Harrison, John Cleves Symmes, 
son of Harrison, receiver of 
moneys at Vincennes, 286; 
death, 294. 

Harrison, Lucy, daughter of 
Benjamin MHarrison II of 
“Berkeley,” 8. 


sister of 
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Harrison, Lucy, sister of Har- 
rison, 14. 

Harrison, Mary 
marriage, 9n. 

Harrison, Nathaniel, son of Ben- 
jamin of Surry, 5, 13. 

Harrison, Nathaniel, son of Ben- 
jamin II of “Berkeley,” 9. 

Harrison, Robert, son of Ben- 
jamin II of “Berkeley,” 9. 

Harrison, Sarah, 4-5, 7n. 

Harrison, Sarah, sister of Har- 
rison, 14, 

Harrison, Scott, son of Har- 
rison, works with father at 
North Bend, 294. 

Harrison, Susanna (Randolph), 
marriage, 9n, 10. 

Harrison, General Thomas, regi- 
cide, traditional ancestor of 
Harrison, 1. 

Harrison, William Henry, an- 
cestry, 1-14; birth and child- 
hood, 14-15; education, 16-18; 
faith, 17; studies medicine, 
18, 19; commissioned ensign 
(1791), 19, 25; rejected by 
Sarah Cutler, 19; at Fort 
Washington, 26-28, 31, 36, 37; 
promoted to lieutenancy, 31; 
aide-de-camp to Wayne, 82, 
88, 34, 35, 208; helps build 
Fort Recovery, 33; bravery at 
Fallen Timbers, 34; at Treaty 
of Greenville (1795), 385; 
marriage, 36-37; advanced to 
captaincy, 87; resigns from 
army (1798), 37, 40n; busi- 
ness ventures, 37, 57-58, 197, 
224-25, 227, 238, 295; be- 
comes secretary of Northwest 
Territory (1798), 88-41; ter- 
ritorial delegate to Congress 
(1799), 42-52; Federalist 


(Herbert), 
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connections, 41, 48, 50, 51-52, 
354-55; public land policy, 438- 
47, 65-68, 220, 304, 316, 362- 
638; charged with speculation, 
70-71; “college” township 
controversy, 46-47; works for 
division of Northwest Terri- 
tory, 47-51, 60; proposes re- 
form of courts, 49, 60; ap- 
pointed governor of Indiana 
Territory (1800), 51-56, 
erects counties, 53n, 71; sal- 
ary, 55; terms of office, 56, 
87; life at “Grouseland,” 58- 
59; presides over territorial 
courts, 59-60; appointive 
power, 41, 61, 62-68, 88; 
charged with favoritism, 63- 
65, 67; use of veto, 60-61, 62, 
83; quarrels with territorial 
legislature, 61-62, 84; oppo- 
sition to, 61, 62, 64-65, 80-87; 
supervision of salt works and 
lead mines, 68-70; adminis- 
tration of Louisiana District, 
71-72; connection with Aaron 
Burr, 72-74; attitude on slav- 
ery, 18, 74, 76-79, 81, 82, 83, 
85, 222-23, 232-33, 237, 318-19, 
356-62, 872; attitude toward 
advance to second grade of 
government, 76, 79; disap- 
proves division of Indiana 
Territory, 82; trustee of Vin- 
cennes University, 87; founds 
Vincennes library, 87, 379; 
turns from politics to War of 
1812, p. 87; superintendent of 
Indian affairs, 89-127; criti- 
cism of Indian system, 91; 
earries out Jefferson’s Indian 
policy, 93-94, 97, 100, 102-5, 
108, 126; tries to improve 
Indians’ condition, 95-97, 98; 


ascribes Indian unrest to 
British, 107-9; negotiations 
with the Prophet and Tecum- 
Sen lOO mht welds T15. 
116, 118, 119, 120; proposes 
extinction of Indian land 
titles, 118, 117; opposes sale 
of liquor to Indians, 95, 115; 
reports Indian hostilities, 117; 
marches against Prophet’s 
town, 118-20; constructs Fort 
Harrison and blockhouse on 
the Wabash, 119; defeats In- 
dians at Tippecanoe, 120-23; 
returns to Vincennes, 123, 
124, 128; military record at- 
tacked, 86, 122, 124, 132, 166- 
67, 170-71, 177-78, 180, 193, 
196, 198-208, 212, 355; slan- 
der suit against McIntosh, 
125-26; urges offensive war 
against Indians, 131-32, 133; 
seeks army command, 133-36; 
dispute with Winchester over 
command, 187-38, 139, 140, 
141-42; commissioned major 
general of Kentucky militia, 
187; commissioned brigadier 
general in regular army, 139, 
140; put in command of 
northwestern army, 142; ex- 
pedition to Fort Wayne, 139- 
40; popular with soldiers, 
140; uses Indian spies, 143n; 
campaign to recover Detroit, 
144-52, 154; problem of sup- 
plies, 146-50; trouble with 
militia, 151-53; campaign 
abandoned, 154-62, 166, 172; 
realizes importance of Lake 
Erie, 154-55, 172; moves to 
the rapids, 158-60; hears of 
Winchester’s defeat, 160; re- 
treats to Portage River, 161; 
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returns to rapids to construct 
Fort Meigs, 161-62; commis- 
sioned major general, com- 
manding Eighth Military Dis- 
trict, 163-65; recruits new 
army, 168, 165-66; besieged 
at Fort Meigs, 167-71, 172; 
objects to Armstrong’s plan 
for invading Canada, 172-73; 
begins preparation for in- 
vasion, 174; moves to relieve 
Fort Meigs, 175; Fort Steph- 
enson episode, 175-78, 203, 
855; moves against Malden, 
178-80; Battle of the Thames, 
180-83; acclaimed, 183, 187; 
concludes armistice with In- 
dians, 188, 188, 206-7; Niag- 
ara campaign, 184-87; makes 
Cincinnati headquarters, 187- 
88, 197; problem of supplies, 
189-90, 195-96, 199; disagree- 
ment with Armstrong, 191-93, 
196, 198, 210; inactivity criti- 
cized, 193-95; resigns from 
army (1814), 195-98, 207, 
210; executor Symmes’s es- 
tate, 197; voted Congressional 
medal, 202; life at North 
Bend, 204-6, 212, 235; educa- 
tion of children, 205; enters 
Congress (1816), 212-18; at- 
titude on internal improve- 
ments, 218, 219, 233-34, 243- 
44, 816; chairman of Com- 
mittee on Militia, 213-16, 218- 
19; fails to secure secretary- 
ship of war (1817), 217; 
urges projects of constituents, 
217-18, 219-20; returned to 
Congress (1817), 218; fol- 
lows Clay’s South American 
policy, 220-21; attitude on 
Ambrister—Arbuthnot episode, 
222; fails to obtain mis- 
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sion to Russia (1818), 228; 
attitude toward United States 
Bank, 224-27, 229-32, 3638; 
election to Ohio Senate 
(1819), 223, 228; director of 
Cincinnati branch bank, 227; 
in Ohio Senate, 233-35; inter- 
est in common schools system, 
234; defeated for governor- 
ship (1820), 285; defeated 
for senator (1821 and 1822), 
235; defeated for representa- 
tive (1822), 235-37; charged 
with illegally obtaining land, 
237; fails to secure ministry 
to Mexico (1823), 238-40; 
Clay elector (1824), 241-42; 
elected senator (1824), 242- 
43; favors Panama Mission, 
245-46; chairman of Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, 246- 
47; fails to secure nomination 
for vice-presidency (1828), 
248-53; letter to Bellamy 
Storer, 249-50; appointed min- 
ister to Colombia (1828), 253, 
254-55; departure, 256; jour- 
ney to Bogota, 257; unsettled 
conditions in Colombia at ar- 
rival, 257-60, 272-73; instruc- 
tions from Secretary Clay, 
260-61; establishment at 
Bogota, 262-63; suspects 
Bolivar’s monarchical views, 
268, 264, 266, 267, 271-72; re- 
called from Bogota, 270-71, 
282; unable to collect claims 
at Bogota, 274; reports plans 
for insurrections against Boli- 
var, 280-81; urges Bolivar to 
uphold republic, 282, 285, 286, 
291; charged with plotting 
against Colombian govern- 
ment, 283-84, 285, 287-88; 
asked to leave Bogota, 285, 
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288; Moore’s opinion of, 286; 
return to United States, 288- 
89; effects of Colombian mis- 
sion, 290-98; difficulties at 
North Bend, 294-96; clerk of 
Common Pleas, 295, 306-7; 
contemplates expedition to 
Mexican frontiers, 295n; de- 
feated for senator (1831), 
296; yields congressional can- 
didacy to Storer, 296-97; re- 
fuses to attend Thames vic- 
tory celebration, 297; on West 
Point board of visitors, 297n; 
suggested for presidency, 
297-98, 306; supports ‘“Amer- 
ican system,” 303-4; 
campaign of 1836: Dauphin 
County nomination, 306; 
qualifications, 3807-8; re- 
fuses to run for vice-presi- 
dency on Webster ticket, 
309; opposition of Webster 
forces, 308-9, 310-15; cele- 
brations for, 310; attitude 
of Antimasonic Party, 310- 
15; endorsed by Whigs in 
Pennsylvania, 312, 313; in 
New York, 314; policies, 
316-17, 318-19; attitude of 
South, 315-19, 320; failure, 
320-21; 
campaign of 1840: _ rivals, 
324-25; Ohio Whig conven- 
tion favors, 326; Anti- 
masons support, 327-28, 
829-33, 338-34; desires 
united support of Whig 
party, 330-31; acceptance 
of Antimasonic nomination, 
332-33; struggle in Penn- 
sylvania, 334-36, 341; sup- 
port in New York, 336-40; 
nominated at Whig national 
convention, 342-48; forces 


which secured the nomina- 
tion, 348-45; obstacles to 
election, 346-47; log-cabin 
candidate, 347-54; publica- 
tions, 849, 350n; charges 
against Harrison, 354-64; 
elected president, 365; 
selects cabinet, 366-69; in- 
auguration and address, 370- 
73; views on executive pow- 
ers, 371-72; on assumption of 
state debts, 872-73; besieged 
by office seekers, 3874-76; 
break with Clay, 375; calls 
extra session of Congress, 
377; death, 377-78; character, 
295, 878-80; author of Dis- 
course on the Aborigines of 
the Valley of the Ohio, 379; 
trustee of Medical College of 
Cincinnati University, 3879; 
member Ohio Archeological 
Society, 379. 

Harrison, William Henry, Jr., 
debts, 294, 296; mentioned, 
235. 

Harrison, Mrs. William Henry, 
Sdemoniits 

Harrison County (Indiana), 
antislavery petition, 81. 

Harrison Purchase, 86. 

Hartwell, Henry, memorial to 
William Popple, 4n. 

Hayne, Robert Y., 245n. 

Henderson, British consul-gen- 
eral at Bogota, 262, 263; 
charges against, 283-84, 287; 
asked to leave Bogota, 288. 

Henrico County (Virginia), 18. 

Henrico Parish (Virginia), 5. 

Henry, General, 134. 

Herbert, Mary, marriage, 9n. 

Herran, General, monarchist, 
271. 
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History of the Late War in the 
Western Country, A, by Mc- 
Afee, praises Harrison, 202-3. 

Hopkins, Major General Sam- 
uel, of Kentucky militia, 136- 
87; expeditions against In- 
dians, 152-58. 

Howard, Brigadier General Ben- 
jamin, governor of Missouri 
Territory, 1389; commands 
western section of Highth 
Military District, 163, 192. 

Huerto de Jayme, Colombian 
legation, 257. 

Hulbert, John W., withdraws 
accusations against Harrison, 
199, 

Hull, Brigadier General Will- 
iam, governor of Michigan 
Territory, 183; commissioned, 
133, 184; shut in Detroit, 136, 
137, 189, 147; surrender to 
Brock, 188, 141, 142n, 143; ap- 
points Piatt deputy commis- 
sary, 148; urges control of 
Lake Erie, 154. 

“Hunting Quarters,” Sussex 
County (Virginia), home of 
Henry Harrison, 9n. 


Illinois country, infrequency of 
courts, 47; Harrison familiar 
with conditions, 53; early land 
grants, 66; wants division 
from Indiana Territory, 70, 
82-838; attitude toward slav- 
ery, 75, 76; Indians, 92-98; 
French settlers, 98; Illinois 
Land Company, 98-99, 100, 
101; Indian land sessions, 
105-6, 107. 

Illinois Territory, formation, 
54n, 85; Edwards governor 
of, 67, 69; value of lands un- 
realized, 130; defense of fron- 


tier, 189, 163; Indians join 
British, 143; failure of In- 
dian expedition, 152. 


Indiana militia, 73, 119, 183, 


140. See also militia. 


Indiana Rangers, 74, 112. 
Indiana Territory, formation, 


51, 58n, 71; conditions in 
1800, pp. 58-56; judiciary, 56, 
59-60; government inaugu- 
rated, 56-57; advance to sec- 
ond grade, 60, 76, 78-79; 
petition for change of capital, 
61-62; power of executive, 56, 
59, 60-61, 62-63, 65-66, 68-69, 
71, 88, 89; assailed, 64-65, 80, 
83-84, 85-86, 125-26; legisla- 
tive power in governor and 
judges till 1805, p. 60; 
legislature: formation, 60, 
62-63; disputes with gov- 
ernor, 61-62, 65, 83-84; at- 
titude toward slavery, 78- 
79n, 80-82, 84-85; asks ex- 
tension of suffrage, 80, 86; 
dispute between House of 
Representatives and Legis- 
lative Council, 84; urges 
acquisition of Indian lands, 
117; slights Harrison in 
Tippecanoe memorial, 124; 
public lands and _ disputed 
claims, 65-68; salt works and 
lead mines, 68-69; land com- 
panies, 70-71; Louisiana’s 
connection with, 53n-54n, 71, 
82; problem of division, 58n- 
54n, 70, 82-83, 85, 118; Burr 
suggested for delegate to 
Congress, 72-78; slavery, 74- 
79n, 80-83, 84-85; Benjamin 
Parke delegate from, 78n-79n; 
John Badollet chancellor, 82; 
unsatisfactory Indian system, 
89-91, 97; Indian population, 
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91-93; land cessions, 93, 94, 
97-99, 100-4, 105-7, 113-15; 
danger from Indians, 131-32, 
185; new governor, 164-65. 


Indians, 


treaties: 93; Fort McIntosh 
(1785), 22; Fort Harmar 
(1789), 22-23; Greenville 
(1795), 35, 37, 97-98, 101, 
103, 109, 115; Fort Wayne 
(1803), 68, 100-4; Vin- 
cennes (18038, 1804), 105-6; 
St. Louis (1804), 106; 
Grouseland (1805), 106-7, 
113, 114; Vincennes (1805), 
107; Fort Wayne (1809), 
G2, 04,6 tS tS. 6) 117 
Greenville (1814), 207-9, 
210; Spring Wells (1815), 
210-12; 
menace settlers, 20, 21-22, 23, 
28-29, 98, 111-12, 117, 181, 
132; punitive expeditions 
against (1790-91), 24-25, 29; 
peace missions to (1792-98), 
29-31), 82; (1811), 119; (1812), 
152; friendly with British, 
29 A0T-9, 100-915" 112, 1138; 
128, 184, 1388; defeated at 
Fallen Timbers (1794), 33- 
85, 87; tribes in Indiana Ter- 
ritory, 54, 61, 91-93; unsatis- 
factory administration of re- 
lations with, 89-91, 95-97, 98, 
104-5, 107, 108, 111, 125, 128, 
210; Jefferson’s policies 
toward, 93-94, 97, 99-100, 102, 
104, 108, 126; land cessions 
to Wabash Land Company 
and French (1775), 98-99, 
100, 101; friendly with 
French, 99, 102; besiege Fort 
Wayne, 138, 139-40; in War 
of 1812, pp. 143, 153, 169-71, 
175, 176-77; resistance broken 


30—35810 


Internal 


by Battle of the Thames, 182- 
83, 188-89, 209-10; armistice 
with (1813), 183-84, 206-7; 
unsuited for offensive war- 
fare, 209. See also Elskwat- 
awa, Tecumseh, names of 
tribes, ete. 

improvements, sup- 
ported by Harrison, 218, 219, 
33-34, 243-44, 316. 


Irwin, W. W., secedes with radi- 


cal Antimasons, 318, 314n. 


Jackson, General Andrew, offers 


aid to Harrison, 124; ap- 
pointed major general, 198; 
considered for secretaryship 
of war, 217; expedition into 
Florida, 221-22; refuses min- 
istry to Mexico, 288; named 
for vice-presidency, 240; 
charges Clay and Adams with 
corrupt bargain, 252; recalls 
Harrison from Bogota, 270, 
271, 288; growing opposition 
to, 298-302; feeling towards, 
in Ohio, 304-5, 306; opposi- 
tion in South, 315, 317; effect 
of “specie circular,” 319, 322- 
23; mentioned, 738, 200. 


James River, 10, 138. 
Jefferson, Thomas, in Virginia 


politics, 11, 12; appoints ter- 
ritorial officers, 62-63; Jeffer- 
sonville named for, 93; Indian 
policy, 98-94, 97, 99-100, 102, 
104-5, 108, 126; fears war, 
112; expects acquisition of 
Canada, 129; mentioned, 69, 
44, 96. 


Jeffersonville (Indiana), named 


for Jefferson, 98; mentioned, 
84. 


Jennings, Jonathan, advocates 


change of territorial capital, 
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61-62, 86; territorial delegate, 
64, 85, 86; political opponent 
of Harrison, 61, 64-65, 85-87, 
125-26, 198-99. 
Johnson, James, proposes re- 
peal of 1816 bank act, 226. 
Johnson, Colonel Richard M., in 
War of 1812, pp. 174, 180-83, 
297; defends Harrison, 199- 
200, 222, 355; renominated, 
Sol: 

Johnston, Francis, disappointed 
in Harrison nomination, 346. 

Johnston, John, Indian agent, 
166. 

Johnston, Josiah S., 245n, 252. 

Jones, John Rice, 59, 82. 

Jones, Michael, 67. 

Jones, William, 224, 225-26. 


Kaskaskia, territorial outpost, 
54-55; land office opened, 65, 
67; number of slaves in, 75. 

Kaskaskia Indians, sign Treaty 
of Greenville (1795), 35; in 
Illinois country, 92; agree to 
Treaty of Fort Wayne 
(1808), 104; cede lands in 
Illinois, 105-6. 

Kentucky, emigration to North- 
west Territory and Indiana, 
20, 75; Indian raids, 22. 

Kentucky Gazette, prints Har- 
rison—Desha correspondence, 
201. 

Kentucky militia, Harrison com- 
missioned in, 185-87, 140-41; 
dispute over command, 187- 
42; in War of 1812, pp. 144, 
151, 152, 160, 162, 166, 168, 
169-70, 178n, 174, 179, 189. 

Kentucky Volunteers, serve in 
raids against Indians, 24, 25, 
32-33; dismissed for mutiny, 
34; at Tippecanoe, 119; under 
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Winchester, 136; at Battle of 
the Thames, 174, 180-82. 

Keyes, 5 224, 

Kickapoo Indians, sign Treaty 
of Greenville (1795), 35; 
lands in Indiana Territory, 
54,°92; sign Treaty of Fort 
Wayne (1803), 104; hostile 
to whites, 107; represented at 
Tippecanoe, 129n; join Brit- 
ish, 148; at council of Green- 
ville (1814), 208-9. 

“Kimadges” (Virginia), part of 
Harrison estate, 9, 10. 

Kintsing, A., Jr., 376. 

“Kittewan” (Virginia), 
of Collier Harrison, 9n. 

Knox, Henry, secretary of war, 
23; Indian policy, 29-30; plans 
reorganization of army, 31; 
plans campaign against In- 
dians, 32; report on Indian 
population, 91-92. 

Kosciusko, Thaddeus, 129. 


home 


La Guayra (Colombia), 261. 

Lake Erie, controlled by British, 
148; American campaign for, 
154-55, 162, 172,474, 9178; 
180, 184; command assigned 
to McArthur, 197n. 

Lake Maracaibo, 257. 

LaMar, General, refuses to de- 
liver Guayaquil, 266. 

Land Act of 1796, p. 44. 
Land Act of 1800, provisions ad- 
vocated by Harrison, 45, 46. 
Lawrence, Abbott, alliance with 
Harrison, 389, 363, 368, 373n, 
376. 

Lee family, in Virginia, 10. 

Lee, Alice, marries William 
Shippen, 18n. 

Lee, Arthur, related to Harri- 
son, 5. 
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Lee, Francis Lightfoot, related 
to Harrison, 5. 

Lee, Hannah (Ludwell), mother 
of famous Lee brothers, 5. 
Lee, Governor Richard Henry, 
related to Harrison, 5; on 
Stamp Act Committee, 11; 
obtains commission for Har- 

rison, 19. 

Lee, William, related to Harri- 
son, 5. 

Leftwich, General B. G., ad- 
vance to Miami Rapids de- 
layed, 159; commands Fort 
Meigs, 163, 167-68. 

Leidersdorf, —, charges 
against, 288; mentioned, 263, 
264, 288n. 

Leigh, B. Watkins, 345. 

Leiper, Dr., Harrison studies 
medicine with, 18. 

Letcher, Robert P., 366, 367-68. 

Letters of Decius, accuse Har- 
rison of favoritism, 63-64, 67, 
87. 

Levy (Ley), Adam, 376n. 

Lewis, General Andrew, defeats 
Shawnee, 109. 

Lewis, Captain T., aide-de-camp 
to Wayne, 34. 

Lewis, Colonel William, repels 
British attack at Frenchtown, 
iUSyfeae bates, akon 

Little Beaver (Delaware chief), 
295n. 

Little 
favors 
103% 
107. 

Livingston, 
187. 

Log Cabin, Harrison campaign 
paper, 349. 

Log Cabin Advocate, Harrison 
campaign paper, 350n. 


Turtle. (Miami chief), 
United States, 101, 
opposes land cession, 


Judge Brockholst, 
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Lord Dunmore’s War, 22. 

Louisiana, retrocession to 
France, 99, 102; mentioned, 
82, 93. 

Louisiana, District of, joined to 
Indiana for administration, 
54n, 71; made a territory, 72. 

Louisiana Territory, formation, 
54n, 72; division, 71. 

Lower Sandusky (Ohio), 158, 
159, 160, 175, 190. 

Lowndes, William, offered sec- 
retaryship of war, 216-17. 
Lucas, Robert, governor of 

Ohio, 304. 

Ludwell family, 10. 

Ludwell, Hannah, 5. 

Ludwell, Hannah 
marriage, 5. 

Ludwell, Philip, marriage, 5. 

Lyon, Matthew, suggests Burr 
for senator from Tennessee, 
73. 


Lyons, James, 354, 


(Harrison), 


McAfee, Robert, history of War 
of 1812, pp. 123, 202-3. 

MacAlester, Charles, aids Har- 
rison, 375-76. 

McArthur, General Duncan, 
commander in War of 1812, 
Doe o Nt 90n LOIN, 198. 
defends Harrison, 178; criti- 


cizes Harrison’s inactivity, 
193-95; expedition against 
Potawatomi, 209; commis- 


sioner to treat with Indians, 

210-11; letter from Trimble, 

242; supports Harrison for 

senator, 248; governor of 

Ohio, 296; supports “Ameri- 

can system,” 303-4. 
McArthur, Nancy, 178, 194. 
McCann, Daniel, 63. 
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McClure, Brigadier General 
William, anxious to push 


Niagara campaign, 184-87. 

M’Colly, Hugh, 84. 

McIntosh, William, attacks Har- 
rison’s Indian policy, 125. 
McKee, Dr. Samuel, accuses 

Harrison of land frauds, 70. 

McKenney, I. L., 375. 

Mackinac, taken by British, 136, 
148, 154; American expedi- 
tion wrecked, 184. See also 
Michilimackinac. 

McLane, Louis, possible presi- 
dential candidate, 303. 

McLean, John, resigns seat in 
Congress, 212; presidential 
candidacy, 308, 305-6, 309. 

Macomb, Brigadier General Al- 
exander, head of West Point 
Academy, 248; sent to main- 
tain order in western New 
York, 339. 

Madison, James, opposes Indian 
war, 116, 182; opposes Har- 
rison’s Indian policy, 126; 
commissions Harrison briga- 
dier general, 135, 139, 163; 
places Harrison in command 
of northwestern army, 142; 
appoints Harrison major gen- 
eral, 164; visits Virginia, 
198; appoints Harrison to 
negotiate with Indians, 206, 
210; mentioned, 118, 170, 216, 
236, 282n. 

Madrid, Fernandez, interview 
with Lord Aberdeen, 292-93. 

Malden, British fort, 109; seat 
of war, 188, 154-68, 166, 170, 
172, 174, 179-80, 191, 200-1. 

Manchester (Ohio), founded by 
Massie, 20, 42. 

Mangum, Willie P., policies, 301. 
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Manwaring, Solomon, 86. 

Maracaibo (Colombia) 257, 261, 
263, 214: 

Marietta (Ohio), established, 
20-21; Indian raids, 24; land 
sales, 45. 

Marshall, John, 438. 

Martinez, , French chargé 
d’affaires at Bogota, 263, 288. 

Mason, George, 14. 

Masons, opposition to Harrison, 
331-32. See also Antimasens. 

Massie, Nathaniel, founds Man- 
chester, 20, 42; interest in 
division of Indiana Territory, 
48, 49, 50. 

Meigs, Governor Return Jona- 
than, calls Ohio militia, 151- 
52, 165n, 170, 177n, 189n; let- 
ter from Harrison, 182. 

Mercer, James, 13, 14. 

Messinger, John, opposes Har- 

rison, 82. 

Mexico, 260, 262, 267. 

Miami Exporting Company, 

224-25. 

Miami Indians, towns raided by 
Harmar, 24; defeat St. Clair, 
25; Wayne plans to attack, 
382; sign Treaty of Greenville 
(1795), 85; lands in Indiana 
Territory, 54, 92; desert 
chiefs favoring United States, 
103; sign Treaty of Fort 
Wayne (1803), 104; cede 
lands, 106-7, 1138-15; guaran- 
teed sole right to sell lands, 
101, 114; Campbell’s expedi- 


tion against, 158-54; sign 
armistice with Harrison 
(1813), 183-84, 206-7; at 


council of Greenville (1814), 
208-9; at Spring Wells treaty 
(1815), 211-12. 
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Miami Purchase, organized by 
John Cleves Symmes, 36. See 
also Symmes. 

Miami Rapids, peace council at, 
30-31; Wayne advances to, 
33-34; difficult approach to, 
149; in War of 1812, pp. 144, 
THS 155-095) 1615" 1725 179% 
treaty of, 212. 

Miami River, 33, 144, 149. 

Michigan Territory, erected, 
58n; mentioned, 70, 133, 163. 

Michilimackinac, territorial out- 
post, 54, 111n. See also 
Mackinac. 

Mifflin, Governor Thomas, 28. 

Militia, badly trained, 150-51; 
Harrison advocates reorgan- 
ization, 214-15, 218-19. See 
also Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York, Vir- 
ginia militia. 

Mills, Elijah H., 248, 245n, 258. 

Mills, Major John, praised by 
Wayne, 34. 

Miranda, son of Francisco de, 
283, 286. 

Mississinewa, Miami 
burned, 153-54. 

Mississippi Territory, 38, 70. 

Missouri Territory, 106, 189, 
163. 

Monroe, James, urged to ad- 
vance Harrison, 185; con- 
siders command in northwest- 
ern army, 142n, 154-55; repri- 
mands Harrison, 155; urges 
capture of “Queen Charlotte,” 
162; succeeded by Armstrong 
as secretary of war, 172; 
South American policy, 220- 
21; Clay’s attitude toward, 
222; disregards MHarrison’s 
application for ministry to 


villages 


Mexico, 239; mentioned, 216, 
Zit soo, 290. o26n. 

Montebello, Duke of, 263, 277-78. 

Mooney, James, 110. 

Moore, Thomas P., succeeds 
Harrison at Bogot& 270-71, 
281; analyzes Colombian situ- 
ation, 286; opinion of Harri- 
son, 286; mentioned, 280, 282, 
285, 290. 

Moraviantown (Ontario), 182. 

Morgan, General Daniel, 39. 


Morgan, William, murdered, 
300. 
Morris, Robert, Harrison’s 


guardian, 14, 19; mentioned, 
cts 

Morrison, James, 168n, 224. 
Morrow, Jeremiah, 235n. 
Muskingum River, 20, 22, 45. 


Nanabozho, Indian deity, 110. 

National Intelligencer, criticizes 
Harrison for leaving Fort 
Meigs, 166. 

National Republicans, opposition 
to Jackson, 298; policies, 298- 
99, 3802; dislike Harrison’s 
nomination for presidency, 
307-8. 

Nelson, Thomas, resigns gov- 
ernorship of Virginia, 12. 
Nelson, Thomas M., report cen- 

sures Jackson, 221. 

Neville, Colonel John, 39. 
Neville, Morgan, letter to Find- 
lay, 250-51; mentioned, 301. 
New Granada (Colombia), re- 

public formed, 257-58. 

New Orleans, occupied by 
French, 102. 

New York (New York), cele- 
brates Thames victory, 183, 
187; struggle for office of col-~ 
lector, 374-75. 
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New York, see Harrison, cam- 
paigns; Clay, Whigs, Anti- 
masons. 


New York militia, in Niagara 
campaign, 185. 

Niagara frontier, in War of 
1812, pp. 143-45, 154-63, 167- 
90; disasters, 155, 160-61, 166. 

Niblo, William, 323n. 


Niblo’s Garden Saloon, 822, 
3238n, 336. 
Nicholson, Governor Francis, 


quarrels with James Blair, 5, 
6-7. 
Nicoming 
295n. 
“Nomini” (Virginia), home of 

Robert Carter, 8. 

North Bend (Ohio), founded on 
Symmes Purchase, 20; home 
of Symmes, 386; Harrison’s 
life at, 204-6, 212; flooded, 
294; mentioned, 197, 256, 370, 
874, 878, 380. 

Northwest Territory, mail line 
established, 1794, p. 21; St. 
Clair first governor, 22; In- 
dian raids, 23; Miami Pur- 
chase organized, 36; Harrison 
secretary of, 38-40; advance 
to second grade, 41; govern- 
ment described, 41; election 
of territorial delegate, 41-43; 
public land measures, 438-47; 
lease of salt marshes, 46, 68; 
Symmes land controversy, 46- 
47; dissension over dividing 
line, 48-51; need of court re- 
form, 49, 60; traveling condi- 
tions, 54-55, 148-49; area, 53, 
56; early conditions, 58-56; 
erection of counties, 58n, 71; 
slavery forbidden, 75. 

Northwestern army, commanded 
by St. Clair, 24; controversy 


(Delaware chief), 
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over command, 135-43; un- 
disciplined, 191; commanded 
by McArthur, 198. See also 
Harrison. 

Nottoway River, Harrison es- 
tate on, 9. 

Obando, General, leads insur- 
rection against Bolivar, 258- 
59; capitulates, 265; second 
insurrection planned, 280-81. 

Ocafia (Colombia), constitu- 
tional convention, 258, 267. 

Oglaize River, see Auglaize. 

Ogle, C., radical Antimason, 
314n. 

Ohio, difficulties of transporta- 
tion, 27, 148, 149n, 150; mili- 
tia bounty act, 165n; invaded 
by British, 168-71, 174-83; 
history of United States Bank 
in, 224-81; struggle between 
pro- and anti-Jackson groups, 
304-5. See also Harrison, 
United States Bank. 

Ohio Archxological Society, 379. 

Ohio Company, establishes set- 
tlements, 20, 24. 

Ohio Enabling Act, 53n. 

Ohio militia, in War of 1812, 
pp. 144, 151152 tbs lo 7, 
162,165, 170; 173n, 1772189: 

Ohio Mounted Volunteers, 153, 
189n. 

Ohio River, early settlements on, 
20; Indian depredations, 23; 
Burr’s trip down, 72; flood, 
294. 

Ohio, Twenty-Sixth Regiment, 
174n. 

Oliver, Captain William, 190n. 

Ordinance of 1787, organizes 
Northwest Territory, 20, 41, 
56; Great Miami made line of 
division, 48; forbids slavery, 
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75; suspension of Article Six 
asked, 77, 78. 

Orleans Territory, 70, 71. 

Orr, A. D., letter to Harrison, 
177n-178n. 

Orr and Greeley, army supply 
contractors, 177n, 189, 190, 
196. 

Otis, Harrison Gray, 438, 339. 

Ottawa Indians, represented at 
Tippecanoe, 129n; join Brit- 
ish, 148; armistice with Uni- 
ted States (1818), 183, 206-7; 
at council of Greenville 
(1814), 208-9; at Spring 
Wells treaty (1815), 211-12. 


Paez, General José A., works 
for Venezuelan independence, 
258. 

Page family, in Virginia, 10, 13. 

Page, Mann, of “Rosewell,” 8. 

Panama Mission (1826), ap- 
pointments, 244-46; instruc- 
tions to delegates, 259, 270; 
mentioned, 254. 

Parke, Benjamin, friend of Har- 
rison, 59, 85; territorial 
judge, 638, 125; territorial 
delegate, 78n; mentioned, 72. 

Parke, Colonel Daniel, 7n. 

Parton, James, 165. 

Payne, General John, 1384, 159, 
160. 

Pearce, Dutee J., 248. 

Peirce, Jonathan, 37. _ 

Pendleton, Edmund, 11. 

Pennsylvania, judiciary law 
adopted in Indiana Territory, 
59; cabinet aspirants over- 
looked, 869. See also Clay, 
Harrison, Whigs, Antimasons. 

Pennsylvania German, Harrison 
campaign paper, 350n. 
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Pennsylvania militia, in War of 
1812, pp. 144, 157, 161, 168, 
165, 168. 

Pennsylvania, University of, 18. 

Penrose, Charles Boise, with- 
draws from Whig convention, 
835; mentioned, 341. 

Perkins, General Simon, in War 
of 1812, pp. 152, 158. 

Perry, Commodore Oliver H., 
gains control of Lake Erie, 
174, 178, 179, 181; furnishes 
boats for Mackinac expedi- 
tion, 184; defends Harrison, 
180; victories celebrated, 183, 
187. 

Peru, war with Colombia, 259, 
275; preliminary treaty, 264- 
66. 

Philadelphia (Pennsylvania), 
Harrison studies medicine in, 
18-19; national capital, 438, 49, 
50; public land sales, 44; cele- 
brates victory of the Thames, 
183. 

Piankashaw Indians, sign 
Treaty of Greenville (1795), 
85; hold lands in Indiana Ter- 
ritory, 54, 92; agree to Treaty 
of Fort Wayne (1808), 104; 
cede lands, 107. 

Piatt, John H., furnishes army 
supplies, 148, 196; partner- 
ship with Harrison, 225; men- 
tioned, 224. 

Pickering, Timothy, secretary 
of state, appoints Harrison 
secretary of Northwest Terri- 
tory, 40; letter from St. Clair, 
50. 

Pike, General, 200. 

Pilot Extra, Harrison campaign 
paper, 350n. 

Pinckney, Henry L., proposes 
gag rule, 317. 
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Piqua (Ohio), Shawnee capital, 
109; mentioned, 138, 142. 

Pittsburgh (Pennsylvania), first 
mail line to Wheeling, 21; 
early importance, 25, 26n; 
frontiers threatened, 28; 
Wayne’s headquarters, 31-32; 
land sales, 44, 45; army sup- 
plies purchased at, 148. 

Pleasants, Robert, organizes 
Abolition Society, 18. 

Poindexter, George, 
301; mentioned, 228. 

Poinsett, Joel R., minister to 
Mexico, 240, 256, 281; inter- 
ference unwelcome, 259-60, 
262. 

Point Pleasant, Battle of, 109. 

Polignae, Prince de, conference 
with Canning, 278. 

Polk, James K., 302. 

Pontiac, conspiracy, 22; teach- 
ings, 110, 111. 

Popayan (Cauca), insurrection 
at, 259, 280. 

Popple, William, 4n. 

Portage River, in war area, 161, 
179, 

Porter, Alexander, 346. 

Porter, Augustus, contractor for 
army supplies, 147-48. 

Porter, General Peter B., 147, 
387, 338, 344. 

Posey, Thomas, appointed gov- 
ernor of Indiana Territory, 
87, 164-65. 

Potawatomi Indians, sign armis- 
tice with Wayne (1795), 35; 
hold lands in Indiana Terri- 
tory, 54, 92; sign Treaty of 
Fort Wayne (18038), 104; ap- 
prove land sale, 118-14; rep- 
resented at Tippecanoe, 129n; 
join British, 143; expedition 
against, 158; sign armistice 


policies, 
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with Harrison (18138), 183-84, 
206-7; at council of Greenville 
(1814), 208-9; failure of ex- 
pedition against, 209; at 
Spring Wells treaty (1815), 
211-12. 

Prairie du Chien, 
outpost, 54. 

Prairie du Roche Township (Illi- 
nois), slaves in, 75. 

Preston, William, 324. 

Prince Edward Academy, be- 
comes Hampden—Sidney Col- 
lege, 16. 

Prince George County (Vir- 
ginia), Harrison estates, 5, 
8n; Nathaniel Harrison sheriff 
of, 9n. 


territorial 


Proctor, General Henry, com- 
mands British forces, 148; 
defeats Winchester, 160-61; 


besieges Fort Meigs, 167-71, 
174-75, 177; defeated at Fort 
Stephenson, 175-78; evacuates 
Malden, 180; Harrison’s pur- 
suit of delayed, 180, 201; de- 
feated at the Thames, 182-83, 
185, 189. 

Prophet, The, see Elskwatawa. 

Prophet’s town, removal neces- 
sary, 117, 118; expedition and 
Battle of Tippecanoe, 119-24; 
town destroyed, 152. 

Public Lands, see Harrison, 
Northwest Territory, Indiana 
Territory, Benton. 

Purdy, J. M., letter to Harrison, 
359-60, 360-61. 

Purviance, Samuel, describes 
campaign organization, 353- 
54, 

Put-in-Bay, 179. 

Putnam, Brigadier General 
Rufus, 380. 
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“Queen Charlotte,’ 162. 
Queen’s Rangers, 15. 


Raisin, River, Indian atrocities 
on, 143n; Winchester’s defeat 
on, 156-61, 166, 171. 

Ramsey, Dr., 224. 

Randolph, Anne 
marriage, 9n, 10. 

Randolph, Isham, of “Dungen- 
ess,” 9n, 10. 

Randolph, John, clash with Har- 
rison, 244; mentioned, 43, 77, 
20904, SoD. 

Randolph, Peyton, 9n, 10, 11. 

Randolph, Susanna, 9n, 10. 

Randolph, Thomas, friend of 
Harrison, 59, 85; attorney- 
general of Indiana Territory, 
63. 

Randolph, William, 9n, 10. 

Randolph County (Illinois), 
slavery, 75; mentioned, 71. 

Republican Corresponding So- 
ciety, 65, 80n. 

Republicans, adherents of Har- 


(Harrison), 


rison, 42-43; “Virginia 
group,” 50. See also National 
Republicans. 


Resbie, John, 9. 

Revolutionary War, Harrison 
family active in, 11, 15. 

Richards, Jacob, 79n. 

Richardville (Miami chief), 101, 
1038. 

Richmond (Virginia), Harrison 
studies medicine in, 18; cele- 
brates victory of the Thames, 
183. 

Rio de la Plata, United Prov- 
inces of, 220. 


Ritchie, , letter to Allen, 
862n. 
Ritner, Governor Joseph, of 


Pennsylvania, 308, 328. 
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Rives, William C., 365, 369n. 

Robbins, Ashur, 245. 

Robertson, George, 255. 

Rodney, Caesar, 77. 

Roscow, William, agreement 
with Sarah Harrison, 4-5. 

“Rosewell” (Virginia), home of 
Mann Page, 8. 

Ross, James, 39, 50. 

Ruggles, Benjamin, 235. 

Rush, Dr. Benjamin, Harrison 
studies medicine with, 18. 

Rush, Richard, 249-50, 279. 

Russell, Colonel William, 131. 


“Sabine Hall” (Virginia), home 
of Landon Carter, 8. 

Sackett’s Harbor, 185-86. 

St. Clair, Governor Arthur, 
makes treaty of Fort Harmar 
(1789), 22; reports Indian 
raids, 23; commander in chief 
of northwest army, 24; de- 
feated by Indians, 25, 26, 27, 
109, 128, 144; forced to re- 
sign commission, 29; governor 
of Northwest Territory, 42, 
55-56; opposes Great Miami 
division line, 48-51; issues 
land grants, 66; controversy 
with legislature, 71; com- 
plains of system of Indian 
management, 89-90; men- 
tioned, 32, 52. 

St. Clair, Arthur, Jr., 41-42. 


St. Clair County (Illinois), 
slaves, 75; mentioned, 64, 71. 
St. Mary’s (Ohio), garrison, 


140, 141, 191. 
St. Mary’s River, 149, 190n. 
Salines, 46, 68, 104. 
Sandusky River, 144, 149. 
Sandwich (Ontario), occupied 
by Americans, 180, 183, 191. 
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Santander, , conspiracy 
against Bolivar, 258, 263; im- 
prisoned, 275; mentioned, 259, 
286. 

Sargent, Winthrop, governor of 
Mississippi Territory, 38; 
secretary of Northwest Terri- 
tory, 66. 

Sauk Indians, make peace with 
Wayne (1795), 35; hold lands 
in Indiana Territory, 54, 92; 
cede lands (1804), 106; hos- 
tile to Americans, 107; join 
British, 148. 

Schulze, Governor John An- 
drew, of Pennsylvania, 249. 
Scioto district, early settlement, 

#AN), 

Scioto River, 24. 

Scott, General Charles, Indian 
raids, 24, 25; ordered to join 
Wayne, 32-33; mutinous vol- 
unteers dismissed, 34; aids 
Harrison to gain command, 
134-37. 

Scott, Dr. John, 135, 374n. 

Scott, M. Warren, 374n. 

Scott, Brigadier General Win- 
field, challenges Gaines to 
duel, 248; sent to maintain 
order in western New York, 
3839-40; candidate for presi- 
dential nomination, 339-40; 
arrests Van Rensselaer, 343; 
tool in 1840 campaign, 343-45. 

Seaton, Mrs. William W., 373. 

Seminole Indians, 221. 

Seneca Indians, at council of 
Greenville (1814), 208-9; at 
Spring Wells treaty (1815), 
211-12. 

Seventh Military District, 192n. 

Seward, William H., plans 1840 
Whig campaign, 322, 336; 
silent on campaign subjects, 
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337; pushes Harrison candi- 
dacy, 344; influences Harri- 
son’s appointments, 375; men- 
tioned, 300, 314, 315, 321. 


Shawnee Indians, sign Treaty 


of Greenville (1795), 385; 
lands in Indiana Territory, 
54, 92; sign Treaty of Fort 
Wayne (1803), 103-4; join 
British, 143; at council of 
Greenville (1814), 208-9; at 
Spring Wells treaty (1815), 
211-12. See also Tecumseh, 
Elskwatawa. 


Shelby, Governor Isaac, of Ken- 


tucky, helps Harrison gain 
army command, 136-37; fur- 
nishes Harrison with troops, 
166, 174; criticizes defense of 
Fort Meigs, 170; commands 
militia at Lake Erie, 179; in- 
volved in  MHarrison—Desha 
controversy, 201; receives 
congressional medal, 200, 202; 
appointed to treat with In- 
dians, 207; declines, 208; ad- 
vises Harrison to run for 
Congress, 212; offered secre- 
taryship of war, 217. 


Shippen, Alice (Lee), 18n. 
Shippen, Dr. William, 18. 
“Shirley” 


(Virginia), Carter 


home, 1, 8, 15n. 


Short, Peyton, 36. 

Short, Mrs. Peyton, 36. 

Simcoe, Colonel, 15. 

Simpson, W. A., radical Anti- 


mason, 314n. 


Six Nations, 22, 31. 


Slavery, see Harrison, Ordi- 
nance of 1787. 
Smith, Captain Ballard, suc- 


ceeded by Harrison, 31-32. 
Smith, James, 37. 
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Smith, Reverend John Blair, 16, 
Li 

Somers Islands, 2n. 

Spain, 99, 258. 

Spencer, Spier, killed at Tippe- 
canoe, 123. 

“Spring Garden” (Virginia), 
home of Peyton Short, 36. 
Spirit of ’76, The, Harrison 

campaign paper, 350. 

Sprague, Peleg, 341, 344. 

Spring Wells, treaty of (1815), 
211-12. 

Steubenville (Ohio), land sales, 
45. 

Stevens, Thaddeus, radical An- 
timason, 311; secedes from 
Harrisburg convention, 312; 
connection with Biddle, 312- 
18; later attitude toward 
Harrison, 313-14;  investi- 
gates Masonry, 312n, 331; at- 
tends Antimasonic convention 
at Washington, 328; pushes 
Harrison’s candidacy (1840), 
329-30, 333-34; abuses Demo- 


crats in “Buckshot War,” 
834; expects cabinet office, 
369. 

Stilwell, Silas, 319. 

Storer, Bellamy, letter from 


Harrison, 249-50; mentioned, 
296, 297. 
Sucre, General, 259, 271. 
Surry County (Virginia), home 
of Harrison family, 3. 
Sussex County (Virginia), 9n. 
Swearingen, Samuel, 227n, 229. 
Syllaman, —, 242. 
Symmes, Anna, 36, 43, 57, 204. 
Symmes, John Cleves, founds 
towns, 20; criticizes army, 
26; letter to Boudinot, 28-29; 
opposes daughter’s marriage 
to Harrison, 36-37, 204; re- 
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tains school lands, 42, 46-47, 
237; politics, 42-43; appoints 
Harrison executor, 197. 


Tallmadge, James, Jr., 223. 

Tallmadge, Nathaniel P., 365, 
369. 

Tammany Hall, 187. 

Tannehill’s tavern, 31. 

Tappan, Arthur, 357. 

Tayloe, Edward, secretary of 
legation, Colombia, 256; Ver- 
gara’s impression of, 262; 
anti-Bolivar, 281; excitement 
against, 288, 285, 288n; letter 
to Harrison, 319. 

Tayloe, Colonel John, 256. 

Taylor, James, land speculator, 
57n; bank interest, 224. 

Taylor, John W., 223. 

Taylor, Major Waller, friend of 
Harrison, 59, 85; chancellor 
of Indiana Territory, 63; 
warns Harrison against Burr, 
74; defeated for Congress, 
86; at Tippecanoe, 120; tries 
Harrison’s slander suit, 125. 

Taylor and Bingman, lease salt 
works, 68. 


Tazewell, Governor Littleton 
W., of Virginia, 3038. 
Tecumseh (Shawnee chief), 


sketch of, 109; character, 110, 
118; opposes land cessions, 
115, 116, 117, 118; restrains 
Indians from warfare, 124- 
25; activities against United 
States, 109, 128, 131, 182, 148, 
155, 167, 177; death at 
Thames shatters confederacy, 
182; 1835 188, 212. 

Tennessee country, Indian raids, 
Dos 

Tennessee militia, 73. 
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Thames, Battle of, described, 
180-83; significance, 183, 188- 
89; controversy over, 200-2; 
celebrations, 297, 310; men- 
tioned, 1438n, 206. 

Thomas, Jesse B., 85. 

Thompson, John, 282, 233. 

Thompson, Waddy, 319n, 358n. 

Tiffin, Edward, 42, 48. 

Tipaquira (Colombia), 285. 

Tippecanoe, Indian town on 
Wabash, Prophet removes to, 
112; Indians gather at, 131, 
132; mentioned, 129n. 

Tippecanoe, Battle of, causes, 
111-12, 115; described, 120- 
28; results, 124-25; criticism 
of, 86, 132. 

Todd, Charles Scott, letter to 
Harrison, 325; sketch of, 325n- 
26n; publishes Harrison pa- 
per, 835; aids Harrison, 374, 
375; mentioned, 287n. 

Todd, James, 312. 

Todd, Judge Thomas, 186, 325n. 

Tompkins, Governor Daniel D., 
of New York, 187. 

Topenebee (Potawatomi chief), 
101. 

Torrence, 5 Va 

Torrens, Colonel, Mexican en- 
voy at Bogota, 262-63, 264; 
charges against, 288, 287; 
asked to leave Bogota, 288. 

Tovas, — aerate 

Trimble, Colonel Allen, com- 
mands Ohio volunteers, 153, 
189, 229; letter to McArthur, 
242; supports “American sys- 
tem,” 303-4. 

Trimble, Colonel William, 235. 

Troup, Governor George M., of 
Georgia, 303, 315, 325. 

Trueman, Colonel Alexander, 
30. 
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Trump of Fame, 146. 

Tupper, General Samuel, 153. 

Turner, Governor James, of 
North Carolina, 201. 

Tyler, John, home at “Green- 
way,’ 1; opposes Benjamin 
Harrison III of “Berkeley,” 
te 

Tyler, John, opposition to Jack- 
son, 3801;  vice-presidential 
nominee, 315, 316, 345; presi- 
dent, 378; mentioned, 313n, 
324, 

Tyson, 


7 Os 


United States, naval forces used 
at Amelia Island, 220; claims 
against Colombian govern- 
ment, 261-62, 274; asked to 
mediate in. Peru—Colombia 
treaty, 264-66. See also In- 
dians, treaties; War of 1812. 

United States Bank, history in 
Ohio, 224-31; Harrison’s debt 
to, 294-95; supported by Na- 
tional Republicans, 298-99; 
removal of deposits, 299, 304; 
resolutions against recharter 
of, 304-5; mentioned, 313. See 
also Jackson. 

United States Congress, Land 
Act of 1796, p. 44; of 1800, 
pp. 45, 46; land grants to Vin- 
cennes and Illinois settlers, 
46, 66; receives memorial re- 
garding Symmes Purchase, 
47; division of Northwest 
Territory (1800), 50-51, 53n- 
54n; administration of Louis- 
jana, 54n, 71-72, 99, 102; ap- 
propriates money for roads in 
Indiana Territory, 55; peti- 
tions and resolutions from In- 
diana Territory, 61-62, 64-65, 
75, 77, 78-79, 80, 81, 82-83, 85, 
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125-26; denies validity of ces- 
sion to Wabash Land Com- 
pany, 99, 100; report on army 
supply contracts, 195-96; 198- 
200; dispute about Harrison 
medal, 200-2; extra session 
called by Harrison, 377. 

Upper Sandusky (Ohio), 157, 
158, 159, 177n, 190. 

Urdanete, General, minister of 
war, charges against Harri- 
son, 283; mentioned, 269n, 
284, 


Van Buren, Martin, opposes 
Adams administration, 243; 
attitude on Panama Mission, 
245; considers investigation 
of Colombian charges against 
Harrison, 289-90; favoritism 
toward, 301; opposition in 
South, 315; party organiza- 
tion in Virginia, 319; elected 
president, 320 - 21, 322; 
blamed for financial prostra- 
tion, 322-23; attacks on, 346, 
848, 350, 352; renominated, 
351; defeat, 365; mentioned, 
300, 358. 

Vance, Joseph, 302n, 303n. 

Van der Burgh, Henry, terri- 
torial judge, 59, 125; men- 
tioned, 49. 

Van Rensselaer, Rensselaer, re- 
ceives new minister at Bo- 
gota, 283; involved in Cana- 
dian revolution, 339, 340n; 
arrested by General Scott, 
343; mentioned, 248, 256, 
257n. 

Van Rensselaer, General Solo- 
mon, letter from Harrison, 
307; claims credit for secur- 
ing Harrison the New York 
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vote, 348-44, 345; seeks col- 
lectorship of New York, 875; 
mentioned, 256. 

Venezuela (Colombia), republic 
formed, 257-58; move for sep- 
arate government, 258; men- 
tioned, 220. 

Vergara, Colombian minister of 
foreign relations, receives 
Harrison, 262; asks mediation 
of United States between 
Peru and Colombia, 266; ne- 
gotiations with Great Britain, 
268, 9) 2695) 275-7950) swith 
France, 269, 275-79; charges 
against Harrison, 283-84, 287. 

Verplanck, Gulian C., 310. 

Vincennes (Indiana), disputed 
land titles, 46, 66-67, 98-103, 
106; territorial capital, 54, 
95; described, 58; attempts to 
move capital, 61-62, 86; land 
office, 65, 67, 70, 82; fraudu- 
lent land court, 67; arrival of 
Burr, 72, 73; ‘number “of 
slaves, 75; slavery conven- 
tion, 76-77; library founded 
by Harrison, 87, 3879; ex- 
posed to Indian attacks, 116, 
117, 181, 183, 186; Harrison’s 
slander suit, 125; mentioned, 
64, 91, 119, 123, 128, 183, 134, 
158, 176. 

Vincennes University, 87. 

Vincent, Major General John, 
184, 186, 187. 

Virgin of the Sun, The, musical 
drama attended by Harrison, 
187. 

Virginia, estates and _ political 
activities of Harrison family, 
1-15; invaded by Arnold, 15; 
Indian attacks feared, 28; 
Harrison visits, 57, 870; 
slavery, 75, 77. 
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Virginia, General Council of, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6. 

“Virginia group,” support Har- 
rison, 42-43; advocate Great 
Miami dividing line, 48-51. 

Virginia House of Burgesses, 
Harrison family members, 2, 
350s One LO: 

Virginia militia, serve in War 
of 1812, pp. 144, 157, 159, 165, 
168. 


Wabash Indians, see Indians, 
Wea, Piankashaw, Miami; 
lands in Indiana Territory, 
54, 92; sell lands, 61; confer 
with Harrison about bound- 
aries, 100-1; denounce articles 
signed at Vincennes, 103; set- 
tlers seek lands of, 113; join 
British, 143; unsuccessful ex- 
pedition against, 152. 

Wabash Land Company, valid- 
ity of land cessions denied, 
98-99, 100; Harrison advances 
claim to ceded lands, 101. 

Wabash River, Indian depreda- 
tions on, 28; Indian towns on, 
raided, 25; Indian activities 
along, 107-8, 112, 117, 119, 
155; military post  estab- 
lished, 115, 124. 

Wadsworth, General Elijah, 152. 

“Wakefield” (Virginia), part of 
Harrison estates, 8, 5, 6. 

War of 1812, declared, 125, 128, 
129, 188; causes, 128-33; 
problem of supplies, 145-50, 
159, 189-90, 195-96, 199; plans 
for conquest of Canada, 91, 
128-31, 142, 146, 162, 163, 172- 
73, 179, 188-89, 197; engage- 
ments with British, 136, 138, 
148, 160-61, 168-71, 174-84. 


See also Harrison, Indians, 
names of generals. 

Warwick, Jacob, 1238. 

Washington, George, friend of 
Benjamin Harrison JIII of 
“Berkeley,” 14; forces St. 
Clair to resign commission, 
29; sends peace mission to In- 
dians, 30-81; praises Harri- 
son, 39; receives complaint 
about system of Indian af- 
fairs, 89. 

Washington (D. C.), celebrates 
victory of Thames, 183, 187; 
Harrison’s inauguration, 370- 
73; mentioned, 73, 163, 167, 
186, 256. 

Watts, Beaufort T., recalled 
from Colombia, 254, 259. 

Wau, C. S., letter to Findlay, 
51-52. 

Wayne, General Anthony, letter 
from Hamtramck, 26-29; 
commander in chief of army, 
29; expedition against In- 
dians, 24, 31-34, 109; victory 
at Fallen Timbers, 34, 87, 
129n; makes Treaty of Green- 
ville (1795), 35, 208; death, 
88-39; recommends Harrison 
for office, 40; mentioned, 256. 

Wayne County, erection, 53n. 

Wea Indians, sign Treaty of 
Greenville (1795), 35; lands 
in Indiana Territory, 92; 
agree to Treaty of Fort 
Wayne (1803), 104; approve 
land sale, 114; sign armistice 
with Harrison (1813), 183-84, 
206-7. 

Webster, Daniel, letter to Bid- 
dle, 308-9, 311; opposition to 
Jackson, 299, 301; presiden- 
tial candidacy (1886), 308, 
3808-9, 310-18, 314, 315, 320, 
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337, 841; speech on Jackson’s 
specie 


order, 322-28; con- 
sidered for Whig candidate 
(1840), 325, 336; supports 


Clay (1840), 327; refuses to 
run for vice-presidency on 
Harrison ticket, 837; coali- 
tion with Weed forces, 344- 
45; campaign orator, 351, 
354; alliance with Harrison, 
863; in MHarrison’s cabinet, 
367, 368; state debts policy, 
38738n; modifies Harrison’s in- 
augural, 373; friend of Cur- 
tis, 875; mentioned, 213, 249, 
365. 

Weed, Thurlow, letter from 
Seward, 322; possible influ- 
ence in Harrisburg conven- 
tion, 314-15; desires to join 
Antimasonic and Whig forces 
(1831), 315; directs New 
York vote (1840), 3387-40; 
criticizes Harrison’s inaugu- 
ral, 373; mentioned, 300. 

Wells, Captain William, son-in- 
law of Little Turtle, 101. 

Western Sun (Vincennes), 
charge against Harrison, 70. 

“Westover” (Virginia), home 
of Byrd family, 1, 8,13; head- 
quarters of Benedict Arnold, 
15. 

Westover Parish (Virginia), 
part of Harrison estates, 9. 

Wetmore, Robert C., 374-75. 

Whigs, attack convention sys- 
tem, 303; strength in Ohio 
legislature, 304, 309; endorse 
Granger—Harrison ticket in 
Pennsylvania, 312, 313; in 
New York, 314; attribute 
panic of 1837 to Jackson’s 
financial policy, 322-23; di- 
vided forces cause 1836 de- 
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feat, 3824; national conven- 
tion, 826, 3388, 840-46; choice 
of 1840 candidate, 328-25; 
party organization in Ohio, 
326; struggle between Har- 
rison and Clay factions in 
Pennsylvania, 334-36, 341; in 
New York, 336-40; national 
convention (1840), 342, 346; 
obstacles before candidate, 
846-47; log-cabin slogan, 347; 
brilliant campaign, 347-53; 
committee organization 3538- 
54; ratify convention ticket 
at Columbus, 348; advocate 
assumption of state debts, 
372. 

White, Hugh L., presidential 
candidacy, 3038, 308, 315, 316, 
319, 320; mentioned, 302, 324, 
365. 

White, Isaac, 68. 

White, James, contractor for 
army supplies, 147. 

White River, 61-62. 

Whiteside family, 64. 

Wickliffe, Charles A., Sr., 366, 
368. 

Wilkinson, General James, com- 
mands expeditions, 25, 27; 
forbids hostilities, 30; praised 
by Wayne, 34; at Fort Wash- 
ington, 386; relations with 
Harrison, 39, 72-73, 74; crit- 
icizes Indian system, 90; com- 
mands northern frontier, 184; 
letter from Armstrong, 186- 
87. 

William and Mary College, Har- 
rison family interested in, 3, 
Grell OG: 

Williams, E. S., 314n. 

Williams, Joseph, 357. 

Williams, Sherrod, letter to 
presidential candidates (1836), 
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816; letter from Harrison, 
3857, 364n, 372. 

Willing, Mary (Willing Molly), 
i, 15n. 

Willing, oad. 

“Wilton” (Virginia), home of 
William Randolph, 9n, 10. 
Winamac (Potawatomi chief), 

101. 

Winchester, Brigadier General 
James, commands Kentucky 
forces, 1382n, 133, 186, 144, 
149, 152n; appointed brig- 
adier general, 133, 134; dis- 
pute with Harrison over com- 
mand, 187-42; defeat at 
Frenchtown and River Rai- 
sin, 156-61, 166; angered by 
McAfee’s history of the War 
of 1812, pp. 202-8. 

Winnebago Indians, at Tippe- 
canoe, 129n; join British, 143; 
chief deplores desertion by 
British, 209-10. 


Wirt, William, heads Antima- 
sonic ticket, 300. 

Wisconsin Territory, 53, 106. 

Wise, Henry A., 344, 374. 

Wood, Major Eleazer, 162. 

Wormeley family, in Virginia, 
Ie 

Worthington, Thomas, uses in- 
fluence for Harrison, 42, 62, 
163-64; views on territorial 
division, 48-49, 50; abandons 
Harrison, 193-94; mentioned, 
242. 

Wyandot Indians, sign Treaty 
of Greenville (1795), 35; 
lands in Indiana Territory, 
92; at Tippecanoe, 129n; join 
British, 143; sign armistice 
with Harrison (1813), 183-84, 
206-7; at council of Green- 
ville (1814), 208-9; at Spring 
Wells treaty (1815), 211-12. 

Wythe, George, 11. 


Zliskies, Count, 263. 
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